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ae Use KLEANBORE exclusively... 
“Bes EVERY box of Kleanbore 22's you'll 
find these words, “The bore of a 
firearm will not rust if REMINGTON 


KLEANBORE cartridges are used in it 


exclusively!” You can forget about rust, 





corrosion, pitting —even throw your clean- 


«~~ ss ew © 


ing rod away if you stick to Kleanbore! 
The /wbricated bullets, too, prevent wear 
—preserve the fine accuracy of your gun. 
The more you shoot, 

the more reason you 

have for saying 

“Kleanbore’” when 

you buy ammuni- 

tion! Remington 

Aems Co., §a@€, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Preszdent Roosevelt 


calls 


NORTH AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 


FEBRUARY 3-4-5-6-7, 1936 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The largest conclave of wildlife interests ever assembled will meet for a complete 
discussion of the many phases of the restoration of game, fish, and other wildlife 
and its habitat, and to determine upon a comprehensive plan of action directed 
toward the achievement of the due recognition of wildlife needs. 


Wildlife ExAzbits + species OF THE PAST AND PRESENT ° 


Latest Wildlife Motion Pictures + sitENT AND IN SOUND « 


Internationally Known Speakers 


Amona TOPICS for discussion will be: 
how to produce more wildlife, stream and 
lake improvement, relationships between 
the sportsman and the farmer, wildlife 
research, game breeding, status of water- 
fowl, eliminating pollution, improving 
food and cover, grazing and wildlife, soil 
erosion and wildlife, parasites and dis- 
eases, forest management for game and 
fish, the breeding grounds problem, salt 
water angling, game as a crop of the 
farm. Every phase will be covered. 
February 3rd will be reserved for the 


greatest step ever taken in behalf of fish, 
game and other wildlife—THE ORGANI- 
ZATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL FEDER- 
ATION OF ALL WILDLIFE INTERESTS! 

Mr. Sportsman, Mr. Landowner, Mr. 
Nature Lover, you cannot afford to miss 
this meeting. Come, take an active part, 
get in the traces and let this great con- 
ference help you solve your own prob- 
lems! There is no admission charge— 
Everybody welcome! 

Special rates for hotel and transpor- 
tation accommodations. 


For complete program details, write to F. A. Silcox, Chairman of 


NORTH AMERICAN WILDLIFE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT TO DO 


in February 


With February there is some upland 
game bird shooting still available in 
the South, but for big game the hunter 
must rely upon bear. Ten states per- 
mit bear hunting during at least a part 
f the month, and it is legal in six Ca- 
nadian provinces, and Alaska. During 
this month sportsmen in the more north- 
ern states enjoy hunting for predators. 
Crow calling is now recognized as a 
port that demands a high degree of 
skill, and its devotees continually in- 
There is still a wide choice of 
erritory open to the black bass fisher- 
man, for he can pick from 27 states. 
Black bass, with the ubiquitous pickerel 
ind pike, will be the stand-bys of fresh- 
water fishermen during this month. 
The South Atlantic states and those 
ilong the Gulf Coast, particularly Flori- 
da, offer grand salt-water fishing, and 
reservations at many resorts indicate 
that it will be the best season in a num- 
ber of years. The anglers’ fishing fleet 
at Bermuda is being augmented in an- 
ticipation of the demand from visiting 
sportsmen. Many fine salt-water game 
fish are being taken there, including 
the sporty yellow-tail. Florida is doub- 
ly fortunate, not only in affording un- 
excelled salt-water game fishing, but 
lso black bass fishing which cannot 
be surpassed anywhere. A short sum- 
mary of the open seasons for the month 
on some of the most sought-for game 
and fish is given herewith. States and 
rovinces marked with an asterisk (*), 
ither have seasons open a part of the 
month only, or have local exceptions. 
Hunt or fish in no territory before you 
have consulted the complete game laws 
that section. Look out for those 
cal exceptions! 

BEAR; Ala., Alaska, Cal., Fla.*, Id., 
Mont., Nev., Oreg.*, S. C., Ut., Wyo., 
Alta., B. C.°, N. B., Ont., Que. 

RABBIT, HARE; Colo., Ga., La., Me., 

teen. am, me C.*, Sc, B Te Ce. 

Wash. 


crease, 


r 
} 
é 
Y 


QUAIL; Ala.*, Fla.*, Ga., Miss.*, N. 
C.*, mG 


WILD TURKEY; Fia.*, Ga., 8S. C.* 
BLACK BASS; Ala., Ariz., Ark., D. C., 
Fla., Ga.*, Id.*, Ill., Ind., Kan., Ky., La., 
Md. (tidal waters), Miss., Mo., Mont., 
Neb., N. C.* (large-mouth), Ohio, Okla., 
* & c*, & oo Tom", tak, Fa", 

Vis.*, B. C. 

PIKE, PICKEREL; Ala., Ark., Conn.*, 
el., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ind., Ky., Me., Mass., 
Mich.*, Minn., Mo., Mont., Neb., N. Y., 

S. C.*, S. D., Tenn., Vt.*, Wis. 





The information given here from 
rces believed to be reliable,and every 
fort is made to keep it up to date. But 
ause of constantly changing laws, it 
nnot be guaranteed. 


February Prize Letter 


(Note—With the publication of this 
letter, the prize contest for the best 
vacation letter is discontinued. This de- 
partment, however, welcomes letters 


from describing successful 
trips, and who generously are willing to 
their experience with others.) 


{_. RECENT hunting trip to the 
M interior of Alaska will always be 

memorable to me. My destina- 
tion was Healy, near McKinley Park. I 
traveled approximately 10,500 miles, and 
the cost was about $900, which included 
the cost of a movie outfit and film. The 
most important part of my equipment 
was the .300 Savage rifle, fitted with 
Lyman 5A ’scope, together with a pair 
of binoculars, good crépe-sole boots, and 
a Simplex Packette movie camera. 

I left home Aug. 12 for Seattle, by 
rail. On Aug. 17 I boarded a ship bound 
for Seward. This boat trip is a wonder- 
ful experience. It covers an inland route, 
with smooth water, and mountainous 
scenery that is unsurpassed. Glaciers 
and ice fields of tremendous proportions 
meet the eye. I arrived at Seward Aug 
23, then went north on the Alaska rail 


sportsmen 


share 


road, winding and circling through the 
coast range, on which I sighted goats 
several times. We came to Anchorage, 


then went on through the Matanuska 
Valley, where Uncle Sam has established 
a pioneer colony. For many miles the 
railroad crosses level or rolling country 
of tundra, as it heads toward the 
southern slope of the Alaskan range 
Then, just as the sun was setting, there 
came a wonderful view of Mount Mc 
Kinley. 

Healy was reached Aug. 24, and there 
I met my guide. We left for the moun- 
tains east of McKinley Park the follow- 
ing day, and then I became lost to the 
world for almost four weeks. There were 
just John, myself, and John’s three dogs, 
roughing it. This was no place for a 
horse. The guide had several cabins in 
the mountains, each with a well-stocked 
cache of food and bedding. After climb- 
ing, slipping, and sliding around over 
those mountains all day, food and a bed 
at night were the most desirable things 
in the world. John, I might say, has a 
weakness for the “sourdough can.” 

Within a few days I shot my first 
white-sheep ram, with a large, perfect 
head, and I much enjoyed the fresh liver 
and steak. Within the month I had my 
two sheep, two caribou, and two grizzlies 
one of these bears being a large one 
Occasionally a moose would cross ou! 
trail, and I took several pictures of 
them. As I already have a fine moose 
head, I was satisfied just to watch and 
photograph them. Getting within photo 
graphing distance of each animal was a 
feat in itself, a test of skill and endur- 
ance. In my hunting, I left no cripples 

On Sept. 22, with duffel all packed, I 
left Healy and went to Valdez, via Fair- 
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BIG GAME 


HUNTERS 


The Indians 
call this 






Hunting Grounds 
on Earth” 


ARIZONA 
OLD MEXICO 


Generous seasons in Mexico for Lion— Wild 


Hogs—Antclope—Spotted Jaguar—Dcer—Bear— 
M tain Sheep. Seasons observed in Arizona, 
Plentiful game on both sides of the Line. Douglas 


the International Border, just across from 
| que Agua Pricta. Here towering pine-clad 
t ns meet the colorful, cacti-studded desert. 
‘ entire family will love this warm, dry, winter 
Douglas offers modern hotels, apart- 
; guest ranches, shops and low living costs, 
Come via paved, high-gear Highway 80, Southern 
Pacific or American Airlines (AI E Airport). The 
( ite Club is a non-profit civic group—reliable 
information on guides, 
outfits and other details 
furnished Acuna 









33 Ce rder Street, » Clube Arizona 


Please send me descriptive literature 


NAME 





ADDRESS 








KODIAK BROWN BEAR- 


Alaska Spring Hunts 
Now booking! Come after the largest bear in the 
world. Real sportsmen’s hunting. Individually 
planned parties. Ilth year of successful opera- 
tion. Wire or write for details. 


“Also FALL HUNTS for mixed bags’’ 
Cable Address: AGTA ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


LASKA GUIDES 
Cruising, Fishing, Hunting 
Alaska Brown Bear 


In the famous “Inside Passage’’ country of 
Southeastern Alaska. Spring and Fall hunts. 

el King Salmon and Trout fishing. 
“Stripping.” 35 ft., 45 ft., 60 ft. 


JUNEAU GUIDES 
P. O. Box 1299 Juneau, Alaska 

















When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


You Can Shoot Elephants 


and other Big Game, with ECON- 
OMY OF TIME AND MONEY, if 
you WRITE REQUIREMENTS IM- 
MEDIATELY BY AIR to: 
W. S. CHADWICK 
P. O. Melsetter S. Rhodesia. S. Africa 
Bookings Open For 1936. Particulars By Return Air Mail. 
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HIS is the year to go 
to Florida. The Florida- 
Collier Coast and Asso- 


ciated Hotels have an- 
nounced they will con- 
tinue to provide definitely 
superior hotel accommo- 
dations at definitely mod- 
erate rates. Send for lit- 
erature and rates. Plan 
to enjoy sun-filled golden 
hours on tropic beaches 
—golf over palm lined, 
glistening green courses 
—World famous fishing 
in waters unbelievably 
blue. Whatever you de- 
sire, sport and enter- 
tainment—relaxation and 
rest—the Florida-Collier 
Coast Hotels pro- 
vide the combination that 
is most to your liking. 


will 


Hotel Floridan 
TNs woe cede Hotel Tampa Terrace 
SARASOTA... . Hotel Sarasota Terrace 
BRADENTON... .Hotel Manatee River 
WEST PALM BEACH. Hotel Royal Worth 
WEST PALM BEACH. Hotel Dixie Court 
ee Hotel Alcazar 
GU ce scccacecese Hotel Halcyon 
LAKELAND... Hotel Lakeland Terrace 


All are fine hotels f modern fire 
f trip ct ££ one 5 the am 


rote 


FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST 
AND ASSOCIATED HOTELS 




















banks, by motor bus, over the historic 
Richardson Highway. At Valdez, I 
boarded ship and retraced my steps 
homeward, feeling such a satisfaction 
with my vacation as I had never ex- 
perienced before.—Harvey Bohn. 


Florida Bass 


Lake Apopka in Orange County, Flor- 
ida, 14 miles west of Orlando, probably 
offers the best large-mouth black bass 
fishing in Florida. It is a large lake, 
about 18 miles long by 12 miles wide, and 
its bottom is grass covered. There are a 
number of fishing resorts around the 
lake. Two of the best are on the east 


side of the lake. Good hotel accommoda- | 


tions are available at Winter Garden, a 
large village on the south shore of the 
lake, about a mile from the point where 
boats, bait, guides, etc., may be obtained. 
You get at this lake just the kind of ac- 
commodations you wish at the price you 
care to pay. Lake Apopka is the surest 
lake in the state. 

There are a number of lakes in Lake 
County in the vicinity of Leesburg, Eus- 
tis, and Tavares, on which are located a 
number of good fishing camps where all 
accommodations may be obtained. It is 
a good idea to ask questions at any of 
these points as to how the fish are biting. 
There are times when the fishing around 
these towns is very good, and it will pay 
to check up on it. There is also the St. 
Johns River in Lake County which at 
times is very good, and the Ocklawaha 
River is also good at times. This section 
probably offers the greatest number of 
places to select from for your bass fish- 
ing. 





Ten miles west of Melbourne, Fla., is 
the St. Johns River. The fishing is very 
good up and down the river. There is a 
camp at the point where you strike the 
river west of Melbourne at which boats 
and guides may be obtained. Any kind 
of accommodations desired may be had 
in Melbourne. Specific information about 
the way the fish are biting may be had 
at any sporting-goods dealer or hardware 
store in that city. 

Casting, trolling, and stillfishing with 
live bait are the methods usually prac- 
tised. Live bait usually produces the best 
results, though wounded-minnow-type 
plugs and pork-rind lures also are good. 
Most fishermen use 15 to 18-lb.-test silk 
lines, but I prefer 12 lb. linen lines, for 
the tannic acid from palmetto in the 
water rots silk lines pretty fast.—E. W. 
Skinner. 


Florida Deer, Turkey, and Quail 


Quail hunting is very good almost any- 


where in Florida except in the “Big 
Scrub” in Marion County, and in the 
Everglades. Deer and turkey hunting 


are best in the Blue Cypress Swamp in 
Collier County, the Everglades, in the 
parts of the Ocala National Forest where 
hunting is allowed, and on the Gulf 


| around beautiful tropical scenery. 


Coast north of Cedar Keys and west of | 


Road No. 19. The duck season ended on 
Dec. 19, but, for those planning for the 
future, ducks may be found almost 
everywhere. The shooting is best along 


| the East Coast around Titusville, and on 


the St. Johns River west of Titusville. In 


Caught at EVERGLADES! 


Try Florida’s Famous 10,000 Islands! 


@ Big catches are daily occurrences. Sheltered 
waters. No seasickness. Salt and fresh water 
varieties inc. Tarpon, Kingfish, Snook, dozen 
others. Experienced guides. Excellent Quail 
shooting to Feb. 15th. Also Bear and Pan- 
ther. Western gateway to Everglades Na- 
tional Park. Golf. Two fine hostelries for 


sportsmen. Moderate rates. Booklet. Write 
COLLIER 
COUNTY 


EVERGLADES 
» og FLORID 









FLAS 
2 FOUNTAIN INN Joan) 


MULUSTRATED BOOKLET 
4k" Camnal 








~ FISHERMEN’S LODGE 
and Captiva Hotel 


Famous for the big game fish that attract famous 


people. Surf bathing, golf, and other sports for the 
family. A real resort you'll all enjoy. All con- 
veniences. Write for details. 


ALEX. D. HOLMAN, owner-manager 
Captiva, Captiva Island, Florida 


i il Se 





The Finest Black Bass Fishing 
in the World... NOW! 


You don’t have to wait for Spring. Come to Lake 
County, Fla. this Winter. Smal! and large mouth 
species. Fifteen pounders are common and some 
run as heavy as 18 to 20 pounds. While you're 
here, stay at the Grand View Hotel which offers 
every home comfort, wonderful food, and fun for all 
the family. Rates from $21. American plan. Write 
for descriptive folder. 


W.L. Cartwright, prop., Eustis, Florida 


- FISH AND CRUISE > 
The Inland Waters of Florida 


We have the best equipment and can show you the finest 
BLACK BASS FISHING in America. Live aboard one 
of the finest Houseboats, and Cruise the St. Johns river. 
Black Bass Fishing in many of the out-of-way places 
Accommodations for 
four to eight people. Rates very reasonable $70 to $100 
a day with everything furnished. For information and 
reservations, write, 


Capt. Noah J. Tilghman 














ENJOY YOUR TRIP? 
Write Outdoor Life 


and tell us about it 








WALTERS BROTHERS 


BIG GAME GUIDES 
AND OUTFITTERS 


Now booking Spring bear hunts May and June. 
Also Fall hunts September First. Grizzly bear, 
black and brown, moose, caribou and goat, 18 
years experience 
Walters Bros., Big Game Guides 
Williams Lake, B. C. Canada, 





NEW ADVENTURE 


300 miles per month down new jungle rivers 
in N. Rhodesia, in the heart of the best big- 
game country in new steel motor boats; Sa- 
fari anywhere in Africa and tiger-shooting in 
Asia, all year round at from £150 to £300 
per month. 
Cable or write “Cottar” P. O. Box 192 
NAIROBI, E. AFRICA. 
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northwest Florida, the section around 
St. Marks and Aucilla Rivers, and on the 
Gulf Coast in the vicinity of Crystal 
River, Yankeetown, and Homosassa, 
also are good. 

To hunt the Gulf Hammock or Gulf 
Coast sections for deer, turkey, ducks, 
and quail, you can obtain your guides 
and accommodations at Cross City, Old- 
town, Perry, and Gulf Hammock. To 
hunt the “Big Scrub” of Ocala National 
Forest, write Philip Doss Jr., at Astor, 
Fla. There is no turkey hunting in 
Ocala National Forest. To hunt the Blue 
Cypress Swamp, the best place to find 
guides, dogs, and accommodations is at 
Fort Myers. To hunt the Everglades, you 
can find guides, dogs, etc., in Immokalee 
and Everglades City. Seminole Indians 
are found along the Tamiami Trail, east 
of Naples. If you wish a Seminole guide, 
I suggest that you first write Stanley 
Hanson, Fort Myers, Fla., asking him to 
recommend a guide and arrange for you 
to get in touch with the guide. 


PHOOCEY ! 





Blue Cypress Swamp and the Ever- 
glades have the most game, but hunting 
is tougher than in other sections. Insects 
and snakes are apt to be bad. High wa- 
ter drives the rattlers and other snakes 
to the high ground where camps are 
made 

If one has never hunted Florida before, 
I would recommend the Gulf Hammock 
ection as the best, everything consid- 
ered.—E. W. Skinner. 


Florida Fishing License Fee 


The Florida legislature recently re- 
duced the fee for a non-resident fresh- 
water fishing license, which is now $5.50 
for a year instead of $10.50. A 3-day li- 
cense is sold for $1.75. No license is re- 
quired by a resident fishing in the county 
in which he lives but for another county 
the fee is $2.25. These licenses are issued 
by county judges, and are not required 
for persons under 15 or over 65 years of 
Landowners and members of their 
families are exempt. Special non-resi- 
dent county licenses are required in 
Holmes, Walton, and Washington Coun- 
ties at a fee of $10 to fish in the Chata- 
wachee River and its tributaries. Prohi- 
bition of the sale and shipment of black 
bass is definitely improving the bass fish- 
ing in Florida. 


age. 








North Carolina Quail 


There is good quail shooting in most 
of the eastern and central counties of 
North Carolina. A letter to Larry E. 
Warrington, District Game Warden, New 
Bern, N.C., or Fred D. Williams, District 
Game Warden, Fayetteville, N. C., with 
tamped addressed envelope enclosed, 
will bring you detailed information. In 
he western part of the state, J. A. Brad- 
haw, District Game Warden, Asheville, 
N. C., can give you assistance. This sec- 
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Bathing, Colf, Fishing and Shooting 


at Hotel Charlotte Harbor 


MADE TO THE SPORTSMAN’S ORDER 


Ho Cuarcotte Harsor at Punta 
Gorda is THE Florida hotel for 
sportsmen (and their families). 
Southwest Florida around Punta Gorda 
is a sportsman’s paradise—as well as a 
vacationist’s! You can enjoy fine Quail 
shooting and fishing at Punta Gorda be- 
sides the climate, sports and Hotel that 
makes it so delightful for an all around 
winter Vacation! Open season for Quail 
to February 15th. The guides almost guar- 
antee the limit number. In the salt waters 
of Charlotte Harbor, Snook, Grouper, 
Spanish Mackerel, Channel Bass, Weak- 


| fish, Sheepshead and others are plentiful. 
| Tarpon later on. A 


dozen streams close 


by for fresh water fishing. 

Hotel Charlotte Harbor, directly on the 
water at Punta Gorda, is one of the West 
Coast’s outstanding resort hotels. Its quiet 


spaciousness, modern comforts and con- 
genial clientele appeal to shooters and 
fisherman. Bring your family. There’s 


plenty for ALL to enjoy 

Own Championship 18 hole golf course, 
trapshooting, tennis and delightful bath- 
ing. Table and service of special excel- 
lence. On Tamiami Trail 100 miles below 
Tampa—Through cars! 

Send for booklet. Write or wire reserva- 
tions collect to Mr. G. Floyd Alford, 
Manager. 


RATES weekly from 812 single. 881 double ine. meals and private bath. 


HOTEL 


PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 






—_- - 


CHARLOTTE 


th 


ls 


HARBOR 


N. Y. Office 220 W. 42nd St., Wisc. 7-2000 
Chicago 509 So. Franklin St., Webster 7788 
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Palms Guard the Entrance to the Inn 


USEPPA ISLAND 
FLORIDA 


For the Ease, the Leisurely Sport and the 
Privacy You So Much Desire 


F YOU need sunshine and com 
plete relaxation—come to Useppa. 


Here, you may do and dress as you 
please. The entire Island, its golf 
course and beaches, its gardens and 
shaded lawns is your estate. Here, 
you may be assured of the ease and 
privacy you so much desire. All your 
needs and pleasures are provided for. 


Useppa Island lies in clear sheltered 
waters, on the West Coast of Florida, 
100 miles below Tampa. Useppa Inn, 
delightfully situated on the Island, is, 
in every respect, one of the loveliest 
and finest winter resorts in America. 
An informal club-like atmosphere 
prevails and a select clientele is ca 
tered to. Accommodations, cuisine, 
and service of the highest order. 
Cottages with service from the Inn. 
Own golf, bathing, tennis, boating. 
Through cars. 


The fishing is excellent at all times. 
Tarpon and Kingfish are plentiful in 
season, Snook, Grouper, Spanish 
Mackerel and others are always 
abundant. 

For reservation or booklet—address 
the Manager, Mr. J. F. Vallely, 
Useppa Inn, Useppa Island, Lee 
County, Florida. 


The 9th Green and Clubhouse at Useppa 














tion is mountainous. For the Piedmont 
section W. C. Lisk of Richfield, N. C., 
is District Game Warden. In this terri- 
tory there is also good quail hunting. 
License fee for non-residents is $10.10, 
and covers all counties for game except 
Currituck, Dare, and Hyde, where spe- 
cial county licenses are required for 
waterfowl. In November and December, 
you may expect fine weather. In early 
November, the weather is usually ideal, 
with temperatures rarely going below 
the freezing mark in most sections. Lat- 
er there is sometimes cold rain and pos- 
sibly some snow. It is well to go early 
in the open season when the weather and 
hunting will both be at their best. Carry 
your fishing tackle along. You might 
wish to use it.—I. S. Jordan. 
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New Mexico Hunting Tips 


EW MEXICO is a land of extremes in 

climate. In October and November, 
which cover the big game season, the 
mountains are not too cold. But much 
of the best area is snow-bound in winter. 
As to where to go, here are some sugges- 
tions: 

The Gila National Forest, including 
Black Range, Pinos Altos, Mogollon 
Mountains. This is genuine wilderness 
country, with deer, bear, some turkeys 
and grouse. The climate is O.K. for 
camping until December. The adjacent 
foothill country has an equable climate 
for the entire winter. Local ranchmen 
and hunters have dogs, and mountain 
lion hunts can probably be arranged dur- 
ing the winter. The best town for out- 
fitting in this area is Silver City. 

The Santa Fe National Forest—Pecos 
Division. This is a high, timbered, 
mountainous country, with plenty of 
roadless wilderness. One may camp in 
the high parts in October, and in the 
lower mountains until December or later. 
There are mule deer, bear, turkeys in the 
lower parts, grouse high up, and duck 
and goose shooting within 100 miles. Las 
Vegas is the best town for outfitting, be- 
ing about 25 miles from the forest 
boundary. For elk in this area, a special 
permit is necessary. 

Lincoln National Forest — Capitan, 
White and Sacramento Mountains. 
There is less wilderness here, but it’s a 
good game country. One can camp in 
winter in some portions of this area. 
There are deer, a few bear, turkeys, and 
possibly a few grouse. For outfitting one 
may go to Roswell, Alamogordo, Tula- 
rosa, and possibly Cloudcroft. 

Carson National Forest, Taos Division. 
After November 1 this is cold and snow- 
bound. There is about the same game 
here as in the Santa Fe Forest, but there 
are considerable areas with little or no 
game. Private game parks such as Ver- 
mejo help to keep the surrounding areas 
stocked. There is good lake-trout fishing 
at Therma. For outfitting, there are 
Taos, Raton, Cimarron or Therma. 

Lincoln National Forest — Guadalupe 
Mountains. This is at the southern end of 
the state. It includes the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns country. There are more barren, 
impassable, rugged, and cliffy mountains 
here than in the other sections, but there 
is timber high up, and it is accessible in 
many parts by trails. There is genuine 











wilderness, with plenty of chance for ex- 
ploration on foot. For game there are 
deer, bear, quail and possibly a few tur- 
keys. There is also a good opportunity 
to contact ranchmen or a State game-de- 
partment lion hunter for a mountain-lioun 
hunt. During the winter, the climate is 
O.K. for most parts, with cold weather, 
but rather a scanty snowfall. A part of 
the area is too hot for comfort in late 
spring and summer. There are thou- 
sands of unexplored caves, cliff dwell- 
ings, etc., here. It is within driving dis- 
tance of waterfowl hunting 

The highest mountain area, running to 
13,000 ft., is the Pecos Division of the 
Santa Fe Forest. The biggest wilderness 
and the best bear hunting are in the Gila 
National Forest. There are plenty of 
deer in all the sections mentioned, but 
the best hunting is probably in the Gila 
National Forest and the Carson National 
Forests. The biggest bucks are high up, 
in the Santa Fe Forest, not so easy to 
get but plentiful. There are quite a lot 
of rattlesnakes in parts of the Lincoln 
National Forest, Guadalupe Mountains, 
which is also the roughest country. 

If one does not want to go into the 
mountains, there is deer hunting in sea- 
son in the canyon and mesa country 
around Clayton, Roy, and Mosquero on 
the Canadian River drainage. There are 
also quail there.—S. Omar Barker. 


Ontario Fishing 


We went to Conbermere, Ont., on Black 
Fish Bay. Accommodations, including 
cabins, boats, canoes, etc., are first-class. 
For great northern pike, and large and 
small-mouth bass, this region far excels 
anything I have tried in eastern Ontario. 
This region also has good lake-trout fish- 
ing, as well as brook-trout fishing in 
near-by waters. During our brief stay, 
my wife caught a pike of 24 lb., and I 
took two large-mouth bass that weighed 
7% lb. and 7% lb. This section retains 
natural wildness and beauty to an unu- 
sual extent. The mountains add to the 
attractiveness of the landscape. I find 
difficulty in restraining my enthusiasm 
in speaking of the fishing possibilities of 
this region.—Harry H. Edel 








The Copley-Plaza 


—Your Boston Address 


Many of the best known sports 
men in the world have enjoyed the 
warm hospitality for which The 


Copley-Plaza is famed. A _ con- 
venient “headquarters” during the 
Boston Sportsmen’s Show—Febru 
ary 1-8, 1936—just a step from 
Mechanic’s Building. 


Rooms from $4.00 
Illustrated folder on request 


Arthur L. Race, Managing Director 
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Arizona Game 


Last year and this year, the wild-tur- 
key hatch was good, and there are a lot 
of turkeys. I saw them on nearly every 
fishing trip into the mountains south of 
Springerville. There are usually from 
two to five hens with their combined 
broods, and they make a wonderful 
sight. The gobblers are mostly in 
bunches by themselves now, and are 
wary and much harder to find. Bear 
have also noticeably increased since a 


limited season was put on them. They | 


are even becoming somewhat of a men- 
ace to cattle and sheep. Both white-tail 
and black-tail deer seem to be plentiful. 
This hunting section extends from 


Springerville south for 50 to 60 miles. It | 
is about the same distance wide, extend- | 


ing over into west-central New Mexico. 
The trout fishing has been good here 
this season. For those who want dogs 
for bear or lions, I suggest Pete Hanks, 
of Blue, Ariz., or Jess Burk, of Alpine, 
Ariz. They are both in good deer and 
turkey country. There are good accom- 


modations to be obtained in the hunting | 


country near Springerville.— EH. C. 
Becker. 
Trout in Algoma 
I wrote you last May requesting infor- 


mation about trout fishing in the Algoma 
section of Ontario. As the result of your 


recommendation I met one of your staff | 
correspondents, E. W. Hackenberg, of | 


Barberton, O., and spent a wonderful 
two hours with him, looking at his 
movies of fishing and hunting. What a 
fine fellow he is! He told us where to go 
for brook trout, the upper reaches of the 
Little White River. We started August 
15, and the directions proved to be of the 
best. The trout fishing was wonderful, 
about the best we have ever had. We 
caught brook trout up to 2 Ib. in this 
small stream. It was a fine place to 
camp. There were no cabins. One fam- 
ily of Indians lives there, the head of 
which is a very good guide, if one wishes 
to fish the lakes which are not far away. 
We saw moose and other game, and there 
are plenty of bear around there. The 
weather the latter part of August is 
ideal, hot during the day and cold at 
night. There was no sign of flies or mos- 
quitoes. Good as the fishing was, we 
were told that it is even better in July 
and best in June. Dry flies were the most 
taking. Waders were not needed. Iron 
Bridge or Blind River furnish supplies 
needed.—F’.. C. Thurgate. 


Mexican Hunting 


Game is much more plentiful in north- 
ern Sonora than in New Mexico, and the 
roads are very good during the winter 
months. There are hundreds of places 
where one can camp near to a ranch 
house or small town, with excellent hunt- 
ing grounds within a few minutes’ ride. 
The hunting in old Mexico is much less 
expensive than in our Southwest. There 
is very little red tape for tourists or 
hunters entering old Mexico through 
Nogales. The Chamber of Commerce at 
Nogales will give all the information 
needed, assist in expediting the crossing 
of the boundary, and tell one where to 
go for good hunting and an enjoyable 
time. The Mexican peso is worth approx- 
imately 28 cents in American money, 
and, after entering Mexico, the peso will 
go as far as the dollar in this country. 
Puerto Libertad on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia is 225 miles from Nogales, and there 
are good deer and sheep hunting, as well 
as excellent sea fishing there.—Harry J. 
Karns. 








A friendly old fellow... this genial 


gentleman in the gay red coat! 








No matter what you start with you can follow with Johnnie 
Walker...and find him friend/y all evening long. For no whisky “sits 
better” after food or cocktail than this sound, honest old Scotch. 
Johnnie Walker Red Label is matured 8 years. (Black Label, 12 
years.) Smooth, mellow, sturdy...there’s not a “head” in a barrel- 
ful. That’s why...often before dinner...always after, you’ll find the 
knowing ones sticking with Johnnie Walker. For an evening with 
this genial old gentleman means a fresh and pleasant tomorrow. 


No matter what you start with... 


— 
ty ea you can follow with 


JOHNNIE [YALKER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
| CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Alarming shrinkage of flocks 
in Canada's chief breeding 
areas found by observers on 


first survey made from air 


about the ducks. Is their number 
as small as has been reported? Have 
the days of fine bags and long open sea- 
sons gone forever? Is the wild duck 
vanishing? Can anything be done to 
remedy the situation? These are ques- 
tions that every duck hunter is asking. 
He has seen shooting seasons getting 
shorter, has seen the governments of 
Canada and the United States take over 
the problem from the individual states 
and provinces, has heard the alarming 
warnings of wildlife organizations and 
3iological Bureau officials, and feared 
for the future of his favorite sport 
To determine the truth, More Game 
Birds in America, Inc., last August in- 
vestigated duck conditions in an area of 
1,000,000 square miles. Airplanes for the 
first time were used by the census tak- 
ers. Of the territory surveyed, nearly 
800,000 square miles were in the chief 
duck-breeding provinces of Canada 
Alberta, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 
and the remainder in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, once the finest 
breeding grounds in the United States. 
The investigation showed that there 
are today only about one half of the 
number of wild ducks needed to insure 
future hunting, that agriculture and 
drought have almost ruined the best 


G aout the want to know the truth 


2M pempeedigy 


AND RESTOCKING 





















in the United States, and 
that agriculture is knocking at the doors 
of much of the best duck territory in 


duck nursery 


Obviously, a wild-duck census cannot 
It is impossible 
to comb every slough and pothole, or 
count every duck on a large lake. 
with the careful methods employed in 
, the estimated numbers may 
as giving a reasonably 
true picture of the duck population. To 


be absolutely : 


be relied upon 


egricultural belt was covered by many 


workers on the ground—foresters, farm- 








A ground crew, poking around reed-bordered ponds, check up on the estimates by flyers 
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Observers and pilots with one of the two seaplanes used on the trail-breaking flight 


ers, sportsmen, guides, trappers, and 
competent wildlife students. Federal, 
state, and provincial codperation made 
possible systematic and adequate cover- 
age of these nesting grounds. The vast 
northern territory beyond the agricul- 
tural belt, could be covered only by air- 
planes. Such a method of making a 
count is not so indecisive as might ap- 
pear on first consideration. The hydro- 
planes used flew at a height of only 
about 200 feet, two observers being as- 
signed to each plane. At this height, it 
was easily possible to estimate not mere- 
ly the number of the ducks, but their 
species. Rarely were the rushes thick 
enough to screen the ducks from above 
The mannerisms of the different ducks 
helped in the identification. Surface 
ducks flew away from the plane, diving 
ducks dived. The color of the water 
blue and green for deep waters, brown 
and yellow for shallow—also helped the 
investigators. Since ducks do not favor 
deep water there was no need to look 
for them there. 

The many detailed reports from the 
ground observers, together with those 
of the airplane investigators, revealed 
that drainage, drought, and agriculture 
in the farming sections have so obliter- 
ated the former nesting places of many 
of our most valuable ducks that there 
are large concentrations on the remain- 
ing suitable waters. The large majority 
of the prairie-nesting ducks that still 
follow the ancestral flight lines on their 
way south, now come from certain well- 
defined areas in Canada. These areas 
may be compared to an inverted funnel, 
and the birds pour from it in an en- 
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larging wave that spreads over much of 
the United States. 

Much of Canada does not produce 
ducks, despite its vast amount of water. 
The rock country around Hudson Bay 
has a very scanty duck population be- 
and bottoms 


cause water margins are 
unsuited for the production of duck 
foods and shelter. The richest duck 


country remaining is undoubtedly a strip 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan that lies 
between the farming country on the 
south and the rock country on the north, 
and includes a portion of Alberta north 
of Parallel 53. That area comprises only 
about one quarter of the total territory 
observed, yet contained more than three 
quarters of the total estimated ducks. 
The largest concentration over a large 
area was that in the Slave River sec- 
tion, with an average of 380 ducks to 
the square mile. South of Fitzgerald a 
long, marshy slough, abounding in reeds, 
rushes, and aquatic plants, is perhaps 
the duck paradise of the continent. Mal- 
lards and pintails, canvasbacks, and red- 
heads, crowd this slough in multitudes. 
The great duck-producing areas today 
are the Athabaska-Lake Claire, 10,500 
square miles; Slave River, 21,000 square 
miles; The Pas with 15,000 square miles; 
Central Lakes with about 50,000 square 
miles, and Lake Winnipegosis-Waterhen 
Lake with 15,000 square miles. Of these, 
the first, which is normally a great pro- 
ducer of ducks, was much below par be- 
cause of floods which damaged food 
plants and nesting grounds. The Pas, 
another fine section, had suffered from 
drought and extensive burnings by the 
Indians. From the reports of all observ- 
ers, it is estimated that there were about 
65,000,000 ducks on the continent at the 
time of the survey. Twice that number 
are needed, if hunting is to be assured. 
Ground investigators reported that the 
chief losses of birds on the breeding 
grounds came from natural enemies, ad- 
verse weather conditions, agricultural 
activities, prairie and forest fires, and 
disease. They agreed that crows are the 
worst single enemy of the ducks, and 
are increasing. The crow’s summer 
range is extending farther north every 
year, and some are beginning to winter 
on northern lakes. Such crows are par- 
ticularly destructive to early-nesting 
ducks, since these begin to nest before 
vegetation is far enough advanced for 
adequate concealment. Surface-feeding 
ducks are most affected by farming ac- 
tivities, since they constitute the main 
duck population of the settled lands. 
The survey indicates that the shadow 
of calamity still hangs over our wild 
ducks, and that the willing, active co- 
operation of every outdoorsman is nec- 
essary to bring back the winged squad- 
rons that once thrilled every duck hunter. 
The ducks will come back if they 


have water, water plants for food, cov- 
er for their nests, and protection from 
their enemies. 





THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL COURSE 
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Simplified Methods 
Mr. Thompson, the author 
of these books, has had 
many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He 
presents each practical 
method and problem in the 
clearest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the 
kind of information that 
you need in your daily 


work 
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Wild 
Rabbits 


JACKS AND 
COTTONTAILS V/A 


Can furnish any number in season for restocking or 
coursing Place cottontail orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall and winter months; can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Every customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











Ducks! Game 


To insure good shooting plant quick- 
growing foods NOW and you'll have 
REAL SPORT... upland 
birds and water-fowl. Free illus- 
trated book. Lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box C2 OSHKOSH, WISC. 
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Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute A Complete Course 
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a review of arithmetic that gives you all special 
short-cuts and trick methods that save countless Arithmetic 
hours of your time. Then —~ go right into Algebra 
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D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 

| 250 Fourth Ave., New York 

MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY 
Within 10 days I will either return | 
end you $2.95 as first payment and 

—total $8.95 (5% dis- 
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the books or 
$2.00 per month for 3 months 
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Raise Giant Fro 


WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE AND PAY UP TO $5 DOZEN 


10,000 eges yearly. 
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TART IN YOUR BACKYARD. 
Any climate suitable. 
and market. Write 


New Orleans, La. 


iant Wild Rice 


Wild Celery, Duck Potato, etc. 


Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 
MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 


Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They 
provide food for ducks ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and create a per- 
feeding place for them. Suitable sure-growing 





| plants for all climates and conditions. 


| Also natural plants to improve fishing in your 
favorite lake or stream. 
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EARS’ success. Write. 
Describe place. Plant- 
ing Advice, 


441 A BLOCK 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 





BEAUTIFUL 
BIRDS 


Gorgeous Imported 
CHINESE Pr. $qg-00 
MANDARIN DUCKS 

Also 10,000 Aviary Birds, Canaries, 
Lovebirds, Finches, etc. Write for 
illustrated catalog. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 












BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 
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RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 


Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 
EVERYWHERE. Large illustrated 
book and catalog, also copy of the 
AMERICAN RABBIT F ARMER 
and monthly market bulletin — 
names of buyers in vai parts 
of America who sentinnsuaier buy all 
rabbits offeredthem. All for 10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 109 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 
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A FUTURE GIANT 
OF THE NORTH 


e An Alaska girl, Alice Ebing, gets a 
rare chance to pose with a baby moose. The 
unusual photo was snapped on the famed Kenai 


peninsula which produces so many record heads 
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LL my life a trapline had fascinated me. As a youngster 
in the Middle West, I followed a line of snares, figure 
4,and steel traps, getting a huge thrill out of gather- 
ing in an occasional rabbit, muskrat, or mink. Once I 

trapped a fragrant polecat which I dispatched with a stick. 
Although, on reaching home, I “couldn’t smell nothing,’”’ my 
parents insisted on my living outdoors and sleeping in the 
woodshed for a week. I still get a kick out of accompanying 
my small boy around the line of steel traps he operates each 
winter within twenty miles of New York City. My particular 
job is to release the neighbors’ cats. 

3ecause of this love of trapping, I 
was ripe for plucking when, last 
July, a typical Western cowboy, in 
blue shirt, overalls, high-heeled 
boots, and ten-gallon hat, wandered 
into my office and announced that 
he had motored all the way from 
northern Mexico for the express 


purpose of signing me up for a fall the rugged Mexican mountains 


trip on which we would follow a line 
of mighty steel traps and collect 
bears, mountain. lions, and other 


furred game. On the side, we would of revolutionists 


take mountain quail, turkey, and 
parrots, and get a chance of getting 
i bird almost as rare as the dodo— 
an ivory-billed woodpecker. The 
streams in the canyons would sup- 
ply all the trout we cared to catch. 
When wearied of all this, we could 
proceed to the plains of northern 
‘hihuahua and take an antelope. 
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Trapping wildcats and lions in 


was exciting enough, but a band 


the reader will soon forget 


By J. H. DURRELL 


Bert in camp with the lion 
and a wildcat taken by the 
trapline set by the author 
in the Mexican mountains 


The cowboy whose name was Bert, had a particular ante- 
lope in mind for me. He called it Grandpaw, and said his 
hunters had been chasing it for five years. I signed on the 
dotted line, not only for myself but for my brother, Sam. 
For good measure, I talked my friend Jim Bruce into 
joining the party. 

By October 1, I had expressed to Douglas, Ariz., a fine as- 
sortment of camping duffel, plus my pet Bob Owen Spring- 
field, a .22 Hi-Power Savage, a .35 Remington automatic, a 
20 gauge Diamond Daly, a 28 gauge Parker, and 1,000 rounds 
of carefully selected ammunition. 
On October 6, Jim and I left New- 
ark by plane and, early the follow- 
ing morning, alighted at Douglas, 
where Sam, who had flown from his 
California home, joined us. Pres- 
ently Bert and his cousin, Bill, 
showed up with a truck. They loaded 
our duffel, and we proceeded to the 
customhouse. Mexican customs of- 
ficials are not noted for speed, but 
at 1 p.m. everything was cleared 
but the guns and ammunition. As 
thrills 3ill explained he would bring these 

along in his car, we set out with 


supplied 


that neither the hunters nor Bert. A truck, filled to overflowing 


with our duffel and a supply of 
food, followed. 

An hour outside Douglas we 
entered the foothills and, from there 
on, every mile served to increase 
our admiration of Bert as a demon 
chauffeur. The road turned and 
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Standing in the door is Gen. Ybarra, leader of the Mexican insurgents who halted the party 


twisted, ran up hill and down, but the 
car got safely around every turn. We 
had driven ten hours without pause 
when two tough-looking hombres, 
mounted and armed, appeared suddenly 
in the road, halted us, and examined 
our passports. Shortly afterwards we 
came to a village. Apparently the 
whole population was in the streets, all 
excited, and wanting to know about 
the revolution. We were unable to 
throw any light on the matter and 
went on our way. 

Just after crossing the river at San 
Miguel, the car quit and, despite all 
Bert's urging, refused to proceed. We 
spent the rest of the night on the 
river bank. In the morning we located 
the trouble, made repairs, and resumed 
our journey. 

On the outskirts of Huachinera, a 
mounted group of armed men ordered 
us to halt. When the car did not stop 
quickly enough to suit them, they 
leveled rifles at us and told us we 
were under arrest. With that, they 
escorted us into the town to face their 


general. When we were ushered into 
his presence, he explained that he was 
Gen. Luis Ybarra and that he was 
heading a revolution. 

In response to the general’s question 
as to whether we possessed arms or 
ammunition, Bert denied that we had 
either, though he had previously ad- 
mitted that we were on a hunting ex- 
pedition. When the general inquired 
how we expected to kill lions and bears 
without guns, Bert explained that Bill 
was bringing them in a second car 
and that a truck, loaded with our 
equipment, also was following. The 
general finally agreed to let both the 
truck and Bill’s car proceed unmo- 
lested, but, as he insisted that our car 
be searched, we felt that he had his 
fingers crossed when he made the 
promise, and that we would see neither 
our arms nor supplies again. With a 
show of good will, however, the gen- 
eral allowed us to photograph his army 
of perhaps 200 men. During my own 
life in Latin America, I had already 
photographed six revolutions, but it 


was an exciting experience to the 
others. 

When the general turned us loose, 
with the warning not to return for five 
days, we motored fifteen miles to a 
ranch where we expected to meet our 
pack train. There we realized fully 
what we were up against. We had no 
guns, ammunitions, camp equipment, 
or supplies, and the chances were that 
we would get none. And we had five 
days to wait before commencing our 
retreat. In the belief that exaggerated 
word of our plight would soon be in 
the papers at home, I drafted a tele- 
gram to our families. Bert entrusted 
the missive to one of his Mexican 
riders. By riding night and day for 
forty-eight hours, the rider got it 
through just a few hours after a story 
that we had been kidnaped broke in 
the New York papers. 

Just at sundown, we were agreeably 
surprised when the truck rolled in. 
Except for a few cartons of cigarettes, 
its contents were intact. Our spirits 
rose further when Bert said he could 
dig up guns and some ammunition in 
the mountains and we voted to con- 
tinue our hunt. Fearing the general 
might change his mind about our sup- 
plies, we sent word to the pack train to 
meet us at a gold mine instead of at 
the ranch and broke camp. 

The pack train connected with us 
the second day and we set out. Not 
knowing how serious the revolution 
might become, I wanted to be well out 
of its zone. Bert promised to locate a 
spot where neither government nor 
rebel troops would molest us. The trip 
was a climb from the beginning, with 
occasional drops into deep canyons. I 
had seen mountain horses in British 
Colombia, Alberta, and Alaska, but 
their work was nothing compared with 
the climbing and _= sliding-down-hill 
ability of these Mexican-bred animals. 
Most of us walked once in a while, but 
Bert never left his horse’s back, uphill 
or down. “When I go to the spring 
for a bucket of water,’’ he was fond of 
explaining, “I ride my horse.” 

When, at the end of our first day’s 
journey, we camped for the night, Bert 
rode on to hunt for guns. He joined us 
late the following afternoon with a 
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Mounted and well armed, the rebel fighters line up at headquarters to impress the American hunters with their might 
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pack of dogs, and a load of arms, con- 
sisting of a .30/06 Holland and Hol- 
land, a .25/3000 Savage, a .35 Reming- 
ton automatic, a 12 gauge Ithaca, a 
410 Parker, a .30/06 Enfield, and a .22 
Greifelt Hornet, together with a small 
supply of ammunition for each. As I 
was more interested in pictures than in 
shooting, I volunteered to take the 
Hornet. I had not before used one and 
did not then suspect its astonishing 
power. 

Before supper we made a final three- 
hour climb to the top of the highest 
peak in the range, where my altimeter 
registered 9,200 feet. We pitched camp 
just over its top, in a forest of big 
pines. The hillside was so steep that, 
to pitch our tents level, we had to cut 
shelves. A fine spring poured ice-cold 
water out of a ledge. While waiting 
for the pack train to come up, Bert 
toasted the liver and several pounds of 
loin of a nice buck we had killed just 
before we reached camp. 

The following morning the guides 
laid out the traplines, allotting Jim, 
Sam, and myself seven traps each. 
These were placed about a mile apart 
on mountain spurs, running out from 
the base camp. A V-shaped log pen 
was to be constructed in a low pass in 
each spur, a half or whole deer in- 
serted as bait, and a No. 50 steel trap 
attached by a short chain to a ten-foot 
drag pole, placed in front of the bait. 

Since it was our duty to supply the 
bait, as well as the camp meat, we 
went to work on deer. It was here that 
I learned to respect a Hornet. Less 
than a quarter of a mile from camp, 
we located a large buck and a small 
one trotting along a hillside fully 200 
yards away. Both came down stone 
dead with my first two shots. We took 
in the quarters and loins for camp 
meat, and hung up the rest for the 
traps. Jim and Sam were equally suc- 
cessful and, at the close of the day, we 
had six deer hanging in camp. By the 
time the traps were all out two days 
later, we had plenty of venison for all 
purposes. 

Each man, with his guide, ran his 
trapline every day. The 
distance was so great 
and the going so hard 
it required half a day, 
even if the traps were 
empty. If a trap was 
sprung by big game, a 
couple of hounds were 
turned loose on the trail 
of the drag pole. The 
sportsman and his guide 
followed the dogs until 
they caught up with the 
quarry. 

It was always thrilling 
to ride up to a trap. 
Usually it was empty. 
Sometimes, however, it 
held a wildcat, a fox, or 
1 polecat. At times a 
trap was sprung by a 
grizzly whose foot was 
oo large for the trap 
to grasp, or the bait was 
extracted from the front 
f the trap by a lion or 

bear that had not 
roubled to enter the 
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The author and Bert bring in a wildcat and a panther from the long, mountain trapline 


pen. In one of my traps, I found what 
was left of a small, brown bear. After 
being solidly caught, the bear had 
been found and torn to bits by wolves. 

Jim had the first real excitement. 
A large grizzly carried one of his 
traps and its poles from the ridge to 
the bottom of a canyon a mile below. 
There the dogs cornered him in a ledge 
of rocks and Jim polished him off with 
the Holland. On the same day, Jim 
made a successful 300-yard, running 
shot on the biggest buck taken on 
the trip. 

Sam had hard luck. Bert and I were 
accompanying him and his guide one 
day when we found one of his traps 
and its pole missing. We stripped for 
action and followed the dogs. A quarter 
of a mile down the wall of the moun- 
tain, we found the pole, lodged firmly 


Going like the wind, Grandpaw headed for rough country 


























between two trees at the top of a cliff. 
In the jaws of the trap were the toe 
and claw of an enormous grizzly. 

Until the last day, I found only 
small stuff in my traps, but otherwise, 
I had fair luck. Using the .410 Parker, 
I brought in parrots and mountain 
quail. I missed my one shot at a flock 
of turkey. Bert and I journeyed down 
to the lower canyons and spent a 
couple of days with the trout, getting 
as many rainbows as we wanted. They 
were small, not over eight inches, but, 
on our tiny flies and light tackle, were 
savage fighters. 

A few days later, a Mexican wan- 
dered into camp with the garbled story 
that some gringos were searching for 
our party. The following day, while 
Bert and I were running our trap- 
lines, a small plane flew over. Fearing 
it was a government plane, looking for 
rebels, we ducked. The next day an- 
other Mexican arrived, bringing a mes- 
sage he said had been dropped from 
the plane. It was from Bill, requesting 
me to write authorities at Douglas 
that we were not being held for ran- 
som. Three days later we got back to 
camp to find Bill and a man from the 
Mexican branch of our firm. We had, 
they said, been reported captured by 
bandits. They had been commissioned 
by an associate of mine in New York 
to bring me back dead or alive. Flying 
as far as Bavispe, they had made the 
rest of the journey on horseback. As 
the plane was to return for them late 
the following day, they wanted me to 
fly out with them. 

This was out of the question, for I 
could hardly desert my hunting com- 
panions. Furthermore, I had not as yet 
taken my ivory-billed woodpecker or 
my lion, and had a tentative date with 
Grandpaw. After a long debate, I sent 
the messengers back with a letter, as- 
suring my associate that I was alive 
and free, (Continued on page 49) 
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By 
SPENCER 
MOSHER 


SCRAPPERS FROM 
THE BREAKERS 


This catch, displayed by 
the author, was taken in 
an hour. If you use just 
the right bait, you can 
usually take all you want 


BLUE BLOODS of the Surf 


ISHING in the surf at 

Palm Beach one sunny 

afternoon in March, I 

was lucky enough from 
time to time to pull from the foamy 
breakers a number of gamy, silvery 
pompano. Many of us Florida anglers 
believe pompano are the finest fish to 
be taken with rod and reel anywhere 
on or near the North American con- 
tinent. I kept thinking that afternoon, 
as I have often thought since, that 
pompano fishing ought to be ranked 
near the top of the angling list, along 
with, say, fly-fishing for rainbow trout 
and salmon, or with fishing for marlin, 
sailfish, or tarpon. 

While the pompano is smaller than 
some of the better-known ocean scrap- 
pers, so, too, is the trout. Yet the repu- 
tation of the trout does not suffer be- 
cause of the fish’s size. Like the trout, 
the pompano leaves little to be desired 
from the standpoint of sportiness. Both 
are gamy, everything considered, as 
any fish that swims. Each, as fish go, 
is beautiful; the rainbow trout, stream- 
lined and many-hued, the pompano 
graceful, silvery, and gold-flecked. In 
deliciousness, however, epicures say the 
pompano is even better than trout! 

The pompano is almost snobbish in 
its habits, its food preferences, and in 
choosing places to live. It is found 
mainly in the vicinity of a few famous 
winter resorts, such as Palm Beach 
and Miami Beach. Around lesser-known 
places pompano fishing usually is not 
so good. While it migrates northward 
in summer, the pompano provides an- 
glers with little or no rod-and-reel fish- 
ing en route. At times, fairly good 
pompano fishing is had on the Gulf 
coast within a few hundred miles of 
New Orleans, but many years of ex- 
perimenting have shown me that Palm 
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Beach is headquarters for the tribe. 
Each spring millions of the fish, 
running in schoois a few hundred 
strong, haunt the lower Florida coast 
where the Gulf Stream comes nearest 
to land. That is why, on a March after- 
noon, I was fishing the surf within a 
stone’s throw of the heart of Palm 
Beach. There is no need to go out into 
the wilds. You can catch all the pom- 
pano you want right in front of the 
Hutton and Vanderbilt mansions, yet 
there is excellent fishing for more than 
100 miles up and down the coast. 
Pompano are not difficult to hook. 
They bite enthusiastically and with 
surprising regularity each evening for 
such sportsmen as are lucky enough to 


be fishing for them at the right season. 
Fortunately, the fish visit lower Florida 
in greatest numbers at precisely the 
time the influx of tourists begins, ar- 
riving a few weeks after Christmas and 
lingering in the pleasant surf until 
May. Although many kinds of fishing 
may be growing less enjoyable than 
they once were, pompano fishing 
around Palm Beach and Miami is as 
good as it was twenty years ago. 
Sportsmen can count on three months 
of highly satisfactory angling. 

The pompano is just as high-hat 
about its food as about the places it 
frequents, for it is truly an epicure. 
Anything in the nature of “sow belly”’ 
is useless as bait. Seldom eating 














Two fine pompano. The thatching of the shelter is from the palms that fringe the beach 
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Winter angling is pure 


delight when a_ tropic 


breeze murmurs in the 


palms and silvery fish 
chase your lure through 
the blue-green rollers 


vertebral fish of any kind, it 
lives almost exclusively on fresh 
clams, oysters, shrimp, crabs, 
and a few other species of 
Crustacea. If you _ select the 
most delicious and expensive sea 
foods, you'll have exactly the 
right bait. Being a gamy fellow, 
the pompano will also strike at arti- 
ficial lures and flies, but usually takes 
only those that resemble shrimp, crabs, 
or the other marine delicacies to which 
he is accustomed. 

Years of experience have taught me 
that it is more sensible to fish with 
regulation surf-casting equipment than 
to use a fly rod or bait-casting tackle, 
although both fly and bait rods often 
are used. I would, nine times out of 
ten, recommend clams as bait. Oc- 
casionally, however, pompano feed al- 
most exclusively on the Florida sand 
“flea.” This strange creature, despite 
the name, is not a flea, but a species of 
crab which lives in the surf. It looks 
almost exactly like a big pecan, equip- 
ped with the legs of a crab! The fleas, 
as I have so often had to explain, do 
not bite fishermen or swimmers. At 
times they make unexcelled pompano 
bait. 

The approved outfit these days for 
the male pompano angler at Palm 
3each consists of swimming trunks, a 
beach robe to put on toward evening 
when the sea breeze becomes cooler, a 
ten-foot, split-bamboo surf rod, with a 
good, free-spool surf reel, filled with 
nine-thread line, a few hooks, leaders, 
casting sinkers, and a couple of bas- 
kets. One basket is filled with live 
clams, sand fleas and shrimp. The 
other holds sandwiches and a thermos 
bottle or two. 





O EQUIPPED, the angler can park 

his car along one of the ocean drives, 
walk a few feet down to the beach, 
bait his hooks, cast out into the lazy 
breakers, and begin to enjoy life. A 
two-hook rig is always employed, with 
the result that two pompano are oc- 
casionally taken at once. Because the 
Gulf Stream is only a few miles off- 
shore, south-bound steamers by dozens 
go sailing by all day. Cocoanut palms 
vave gracefully at the angler’s back, 
planes zoom overhead, and breakers 
roon. The environment of the pom- 
pano angler, in a word, is a little like 
heaven. 

I've taken many thousands of these 
ne fish from the Palm Beach surf 
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since I hooked my first one some 
twenty years ago. Considering that 
pompano often sells for more than $1 
per pound on the market (and is worth 
it) I suppose I have caught $5,000 
worth. But the sport was worth more 
than that. It’s a pity such a fine game 
fish should be sold, but we all know 
that it’s done. Still pompano anglers 
hate the very sight of a net, and many 
would as soon sell a brook trout as a 
pompano. 


NE day last spring, I had driven 

to Olympia Beach, north of Palm 
Beach, between 4 and 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. While my wife sat on the 
sands to enjoy the sea breezes and 
watch the pelicans splashing crazily 
into the ocean, I baited my surf rig 
with fresh clams and cast far out into 
the breakers. I, too, watched the peli- 
cans. They floated along gracefully in 
a line about a hundred feet above the 
water, scarcely moving a wing, and 
then, without notice, they’d crash like 
a crippled plane and strike the water, 
throwing spray fifty feet. 

Soon my line signaled that a pom- 
pano was taking the bait. The tug is 
almost exactly the same as that of a 
big channel bass. I struck and the 
hook sank home. Then the action be- 
gan. My favorite surf rod bent in a 
narrow arc and line went zipping off 
the reel in spite of the automatic drag 
which was set to supply considerable 
tension. At the end of the line, a silvery 
fish jumped out of the waves much as 
a marlin does. Again and again the 
fish jumped and, between leaps, pulled 
and yanked as only a few fish are able 
to do. Meanwhile it kept racing up 
and down in the swells with the speed 
of a bonefish, fighting magnificently 
every inch of the way. In all, it made 
perhaps a dozen jumps, and sped back 
and forth along the beach so rapidly 
that half the time I was walking in 
the surf up to my waist in water, and 
the rest of the time almost running 
backward to keep the line tight! 

When I finally beached the fish with 
an incoming wave, I saw that I had at 
least a five-pounder. As most pompano 





At the height of the season. The author fills a basket with the gamy, gold-flecked fish 


fishing is done just before sunset, one 
seldom gets a picture of his fish except 
by keeping it overnight in the re- 
frigerator! When I photographed mine 
the next morning, it weighed exactly 
five pounds. A five-pound pompano is 
a large one. The fish average between 
two and three pounds and a seven- 
pounder is the largest I have ever seen. 
Even the little ones, however, give the 
surf fisherman all the sport he bar- 
gains for. 

After hooking the big one, I kept 
casting out into the surf at regular 
intervals, using clams, and at times 
sand fleas, for bait. Now and again 
I'd get a strike and hook another fish. 
It’s incomparable sport, casting into 
that beautiful, tossing, emerald-green, 
sea water, catching fish as fine as any 
in the world! Before dark I had caught 
eight pompano. Each fish gave me a 
thrilling tussle, every bit as exciting 
as the free-for-all with the five-pound- 
er. You don’t need to catch fifty or 
sixty pompano in an afternoon to have 
a royal good time, although you can 
easily get that number if conditions 
are right and you don’t run out of 
bait or break your tackle. 


NE of the most attractive of the 

pompano’s many virtues is its in- 
credible jumping ability. Size consid- 
ered, it puts the tarpon in the class of 
a mere beginner when it comes to long- 
range and unexpected jumping. This 
habit of sailing through the atmosphere 
is well known to yachtsmen who often 
have had broiled pompano for dinner 
because one of these playful fish mis- 
calculated its distance and landed 
right in the boat! While the pompano 
is chiefly a surf fish, schools of them 
are usually found around inlets and in 
the harbors at Palm Beach and Miami, 
and it is mostly while cruising such 
inside waters that boatmen, so they 
say, have to dodge flying pompano. Not 
a few, according to the choicest yarns, 
have had their hats knocked off, and 
occasionally a yachtsman is all but 
knocked out when a pompano takes 
to the air and hits him square in the 
tummy. (Continued on page 57) 
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The author and the buck with I6-inch horns he shot after an exciting stalk on the mesa 


Record Heads 
..or Nothing 


DAHO last fall held its second special 
open season on buck antelope. This 
was done to scatter the bands and to 
drive them away from the ranches 
along the valleys, where they do con- 
siderable damage to the crops. Only 
state residents were eligible for per- 
mits, of which but 150 were issued. 

W. L. Dickey, Delmer Coiner, Jess 
Taylor, and I lost no time in applying 
for permits, and the day before the 
season opened we were in the Pahsi- 
meroi valley in the central part of the 
state, ready for the hunt. There we 
were joined by Dee Vissing and his 
wife, of Idaho Falls. 

The Pahsimeroi valley, one of several 
thrown open to this special hunt, is ten 
to twenty-five miles wide and fifty to 
sixty miles long. The lower end of the 
valley floor is dotted with stock ranches, 
while most of the upper portion is open 
desert with sparse sage and grease- 
wood. Some of the highest mountains 
in Idaho surround the valley, Mount 
Borah being in the chain lying between 
the Pahsimeroi and Antelope valleys. 
Last year many antelope were seen 
in the valley, but this year we found 
the major portion of the herds 6,000 or 
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more feet up in the mountains, 
most of the fine old bucks stick- 
ing to high, grassy slopes at and 
above the timber line. 

The first morning we had 
breakfast before daylight at Tay- 


of the mountains by sunup. Soon 

after taking to the hills, we 

sighted a band of about fifty antelope. 
Climbing higher up by way of a small 
creek bed, we soon came to where I 
had killed a fine head the year before. 
Advising the rest of the party to keep 
out of sight, Jess Taylor and I did 
some scouting to locate something 
worth while, because we had all de- 
cided to shoot only record heads or go 
home without shooting at all. As 
Dickey was the oldest member of the 
party, we decided that he should have 
the first fine head. After climbing up 
on a high mesa, Jess and I separated, 
each heading for a low saddle so we 
could look over the north slopes and 
deep canyons. Before I reached the 
saddle I had picked out, Jess stopped 
and motioned for me to join him. He 
had spotted an old boy in the shadow of 
a cliff. We watched him for half an 










Three heads taken on the hunt, after skinning 
lor’s ranch and were at the edge out. 


All rank among the forty record trophies 


hour before he came out into the sun- 
light to feed. We then decided his head 
was worth taking. Jess went back to 
bring Dickey, while I tried to keep the 
antelope in sight without letting him 
see me. Soon the old boy started to- 
ward me and disappeared under a 
shoulder of the mountain. 

I climbed to the top of the mountain, 
as that was my only chance of finding 
the antelope again without being seen. 
There was considerable scrub ma- 
hogany on the west side, and I knew 
the buck was somewhere under it. I 
spent the next two hours trying to look 
in all directions at once. Then, just be- 
low me in the mahogany, I saw a buck 
that I supposed was the big one we had 
spotted. Presently, though he had nei- 
ther seen nor winded me, he decided to 
run and was soon out of sight. 
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these men wanted no trophies but the best. 


Though chances to shoot Idaho antelope are rare, 


Here 


is the absorbing account of their unique hunt 


By ELMER KEITH 


After the buck I had been watching 
disappeared, I had about decided to 
slip down the off side of the mountain 
to see what had become of the boys, 
when a big band of antelope topped out 
on the mountain opposite me. For half 
an hour I froze still among the rocks 
until they vanished over the ridge. They 
had no more than gone when two 
smaller bunches appeared. There were 
altogether too many antelope in sight 
and I knew that, if one located me, he 
would start running and every animal 
within sight would follow. Finally they 
all filed out of sight or bedded down, 
and I slipped away from the peak. 

I found Jess and the gang around 
the ridge. We made our way up to a 
low saddle, from where we could see 
the whole side of the mountain on 
which we had spotted the big buck. At 
last we saw him bedded down under 
the mahogany at the farther end of the 
ridge, about 600 yards away. He saw 
us the moment our heads showed above 
the barren sky line. Jess wanted Dick 
to shoot from there, but I decided it 
was too far. Elevation plays queer 
pranks with the zero of a rifle. Leav- 
ing Jess, Dee and his wife, and Delmer 
to hold the buck’s attention, Dickey 
and I made a circle, coming back to 
the mountain at a point nearly opposite 
that on which the antelope was bedded 
down. 

Removing our hats, we worked out 
until I saw the tops of the antelope’s 
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horns not more than 200 yards below 
us. The ground in front of us was too 
high for any but an offhand shot. Dick 
was using my .257 Remington-Roberts 
with his 8X Lyman Targetspot ’scope 
and 100-grain bullet. Such a ’scope has 
too much power for offhand shooting. 
3y crawling, we gained a few yards 
more, then came to a place 
where we had to flatten out to 
worm our way over the ridge 
yet keep out of sight. Behind a 
small clump of mahogany be- 
yond the ridge I found a place 
where Dickey could rest his 
right elbow uphill. As he was 
puffing from his climb in the 
high, thin air, I told him to 
wait until he steadied down. 
Having rested, he crawled into 
a prone position and, using the 
sling strap, poked the little 
Remington around the mahog- 
any. In doing so, however, he 
dislodged a stone, and the buck, 
which was only 150 yards away, 
was out of his bed instantly. 
He snorted, and shot away like 
the wind, with the hair on his 
rump standing. He looked as if 
he were wearing a feather 
pillow. 

He was headed around the 
side of the mountain, but when 
he started up the other side of 
a gulch, he turned around broad- 
side at 300 yards. Then he 
barked like a small dog. Dickey’s 
gun muzzle was describing a 


Dickey holding his buck and the gun that got circle. Then seeing it steady 


it. The horns measured nearly sixteen inches 
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down, I told him to hold on 







The buck snorted and shot 
away like the wind, From 
our position on the rocks 
he looked as if he were 
wearing a feather pillow 


the front edge of a white spot be- 
hind the buck’s shoulder. Just as 
the buck snorted again, the little 
Remington barked. The animal 
dropped on his nose, too hard hit 
even to roll over or kick. 

Dick was delighted. He had not 
only earned his buck fairly but had 
made a fine shot at long range. 
His buck was a beautiful specimen 
with heavy, massive, finely curled 
horns, measuring fifteen and _ three 
quarter inches. The cape was beauti- 
fully marked, and the head would stand 
about midway in the the forty world’s 
record head for antelope. 

The 100-grain Remington-Roberts 
bullet had cut off the arteries just over 
the heart and had torn a hole about an 
inch and a half in diameter at exit on 
the off side. The antelope had been 
struck about four inches above the 
point on which the cross hairs had 
rested. And this was at 300 yards with 
the rifle sighted in for 200 yards. How- 
ever, the rifle had been sighted in at 
4,000 feet elevation and the shot had 
been made at 7,000 feet. Coiner, Taylor, 
Vissing, and I went on up the valley, 
looking for the next good head, which 
we had decided was to be Vissing’s. 
We located a big lone buck at a water 
hole but he disappeared quickly. We 
then followed two bunches without suc- 
cess. A little while later, after circling 
a hill, we saw the buck again through 
some sparse sage, and crept up to a 
cliff some 400 yards from him. Though 
we showed only a few inches of the 
tops of our heads, he spotted us at 
once and started stamping his feet and 
snorting. I told Jess to take Dee and 
circle the mountain, while Coiner and 
I remained to attract the buck’s at- 
tention. 

Jess and Dee had been gone about a 
half hour when the old boy decided we 
were not to be trusted, turned, and 
left at a hard run, heading for the 
very saddle of the mountain toward 
which Dee (Continued on page 74) 
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BRINGING SECRETS 
OF TROUT TO LIGHT 


In a minature dredge, 
an investigator raises 
a sample of the lake 
bottom to be analyzed 
for its food content. 
A few trout from the 
lake are shown below 


NE day last summer a party of 
serious-faced men _ pitched 
camp on the shore of Purple 
Lake in the Sierra Nevadas, 


and began unpacking crates of strange 
equipment. Instead of the fly rods, 
creels, and the other ordinary para- 
phernalia of anglers, these odd camp- 
ers unloaded from the backs of pack 
horses laboratory test tubes, surgical 
scalpels, racks of jars filled with chemi- 
cals, miniature dredges, and nets. Even 
when a couple of men inflated a frail 
rubber boat, tied on life belts, and 
launched the craft on the shimmering 
waters of the lake, no fly rod came to 
light. 

Ardent anglers though some of these 
men are in their spare time, their in- 
terest in Purple Lake fish was not 
recreational. They formed one of the 
survey parties that were conducting a 
fish census for the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. In the East, and in 
the Rocky Mountain region, similar 
survey parties were at the same time 
descending on other lakes and streams 
in quest of scientific information about 
game fish, mainly trout, studying the 
kinds of food they eat, the waters they 
like, and the types of streams that 
help them thrive. Behind this unique 
effort was the desire to improve fresh- 
water angling throughout the country. 
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The data about fish foods, habits and 
peculiarities, collected on the survey 
and now being assembled, is expected 
to solve many of the problems faced by 
restocking organizations. Knowing the 
food needs of the fish and the types of 
streams they require, these bodies will 
be able to plant fish in the most favor- 
able spots. 

I encountered the Purple Lake sur- 
vey party by chance while on an an- 
gling trip. At the time I reached the 
lake, Dr. Paul R. Needham, associate 
aquatic biologist of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and head of the California 
Trout Investigation, was making an 
inspection of the work. Curious, I 
asked him about the undertaking. 

“Come along,” he invited, “and see 
for yourself.” 

“You seem to be taking great pains,” 
I observed, looking over some of the 
equipment. 

“We are. This is not merely a census. 
We want to find out-what species, sizes, 
and numbers of trout should be planted 
in our game-fish waters. You see, the 
ability of any body of water to sup- 
port trout depends upon a great many 
things, food, the chemical character of 
the stream or lake, and the protection 
the lake or stream affords the fish. 

“Too often in the past, a lot of guess- 
work has gone into stocking streams 


itting Streams 
to the Trout 





and lakes. And naturally, the results 
have quite often been lamentable. The 
ideal objective in stocking is to main- 
tain the greatest possible number of 
fish that can grow to maturity upon 
the amount of food existing in the 
water. This survey work is merely 
fact-finding work. Every scrap of in- 
formation that we can get will help us 
be more specific in the recommenda- 
tions for stocking that we will submit 
when we end our field work. 

“Then, too, we think our survey will 
help show just what must be done to 
improve streams and lakes, and that 
it will help us to locate rearing ponds 
and hatchery sites. We hope some of 
the data will help us decide whether 
the present restrictions are suitable. If 
they’re not, we will recommend changes 
in the laws, or additions to them. We 
think also that the survey will uncover 
some new problems for fish culturists 
to puzzle over in the future. 

“At the moment,” Dr. Needham con- 
tinued, ‘“‘we’re trying to discover just 
what the handsome rainbow and other 
trout in Purple Lake are feeding on.” 

Stepping into the rubber boat, we 
glided out on the lake. Despite its 
fragile appearance in the water, it 
really is a reliable craft, and is able to 
weather most of the freakish winds 
that suddenly blow up in the Sierras. 
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Still, experience has shown the sur- 
veyors that it’s wise to wear a life 
preserver. 

As we paddied across the water, we 
towed a fine-mesh net, in which we 
caught samples of plankton. Plankton 
is microscopic, floating plant and ani- 
mal life existing just below the surface 
of the water. In the Sierras it makes 
up a sizable proportion of the trout 
food. 

When we had collected the day’s 
samples of water foods, we took sam- 
ples of the fish foods from the bottom 
of the lake. This we did by means of 
the unique Ekman dredge. After this 
device is lowered with a rope, and 
settles to the bottom, a weight, or 
“messenger,” is dropped down the line, 
releasing a spring and causing 
the jaws of the dredge to close 
over a bit of bottom. The 
sample is then hauled up to 
the surface. Afterwards the 
scientists sort the organisms 
from the debris with sieves, 
and count and record the food 
particles. 

When we examined the bot- 
tom foods, we found fly larvae, 
phantom-midge larvae, and 
tiny clams. In the shore-line 
debris, caddis larvae, and May- 
fly nymphs abound, furnishing 
additional tasty morsels for 
the trout. The survey party 
also took samples from the 
waters flowing into and out of 
Purple Lake. Samples were 
placed in a white-bottom pan, 
all trash was sorted out, and 
the stream organisms counted. 

The amount of free oxygen 
dissolved in the water, and 
thus available to support fish 
life, is determined by chemical 
analysis. This is done right on 
the job with portable equip- 
ment. One fact brought out 
by chemical analyses was that 
some of the lakes in the 
Sierras do not have enough 
oxygen in their lower waters 
to support fish life. 

Other tests disclosed that it 
is possible to link up the rich- 
ness of fish foods with the 
hardness or softness of the 
water. As a general rule, it 
was found that hard, that is, 
alkaline, waters contain much 
more food than waters that 
are soft, or acid. Most lakes 
and streams of the Sierras 
were found to be neutral or 
slightly acid, which to some 
extent, explained the relative- 
ly poor fish-food conditions 
the surveyors found in that 
region. 

Further food studies in 
California showed that the 
Klamath River drainage holds 
probably the richest food 
supply of any stream in the 
state. This is the stream, of 

ourse, that is world-famed 

rr its steelheads, rainbows, 
ind salmon. 

Seine hauls were made to 

btain samples of fish in- 
habiting the different waters. 
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Placing the water samples in test tubes. 


With their curious gadgets, 
a group of experts dig up 
some surprising facts to 
help anglers interested in 


raising more and finer fish 


By JOE MEARS 





Analyzing water taken from a lake to determine its acidity 
or alkalinity. Tests showed that hard, or alkaline water, 
was likely to contain more food for trout than soft water 





In the portable 
laboratory, the water was studied to determine the exact 
amount of minute vegetable and animal life it contained 


Later, these fish were weighed care- 
fully in the laboratory to determine the 
rate of fish growth, and to learn the 
influence of diet on fish health. Sein- 
ing also was the method used to make 
the actual fish count. 

The Sierra studies turned up the 
surprising fact that, just because it is 
lightly fished, a stream does not guar- 
antee fine trout. Overstocking, the 
tests indicate, is often the cause, es- 
pecially in waters where the food sup- 
ply is relatively poor. This explains 
those thin, big-headed trout that give 
you such a puny battle when you catch 
them in some lakes at high altitudes. 

In the same Sierra Lakes, the survey 
showed, Loch Leven trout have not 
done so well as rainbows and are in 
much poorer condition. On 
the other hand, Loch Levens 
seem to thrive exceedingly 
well in warmer waters at low 
elevations. It was revealed al- 
so that the Loch Leven’s can- 
nibalistic tendencies, his wari- 
ness, and his longevity, make 
him a serious problem when 
he’s stocked in waters where 
he can survive, even though 
the environment is not really 
suited to him. 

The fish-survey parties did 
some of their most outstand- 
ing work on the problem of 
stream improvement. Trout 
anglers know, of course, that 
long flat stretches that lack 
deep pools are poor places in 
which to catch good-sized 
trout. The shallow water 
doesn’t give trout enough 
cover or shelter to make them 
feel safe and comfortable, and 
the larger fish usually travel 
right on through it. The main 
objective of stream improve- 
ment work, Dr. Needham 
pointed out, is to increase the 
amount of shelter, and there- 
by the amount of really fish- 
able water. To provide more 
shelter for trout, the investi- 
gators designed and_ tested 
various types of small, cheap 
dams, current deflectors, and 
other barriers. Some of these 
have been found to be very 
effective. Stream improvement 
seeks also to better the spawn- 
ing conditions where that is 
necessary. It aims at building 
up the food supply, and at re- 
ducing seasonal fluctuations in 
the flow and temperature of 
trout waters. 

Stream-improvement work 
was first started in Michigan 
and New York. The work in 
California last summer was 
the first of its kind in the 
state. Fortunately for anglers, 
most of the Pacific Coast 
streams are well provided with 
shelter. In fact, the eight men, 
who directed the CCC labor 
which improved streams in 
the National Forests of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton for the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Fisheries, found 
but (Continued on page 43) 
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or me 











With the gaur gaining 
rapidly on me and my 
heart pounding like a 
trip hammer, | called 
on the little strength 
left in my tired body 
and made a desperate 
jump for the lowest 
limb of the big tree 





TAYLOR 


A hurried shot... 
wounded, maddened 
gaour ... a jammed 
rifle . . . These are 
the preliminaries 
to this pulsing 
tale of a lone hunt 
for one of Asia's 
most-feared killers 














While Death Waited Below 


OR downright, malicious 
revengefulness, there is 
probably no animal in 
the world equal to the 
gaur of the Far East. He is classed as 
a large, ferocious bovine, and in appear- 
ance seems to be a cross between the 
water buffalo and the American bison. 
In temperament and disposition, he has 
all the ferocity of the African buffalo, 
and, when wounded, will attack on sight. 
These huge bovines, some of them 
weighing as much as a ton, are found 
only in the deep, inaccessible jungles 
of the highlands of Burma, Siam, and 
Indo-China. They are magnificent ani- 
mals, dark brown in color, with white 
stockings. A full-grown male often has 
horns with a forty-inch spread. 
Belonging to the ruminant family, the 
gaur lives on the young, tender grasses 
of the open lands, and at night sleeps 
in the thick jungle. Carnivorous ani- 
mals give him a wide berth. The tiger, 
known for his ferocity and lust for 
killing, will never engage in a battle 
with a gaur, even if he be hungry. He 
has learned from sad experience the 
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formidable horns of the gaur are to be 
avoided. 

Gaurs are never encountered singly. 
They move in herds of from five to a 
hundred. When a hunter first comes 
upon a grazing herd, he is immediate- 
ly impressed with what appears to be 
a beautiful bucolic scene. Under this 
deceptive tranquility lies a danger which 
has cost the life of many an unwary 
hunter. The animal believes in live and 
let live, and never bothers man unless 
man first bothers him. But, when he 
does decide to fight, look out! 

While awaiting at Saigon, Indo- 
China, for the arrival of two hunters 
from New York, I had a few weeks to 
myself. Leaving Saigon, I boarded a 
train for Dalat in the Lang-Bian 
Mountains of Annam. The interior of 
this region is all high, thickly covered 
with pine trees and impenetrable jungle. 
The Annam mountains are a continua- 
tion of Yunnan range in China, with 
the Lang-Bian plateau at the southern 
edge. Leaving the train at Phan Rang, 
at the foot of the mountain, I continued 
by automobile to Dalat. 


Procuring rooms at the Lang-Bian 
Palace Hotel, I set out for the short 
walk to M. Millet’s residence. Millet 
was a thin, browned Frenchman, who 
for thirty years had been the head of 
the Forest Department at Dalat, and 
incidentally one of the best authorities 
on big game hunting in Annam. He told 
me he had received word that morning 
from one of his trackers that a herd of 
gaur had been seen just a few miles to 
the north. This bit of news was made 
even more exciting when Millet offered 
me the services of two of his trackers. 
Thanking him, I requested him to have 
the men report at the hotel at 2 o’clock 
the next morning. 


T THE colorful Annamite bazaar, a 
short distance from the hotel, I 
engaged a small pony cart to convey us 
to the little Moi village, from which I 
had been advised to start. From the 
village the remainder of the trip was 
to be made on foot. 
It was cold and dreary when I awoke 
the next morning. Hastily tumbling in- 
to my clothes, I left the hotel with my 
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two rifles, one a double-barreled Jeffries 
Express .475, and the other at 6.5 mm. 
Mannlicher. On the steps of the hotel I 
saw my two trackers, enveloped in 
heavy blankets. I handed the men my 
guns, water bottle, and a large hamper 
of sandwiches prepared by the maitre 
d’hotel. We scrambled into the pony 
cart and started for the Moi village. 

Two hours later, as we approached 
the edge of a large plateau, we wit- 
nessed the majestic splendor of a jungle 
dawn. It was heralded by the excited 
chatter of innumerable monkeys, the 
squawks of parrots, the gay chirping 
of smaller birds, and, in the distance, 
the occasional trumpeting of elephants. 

While the cart was hugging the 
shadows of the tall trees, I suddenly 
felt my arm grasped by Nghoit, my 
head trapper. He was pointing an ex- 
cited finger to the slopes of the hills 
some two miles away, whispering in 
his native tongue, “Gaur!” 

Scanning the hillsides through my 
glasses, I discerned a number of dark 
specks, slowly moving toward the thick 
jungle that surrounded the base of the 
hills. With a look of concern on his 
face, Nghoit whispered that gaurs were 
dangerous to hunt. Today I appreciate 
the reason for his anxiety, but at that 
time I did not understand the ferocity 
of these cattlelike browsers, nor did I 
know a nerve-shaking experience was 
in store for me. 


FE HURRIED along as fast as we 

could, hugging the edge of the 
clearing. Upon rounding a bend, we 
beheld the herd some 300 yards away. 
The beasts were scattered in groups of 
twos and threes, much like a herd of 
cows. Like most wild animals, the gaur 
has a well-developed sense of smell, so 
we took the precaution of getting 
downwind, and cautiously crept toward 
the herd. 

I was elated that we had come upon 
them without a long, arduous tramp. 
Crawling on our bellies we drew closer 
to the herd. The tall grass concealed 
our movements from the ever-watchful 
leader. He was a bull of magnificent 
proportions, with extraordinarily large 
horns circling back well over his neck. 
His crescent must have measured at 
least forty-two inches. 

The animal suddenly stopped feeding, 
lifted his head, and sniffed the air. I 
thought he had caught 
our scent. Panting for 
breath after our long 
ind arduous climb, I 
lecided to rest a mo- 
ment, remembering Mil- 
let’s warning, “Do not 
shoot until you are sure 
f your aim.”’ My track- 
ers kept whispering 
impatiently, ‘‘Shoot, 
master, shoot.” But I 
shook my head, desir- 
ng to move closer for 
in effective shot. Con- 
tinuing till we were 
ibout 150 yards from 
he now very suspicious 
gaur, I took aim with 

y Jeffries and fired. 

The animal gave not 

he slightest indication 
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of being hit. As there was a cartridge 
in the other barrel of my gun, I still 
had the drop on him should he decide 
to charge. At the report of the rifle 
there had been a thunderous roar of 
hoofs as the startled herd crashed off 
with amazing speed into the deep 
grass, leaving the now thoroughly in- 
furiated bull by himself. 

The huge beast stood his ground for 
a brief moment. Then, lowering his 
head with a wicked snort, he started in 
our direction. He came head on, with 
incredible speed. My one remaining 
bullet would have to be well placed, I 
cautioned myself, or I would find my- 
self in a precarious position. There was 
no time to reload the empty barrel, and 
the smaller gun would be no more 
effective in stopping the brute than 
would a peashooter in halting a charg- 
ing lion. It was time for quick action. 

I took aim, intending to get him 
directly beneath the shoulder. My aim 
was high. The bullet struck the hump 
on the beast’s back. This only aroused 
his fury all the more and increased his 
determination to get me! I turned 
quickly to take the smaller rifle from 
my gun bearer, still hoping to put in 
a quick shot on some vital spot. But 
there was no one behind me! The men 
had fled, taking my rifie with them. 

There was no time for reflection. I 
dashed down the mountain slope as fast 
as my legs could carry me. A thought 
flashed through my mind. Could I re- 
load on the run? I tried it but some- 
thing jammed in the breach of the gun, 
and I could not break it to get the 
dead cartridges out. 

Just one thing remained for me to 
do. That was to drop all excess weight 
and make speed, for the bull was com- 
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ing on with convulsive leaps, and gain- 
ing on me at an alarming rate. Drop- 
ping my gun, I shifted into high gear. 
Some thirty yards down the slope stood 
a tree whose branches seemed to be 
within my reach. I swerved toward it. 
Could I reach it in time? 

On nearing it, I saw that the only 
accessible limb was on the opposite 
side. The gaur was close upon me and 
I knew that, if I attempted to stop and 
climb the slippery tree with my heavy 
hunting boots, he would brush me off 
with his horns and trample me under 
his murderous hoofs. 


A I dashed down the steep incline 
past the tree, an old trick popped 
into my mind. With the bull only a 
few feet behind me, I threw myself flat 
on my belly and rolled out of the path 
of the charging brute. His speed was 
too great to halt. He plunged by me, 
just missing the back of my head with 
his mighty feet. His momentum car- 
ried him thirty yards past me before 
he could slide to a stop and scramble 
back up the slope. 

No sooner had he passed over me 
than I was again on my feet and strug- 
gling up the slope toward the tree, 
which alone offered refuge. My heart 
was pounding like a trip hammer, and 
my legs were wobbly with terror, for a 
backward look showed that the gaur 
was gaining on me. 

As the gaur gave a triumphant snort 
at my back, I mustered my little re- 
maining strength, leaped for the lowest 
limb, and clutched it desperately. I had 
just enough strength left to pull myself 
up to safety. 

My heart still pounding almost to 
suffocation (Continued on page 42) 
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THE BEAST'S ONE FEAR 


Collecting large bunches of leaves and dried 
j ad grass, the natives tied them to long poles 
and lit them, and then advanced on the gaur 
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-An Elk Head 


ne) isla PARLOR 


LK? Why the Selway is full of 
them,” said my talkative neigh- 
bor on the subway as we sped 

La downtown. “The hunting out 
there is simply great. And fishing! 
Two-pound rainbows grab your fly be- 
fore it hits the water and fight you to 
a standstill.” 

“Must be a wonderful river, the Sel- 
way,” I guessed. 

“It’s not a river,” snapped my com- 
panion. “It’s a national forest out in 
Idaho. Didn’t you ever hear of Andy 
and Carl?” 

“Well, the names sound sort of fa- 
With Andy for a miliar.”’ 
guide, Louis and “Familiar? They’re household words 
the author take Andy and Carl are the best trappers 
the Lochsa trail “9 7 7 : ig en 

and guides in the state. If you haven't 


that leads into “ 
‘ the heart of the heard Andy bugle for elk on a wild- 


2 A Selway forest's parsnip whistle, you’ve missed half your 
et if big-elk country education.” 

4 I was becoming a little bewildered 
“It certainly must be an experience,” 
I said. 

“The greatest sport in the world. 
Why don’t you go hunting out there 
yourself? Seven or eight-point elk, 
glorious country, marvelous people, 
magnificent 

Though the day at the office was a 
busy one, I frequently found myself 
musing on the glories of the Selway. 
At home that night I stared blankly at 
my newspaper. Lordly Selway elk were 
browsing in enchanting glades on the 
page before me. 

Molly interrupted my dreaming to 
read a letter she’d just received from her mother 
out on a ranch in Montana. Her dad, the letter 
said, was too stiff in the joints to do much hunting, 
now that he was in his seventies. Molly sort of 
choked up over that. 

You see, my wife’s father and brothers, and all 
the other men she knew as a girl, seem from her 
remarks to have been he-men who, while doing a 
little cattle ranching on the side, devoted their lives 
to hunting deer and bear, and fishing for trout. 
Many a time, just when I was making myself out 
to be a hero because I caught a four-pound bass 
when I was a boy, Molly had cut in with a deer 
story about her brother Louis’s hand-to-hand 
encounter with the big buck that had twenty-two 
points. For twenty years I had listened to things 
like that while Molly kept saying, ‘Why don’t you 
take a little vacation next fall and go out to 
Dad’s ranch for a deer hunt?” 

Finally it dawned on me that she had been try- 
ing all these years to make me a hero like Lame 
Sam, Sliver Jackson, and Handsome, and the other 
odd characters that infested that part of the 
Ret NT a : country. I was just a bit annoyed. 

“Why,” asked Molly as she finished reading the 
letter, “don’t you go deer hunting next fall?” 













































A cougar gets inquisitive. At the time, the author carried only a camera 
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“No,” I answered with some heat. 
“Not next fall. I’m going now!” 

“Oh, you can’t go now. People don’t 
hunt deer in the summer.” 

“They can with a camera. And they 
can fish for two-pound rainbow trout 
that grab your fly before it hits the 
water.” 

“John!” exclaimed Molly. “Are you 
il?” 

“Not at all! I’ve decided to hunt. 
That’s all. Say, did Lame Sam or 
Sliver Jackson or that fellow Hand- 
some ever get an eight-point elk?” 

“It’s not elk country around our 
ranch,” parried Molly. “But Sliver 
Jackson’s brother was a great elk 
hunter. He gave Dad that elk head in 
ur ranch-house living room.” 

“Well, we’re going to have a bigger 
E elk head in our own living room. I’m 
; roing out to the Selway right now to 

kk it over. Next fall, I'll go out and 
igle an elk on a wild-parsnip whistle.” 

I could plainly see that Molly was 
hrilled—even if somewhat perplexed. 

And by the time I’m through,” I 
ent on, “I’m going to make those 
eer-hunting pals of yours look like 
kers. I'm going to get an elk!” And 
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This lordly elk strolled into view after both members of the party had got heads 






a few days later I was on my 
way to the Selway. 

The Selway National Forest is 
in east-central Idaho, just west 
of the Bitter Root Mountains. It 
is rough, mountainous country 
with an average elevation of 
about a mile. Steep slopes rise 
to peaks as high as 8,000 feet. 
Most of it is heavily timbered 
with white pine, red and white 
fir, and tamarack. Ancient cedar 
groves are found wherever the 
ground is swampy and second 
growth pine where there have 
been forest fires. The forest is drained 
by two rivers, the Lochsa in the north 
and the Selway in the south. Near its 
western boundary, these streams join 
to form the Middle Fork of the Clear- 
water. 

Along the Lochsa and to the north of 
it, where I chose to do my exploring, 
the Selway is practically inaccessible, 
except by way of Lolo pass in the Bit- 
ter Root mountains. The Lolo Indian 
trail was the one used by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1805 and in 1877 by 
Chief Joseph and his Nez Perce tribe 
on his retreat before Gen. Howard. To 


If you have ever tried to 
convince your wife that you 
are a hero, you'll chuckle 


at this tale of a hunter who 





to outdo his in-laws 






tries 


By JOHN PINE 


The author scrapes down a quarter of his elk. The 
leaning pole makes hanging easy for a lone hunter 


my delighted eye it was as fascinating 
when I first beheld it as it could pos- 
sibly have been to the intrepid ex- 
plorers a century and a quarter ago. 

I found without much difficulty the 
cabin of the celebrated Andy and Carl in 
a fine cedar grove on the northern side 
of the Lochsa. From this cabin I made 
many excursions into the surrounding 
country, armed now with only my 
camera. Evidence of game was every- 
where. Tracks of moose, elk, and deer 
were numerous. On the banks of 
streams I found places where bears 
had dug up roots or the nests of yellow- 
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jackets. Every so often I caught sight 
of a mountain sheep or goat upon a 
crag. Grouse continually whirred up 
into the trees and rainbow trout were 
always to be had for the trouble of 
making a cast or two over any of the 
several swift streams. 

One short trip gave me more thrills 
than I expected. Following the tracks 
of a moose in the hope of getting a pic- 
ture of the animal, I came to a pool. 
Detecting a slight movement of brush 
near the foot of a fallen tree, I sighted 
my camera on the spot. Instead of a 
moose, a mountain lion walked out on 
the log. I snapped the camera before 
thinking of flight. But flight was un- 
necessary. The lion took one look at 
me and vanished. 

More than satisfied with the hunting 
prospects offered by the Selway, I went 
home, first, however, making plans with 
Molly's brother, Louis, to return in the 
fall. 

A few days before the hunting season 
opened I was back in the Selway. Ona 
sunny afternoon, Louis and I, with 
Andy and Carl as guides, rode eight 
miles down the Lochsa river trail with 
pack horses, then zigzagged up the 
mountain side on a cross trail until 
we reached the flat top of a ridge, 
about 2,000 feet above the river, where 
we made camp. It was chilly but not 
really cold, and the stars 
shone brightly as we banked 
the fire and crawled into 
our sleeping bags. 

It seemed but a few 
minutes until I was awak- 
ened by the aroma of boil- 
ing coffee and, peeping out, 
saw Carl getting breakfast 
over a crackling fire. The 
stars were still shining, 
though there was faint light 
in the eastern sky. At dawn 
we resumed our journey on 
horseback, leaving Andy to 
tend camp. 

We made a steep ascent 
of about 1,500 feet to a 
long, narrow valley that 
opened out at its far end 
into a rugged, mountain 
basin, green with buckbrush 
and young pines, above 
which protruded an occa- 
sional bleached and _ fire- 
scarred trunk of an older 
tree. Just as we entered 
the basin we heard a pe- 
culiar trumpeting to our 
left. 

“Hey! What was that?” I 


asked. 
“An elk bugling,” an- 
swered Carl. “The place is 


full of elk. If you can move 
quietly enough through the 
windfalls, you may get a 
shot.” 

Louis and I dismounted, 
leaving Carl with the horses. 
While I clambered over 
windfalls and through buck- 
brush, the bugling became 
more frequent. At the head 
of a little stream I found a 
swampy spot so full of elk 
tracks that it resembled a 
cow yard. They were so 
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fresh that a trickle of water into one 
of the tracks had not yet filled it. There 
was a strong animal smell that I later 
learned was the odor of an elk. A little 
trail which I followed up to the rim of 
the basin was full of elk tracks, some 
of them enormous. By this time, the 
bugling was coming not only from 
ahead, but from behind and from both 
sides of me. 


T LENGTH a cow elk came out in 
plain view just across a little gully 
and quickly vanished behind a clump 
of brush. Thinking there might be a 
bull in her neighborhood, I decided to 
leave the trail and cross to the place 
where she had disappeared. Then I 
discovered that the intervening brush 
stood eight to ten feet high and was 
so thick and interlaced it was impos- 
sible to get through it except by fol- 
lowing elk trails. Blow-downs were 
enormous and so frequent that in an 
hour I advanced only a few hundred 
yards. It was exasperating to listen 
to the calls without being able to get 
a shot. 

Once an elk bugled almost, it seemed, 
at my elbow, but I did not see the 
animal. At such close range, the call 
sounded like the neighing of a horse, 
though shriller. The bugling of an elk 
is, in fact, the same sort of thing as 


neighing, but it consists of three rising 
notes, the last of which is loud, shrill 
and prolonged. It then decreases in 
volume and drops in pitch as it ends 
It is not a whistle as some contend. It 
could be compared to the high notes of 
a bugle. 

3efore noon the bugling ceased and 
the basin was silent. In the afternoon 
a few, though not many, calls were 
heard. Finally I encountered Louis on 
the trail. Neither of us had had a shot 


Andy had a fine supper of blue grouse 


and dumplings ready for us when we 
reached camp. 

“Did you use your elk calls?” he in- 
quired after supper as we smoked our 
pipes. 

“No,” I confessed. 

“I forgot,’”’ said Louis. 


“Of all the—,” exploded Andy. “Why 


do you suppose I made them and 
showed you how to blow them?” 

The elk calls Andy had given us we 
had seen him make out of a reedlike, 
hollow stem found around the cedar 
swamps. He said it was a wild parsnip, 
but, as he knew as little about botany 
as we did, it may have been something 
else. These calls were about a foot long 
and an inch in diameter. Blowing upon 
them produces three notes rising in 
succession, and a little practice makes 
them sound (Continued on page 82) 
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One of the reasons the Selway was chosen for the hunt. This majestic moose, crossing Papoose Creek, was 
snapped by the author on an exploring trip, made before the season opened. The antlers are in velvet 
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By WILLIAM HORNE 


EFORE a crackling fire in a 
slab-sided cabin, deep in the 
Okefenokee Swamp of south- 
eastern Georgia, Howard 
and I ate hungrily of the squirrel 
stew, corn pone, and black coffee 
that Eddie and Nathan, our 
swamp-born guides, had prepared 
for us. The long trip down from 
Waycross in the bateaux had been 
tiring, and, for my part, I was 
ready to turn in the moment the 
tin dishes had been washed up. 

“There won’t be no moon to- 
night,” he said. “How would you 
all like to go on a cat hunt?” 

“Nothing would suit us better,” 
answered Howard, for both of us. 

“Here, Hank,’’ summoned Na- 
than, getting up. At the sound of 
his voice, a gaunt, bony, long- 
eared hound, which had _ been 
crunching squirrel bones and lapping 
up corn cakes in a corner, shuffled 
across the cabin. In his wake, came a 
mongrel pup. Going up to Nathan, 
Hank nuzzled the guide’s calloused 
hand. -His ears were the longest I'd 
ever seen on a dog and his eyes sad 
and mild. That mildness, I was soon 
to learn, was deceptive, for Hank was 
a fighting hound if ever there was one. 

“Get your revolvers buckled on, 
boys,” ordered Eddie, putting away the 
supper dishes. ‘‘May need them for 
close-up work.” 

Taking both hand guns and rifles, we 
went down to the swampy shore where 
we had tied up the bateaux. “Might as 
well leave the outboard here,’ said 
Nathan. “Can’t use it where we're 
going.” Telling Howard to climb into 
the larger boat, Eddie called the dogs 
and shoved off into darkness. Nathan 
and I followed. 

There is something eerie and unreal 
about the Okefenokee after dark. On 
this night, though we couldn’t see, we 
knew there was swamp around us for 
countless miles, a morass dotted with 
strange islands that seem willing to 
sink the moment you place foot upon 
them. The name of the district, taken 
rom the Seminole language, recog- 
nizes this curious instability. The name 
neans “trembling earth.” 

Bear, deer, timber wolves, fox, wild- 
ats, and panthers haunt the over- 
grown trails of the larger, firmer 
slands. Beaver, otter, raccoon, musk- 
rat, and opossum abound everywhere. 
In the shallows, alligators lie in wait 

r their unwary prey. 

As we glided along through the 
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Old Hank 


ets a Cat 


tale of a gaunt, 
swamp-reared 

hero that proved 
his mettle in a 


fierce death 


The stirring 


struggle 


blackness, we could now and 
again hear a dead limb plop into 
the water and birds squawking 
hoarsely above us. The way be- 
came more tangled every foot we 
advanced. After a time, I caught 
sight of an inky fringe of oak and 
cypress growth ahead and the 
bateau scraped bottom. 

Nathan stepped out into the 
knee-deep water and shoved the boat 
onto the shore of an island. As I fol- 
lowed, Eddie’s boat came out of the 
dark. Stepping ashore, Eddie lit a 
kerosene flambeau. Nathan set out 
through the jungle, with Eddie and the 
dogs following. Howard and I brought 
up the rear. The flickering light cast 
ghostly shadows about us as we picked 
our way through the dense under- 
growth. At each step our feet sank 
almost ankle deep in the spongy earth. 
The dogs trotted off into the night 
ahead of us and presently we heard the 
yodeling voice of old Hank, and the 
high-pitched, excited yelping of the pup. 


TILL we went on, forcing our 

way through spiked bamboo that 
clutched and tore at our clothes, pick- 
ing a path across quivering mires by 
stepping gingerly from tussock to tus- 
sock, and stumbling over upturned tree 
roots and rotting logs. At one place we 
had to halt ten minutes while Nathan, 
with his bush knife, whacked a way 
through interlaced vines. Just as we 
started through, Nathan stopped again 
and raised his flambeau as a signal for 
silence From far ahead came Hank’s 
mournful wail. The jungle caught it 
up and echoed it through the night. 


The hound met the snarling killer in midair, his 
fangs flashing and a deep growl in his throat 


“They've struck,” exclaimed Nathan. 

“Suppose it’s a 'coon?” I whispered. 

“Naw,” he drawled, “Hank’s a cat 
dog. He wouldn’t pay no heed to the 
biggest ‘coon in the swamp.” 

The baying grew more persistent. 
Finally Nathan and Eddie started off. 
“Let’s go,’’ Eddie called over his shoul- 
der, ‘“‘they’ve treed, sure.” 

He led a swift pace. Following, 
Howard and I had to jump logs and 
dodge low-hanging limbs that threat- 
ened to behead us. Old Hank’s melo- 
dious wailing grew louder. At last 
Eddie’s flambeau showed us the dogs, 
circling restlessly beneath a squat oak, 
its gnarled branches heavily weighted 
with thick masses of Spanish moss. 

At a word from Nathan, both dogs 
became quiet. Old Hank retreated a 
few paces and sat on his haunches, 
whining impatiently. Taking the flam- 
beau, Nathan peered up into the thick 
branches, weaving the flaming torch 
about in his effort to locate our quarry 
by the gleam of its eyes. Suddenly he 
grunted with satisfaction. 

“There he is,” he said. 

Crowding around him, we saw two yel- 
low-green orbs shining down at us. Ed- 
die raised his Winchester, but Nathan 
stopped him. (Continued on page 55) 
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signs that have 
increased rapidly of 
late, sportsmen now 
find this welcoming 
notice. At right, the 
author is hunting on 
a state-owned tract 
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This natural pond, a haunt of wood duck, will serve as a model for artificial ponds 


HE calendar said November 11, the 
‘| evening day of New Jersey's hunt- 

ing season, but the weather didn’t 
seem to know it. An _ unseasonable 
warm spell was carrying on with fog 
and rain. The brown fields were water- 
soaked, and the low hills played peek- 
aboo from behind curtains of gray mist. 
Yet, in those sodden fields and dripping 
woods, were some of the 30,000 pheas- 
ants the State had put out in 19356 to 
join with the wild birds in making a 
gunner’s holiday. 

This was the first year of New Jer- 
sey’s new public shooting grounds 
nearly 9,000 acres of State-owned and 
heavily stocked coverts—-supplemented 
by over 130,000 acres of land previous- 
ly posted, but now thrown open under 
the farmers-sportsmen plan. For the 
first time in years, a scatter-gun en- 
thusiast could, without driving until he 
was tired, pick a hunting spot that was 
not all messed up with ‘‘Keep Out!” 
signs. Maybe a bird or two would get 
up without being invisible in the fog. 
Perhaps a dog could work around in it 
and still be seen. So, though every- 
thing seemed more in keeping with 
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trout fishing than with toting the old 
12 gauge around, I just had to go. This 
opening of the shooting season is too 
important to be passed up just because 
of the weather! I telephoned L. G. 
MacNamara, Superintendent of Game 
Management for the State. 

“Say, what’s all this ‘public shooting 
grounds’ thing about?’ I asked. “Is it 
just a gesture, or the real McCoy?” 

The ‘phone crackled with MacNama- 
ra’s reply. 

“Bunk?” he snorted. “I should say 
not. It’s the real thing, a chance for 
every one to get some game. Don’t ex- 
pect too much of it this season. This is 
the plan’s first year, and it’s going to 
take five years to get into full stride, 
but we're going to develop those State- 
owned tracts so that the birds can get 
plenty of natural food and cover. Under 
proper development the birds won't all 
be shot out during the season. Some of 
them will always be able to hide where 
they can’t be taken, and there will be 
a sanctuary in each tract, too. Come 
on down, and I'll take you over the 
Clinton grounds. I’ve got a six-month- 
old pup that looks like a comer, and 
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With game getting scarce, 
New Jersey makes a bold 
effort to provide grand 
game-bird shooting for 


every hunter in the state 


we'll give him a try-out. Just see for 
yourself what’s being done. Come to- 
morrow and avoid the first-day rush. 
I'll show you some birds—and not dead 
ones, either.” 

“Show me one, and I'll be satisfied,” 
was my response. 

Not long after daylight, the next 
day, Mac and I drove through an 
opening in a rail fence several miles 
out of Clinton. The ceiling was low, as 
the aviators say, and the visibility bad. 
A sign by the roadside boldly pro- 
claimed, “‘Public Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds. Open to Licensed Hunters 
and Anglers. N. J. Fish and Game 
Commission.” Inside the fence the 
grass was deeply rutted with the tire 
marks of many cars. It looked as 
though Princeton had played Yale in 
that field the day before to a stand-out 
crowd. Footmarks were everywhere, 
the long grass and weeds all trampled 
down. 


HE birds certainly took a licking 

yesterday,” I remarked, as I looked 
over the evidence. “There can’t be 
anything but hens left.” 
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“Don’t kid yourself,” said Mac, get- 
ting his dog Jack out of the car. “There 
were 300 gunners on this one tract 
yesterday, and they got 250 pheasants, 
but there are a lot left, if we can find 
them. 

The tall grass was beaded with drops 
of moisture. At every step those drops 
hit you on the pants and didn’t stop, 
but went right on through to the skin. 
Before we had crossed that foot-pitted 
field we were sopping. Mac’s pup gal- 
loped around gayly, nose busy, sniffing 
at every likely bit of cover. 


patch. The birds had found the food 
and approved of it. It made sense after 
all. We left the sodden field with its 
disorderly-looking grain patch, and 
went up rising ground into the woods. 

“The birds got so shot up yesterday 
that they’ve taken to the woods and 
swamps,” said Mac. ‘“You’d be sur- 
prised at some of the hiding places 
they pick. One of the commissioners 
was here yesterday, and saw a pheas- 
ant run into a woodchuck hole. He 
was interested, and found a stick with 
a crooked end. With that 
stick he drew out of that 





Then we came to a grain 
patch. The standing grain 
was new to me. There didn’t 
seem to be any sense to a 
crop like that. There were 
plants of all kinds and of 
varying heights. It looked 
as though, at the end of a 
long hard day, some tired 
farmer had decided to rid 
himself of all his left-over 
seeds. chucking them broad- 
cast in one, big mixture. 
Mac, wading right into the 
patch, pulled off some 
grains, rubbed them in his hands, and 
showed them to me. 

“Kafir corn, sorghum, hemp, vetch, 
flax, millet, rape, buckwheat, sudan 
grass, soy beans, and cowpeas,” he ex- 
plained. ‘This is one of our food patches. 
This is a mixture we’ve worked out 
ourselves. You see there are plants of 
all heights, so the birds can reach some 








Sorghum, one of the 
foods being planted 


one hole five live and un- 
wounded pheasants! Tie 
that, if you can!” 

The woods were open and 
scrubby, too open for cover, 
and originally with very 
little natural food. I could 
see that for myself. The 
State is bringing in laurel, 
rhododendron, and many 
native shrubs and trees that 
will not only furnish cover 
but a natural food supply. 
Mac pointed out some plant- 
ings already made. Among them are 
wild grape, viburnums, thorns, 
Japanese barberry, wild cherry, 
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than grain brought in and scattered. 

From the right and left of us came 
shots, and the baying of hounds. Other 
hunters were after bunnies. From a 
little valley to the left came a shout. 
A gunner there had recognized Mac 
through the murk. 

“Hey, Mac! We put up a cock down 
here, and he went up into the woods 
just beyond you!” 

We got interested right away. While 
Mac had been showing me some of the 
new trees and shrubs, the pup, Jack, 
had been swallowed up by the fog. He 
was called back, and sent up the hill 
ahead of us. I was aquiver with eager- 
ness. It’s funny, but no matter how 
much you fish and hunt, it never stales 
or becomes matter-of-fact. The rise of 
a trout, the roar of a flushed bird, are 
always packed with drama. For per- 
haps ten minutes, Jack went in and out 
of the brush, tail waving, but with no 
sign of particular interest. Then, while 
passing an old stump at a gallop, he 
stopped suddenly, half turned, and 
froze. It was beautiful. He was only a 
pup, but he made a point then that a 
veteran pointer could not have bettered. 
I pushed ferward the safety catch on 

my gun, and went in. There 
came a startling roar of 





raspberry, blackberry, blue- 
berry, snowberry, sumac, bitter- 
sweet, honéysuckle, dogwood, 
ironwood, flowering crab, beech, 
locust, white oak, hickory, black 
walnut, and catalpa. Such trees 


wings, sweetest of any music 
to a gunner’s ears. I could 
not see the bird plainly be- 
cause of the tree trunks, and 
there was no _ identifying 
cackle such as a cock pheasant 














of them in any snow we're likely to as the ironwood and flowering makes when flushed. “Hen!” 
have. Give the birds plenty of food and crabs are of value for their I thought disgustedly. Then 
cover, and they won’t winter kill or buds, on which the ruffed grouse out (Continued on page 70) 
leave the area. We've got corn patches’ is wont to feed. Birds won't 

F on this same tract, too. We’re putting drift when they have plenty of 

t in these food patches on all the tracts.” food available. If you would 

4 I looked around with new interest. have game, food is the first 
This was better than throwing grain essential, and natural food, 

¢ broadcast to the hungry birds in win- grown right on the place, is a 

i ter. There were fresh droppings in the lot better and more economical 































Husked corn provides food for the game birds 
until snow falls. Above is one of the pole 
traps used to help rid the state preserves 
of hawks. A vine-tangled tree, felled to 
furnish cover for game birds, shown at left 
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a Corot canvas or a pointer pup. That 
this feeling is growing among dog buy- 
ers is proven by the enormous increase 
in registrations. And why not? The 
first cost of a purebred may be a little 
greater, but only a little, and, from then 
on, as the old wheeze has it, it costs no 
more to feed a thoroughbred than it 
does to feed a mutt. 

I'll admit the mongrel has one out- 
standing asset—tthe fascinating mystery 
as to what he’s going to look like when 
he grows up. But even this cross-word 
puzzle is solved in ten months or so. 
Then the fun is all over and the solu- 
tion almost always disappointing. If 
you’re determined to gamble, baseball 
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HEY say marriages are made in 

heaven, and I sometimes think the 

purchase of a pup should be super- 
vised in the same general locality. Cer- 
tainly selecting the roly-poly little rascal 
you plan to make your pal and hunting 
companion is in many respects like 
picking the paragon of all the virtues 
you intend to make your wife—or hus- 
band, as the case may be. There are a 
number of fundamental differences, of 
course. You can be absolutely sure, for 
instance, that your puppy is going to 
love you devotedly every hour of every 
day he lives with you. You can’t be 
quite so positive about the paragon. 
Then, too, you agree to take the girl or 
boy-friend for better or worse, while, 
theoretically, you can get rid of the pup 
any time you feel like it. But can you? 
The fact is, in two short days the aver- 
age pup can so completely win his way 
into your heart that, although you real- 
ize he isn't all you hoped he was, you 
simply can’t bring yourself to let him 
go. By the time you have him psycho- 
analyzed, he has you hypnotized, so it’s 
a stand-off. 

When you wed the charmer of your 
choice, she promises to love, honor and 
obey, frequently, however, with mental 
reservations as to the obey part. When 
you take home the pup of your choice, 
he probably feels the same way, but, in 
the latter case you have a decided ad- 
vantage. If you are ordinarily clever, 
you can make your puppy obey, whether 
he wants to or not. 

Without carrying the analogy further, 
I think most of you will agree that the 
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When it comes to deciding which is the 
best pup of any particular litter you 
might just as well put on a blindfold 
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choice of a pup is too important to be 
taken lightly. And as a general thing 
it isn’t; it’s taken very very seriously, 
fully as seriously as many people take 
a partner for a parade down the aisle 
to the parson. Yet, in the former ven- 
ture, as in the latter, mistakes are pain- 
fully frequent. Unfortunately, I am not 
in a position to guard you against mat- 
rimonial missteps, but perhaps I can 
wigwag a storm signal or two to the 
prospective purchaser of a pup. So here 
goes. 

First of all, don’t buy a half-breed 
unless you are a game loser and can 
take an artistic trimming—and like it. 
When you buy a sporting dog, you’re 
looking for working ability. You may 
get it and you may not, but your chances 
of finding it in a pup with a long line 
of carefully chosen ancestors are far 
greater than in the case of a mongrel. 
This holds, even when the parents of 
the latter are good individual specimens. 
In such matings the character of the 
offspring is bound to be highly problem- 
atical. Then, too, pride in the owner- 
ship of a blue blood is natural and 
commendable. It’s satisfying to possess 
something that bears the hall mark of 
excellence, whether that something is 
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pools and playing the ponies are fully 
as exciting and far more satisfactory. 
And, if your dog develops into a wonder 
and you want to perpetuate his virtues, 
you will naturally prefer pups that are 
true to type and salable at a fair price 

Here’s another tip: If you insist on a 
pedigree, be sure the pedigree you get 
is authentic and rightfully belongs to 
the particular pup you propose to buy 
This sounds like looking for trouble, 
but, take my word for it, it isn’t; it’s 
sidestepping it. Let’s take a typical 
case from the files of the American 
Kennel Club. 


YEAR or so ago, a New York man 

bought an English setter at a well- 
known pet shop, receiving with the dog 
an elaborately decorated pedigree to 
match the stiff price he paid. Using this 
work of art to supply his data, he filled 
in an application for registration, 
mailed it, with a check for $2, and 
waited somewhat impatiently for his 
official certificate from the powers that 
be. He is still suffering from the head- 
ache caused by the letter he received a 
few days later. He didn’t get his regis- 
tration, but he did get a liberal educa- 
tion in ways that are dark and tricks 
that are vain in the racket of dealing 
in dogs. Every name on that faked-up 
pedigree was that of a real dog and a 
good one. Too good, in fact. In an at- 
tempt to give his sucker a break, the 
pet-shop proprietor had covered too 
much territory. Practically every an- 
cestor in the setter’s widespread family 
tree, according to these papers, was a 
champion. But unfortunately these su- 
perdogs showed disconcerting vari- 
ations as to breed. Hardly two were the 
same and, believe it or not, not one was 


unscrupulous breeders may 


be a lot of fun but the amusement comes high. 
_ For your guidance in picking a good gun dog, our dog 
editor exposes some of the shady dealer's tricks 
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an English setter. Fox terriers, 
Irish wolfhounds, Scotties, bea- 
gles, great Danes all were pres- 
ent, if in no way accounted for. 
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your exalted opinion of your- 
self. The result is likely to be, 
as the boys say, just too bad. 
A dozen moss-grown tricks 


All, according to this amazing 7 EAR 4 TO HIP are pulled from the bag and 
document, had a share in the ale 4 dusted off for a work-out. 
making of the composite canine > oe ae Here’s one of the old reliables: 
masterpiece the unscrupulous SQUARE es ; THICK AT ROOT After you've inspected a 
sharper had manufactured from MUZZLE / we ar litter that looks promising, 
his knowledge of well-known / —— you are pretty sure to ask the 
dogs and his brazen effrontery Cann? ae eS. STURDY breeder if he has any other 
in commercializing it. As it hap- SR AYE —-HIND QUARTERS pups that might interest you. 
pens, the dog himself was ap- Z He hesitates, studies his boots 
parently a full-blooded English es : HOCK TO HEEL, reflectively, appears a bit 


setter and no doubt his true pedi- 
gree, if available, would prove 
it, but that was cold comfort to 
the unsuspecting victim of the 
swindle. 

Naturally the victim was mad 

mad clear through—but here 
is the pathetic part of it: By the 
time he discovered how outrage- 
ously he had been gypped, he 
had become so fond of his dog 
that he not only decided to keep 
him, but actually refused to pre- 
fer charges against the man who 
had taken his good money and insulted 
his good sense. And it’s even money the 
pet-shop proprietor figured on just that 
outcome. The buyer could have saved 
himself the headache and the ownership 
of a nondescript dog by insisting on an 
official registry blank, properly filled in 
and signed, in place of a bootleg pedi- 
gree that might mean much or nothing 
é at all. Few dealers would dare play 
4 pranks with the former. 

Incidentally, if the pup hunter had 
not been a novice at the game, the 
chances are he never would have gone 

; to a pet shop in the first place. Such 
concerns may be satisfactory for the 
purchase of certain breeds, but it’s bet- 
ter to buy your sporting dog from a 
reliable kennel or from a man who is a 
gunner himself, shoots over his dogs, 
and breeds them with an eye to pro- 
ducing pups with good noses, bird sense 
and the other gun-dog virtues. Such 
breeders and such pups are to be found 
almost everywhere and the pups may 
be bought at a figure you can afford. 
Which brings us to the question of 
balancing that bothersome budget. 

Puppies of the various’ sporting 
breeds, purebred and eligible to regis- 
tration, bring all prices, from $10 up. 
Personally, if such an arrangement 
were possible, I should prefer to pay $10 
lown and the balance of a fair price in 
onvenient installments. To be definite, 
$40 or $50 should do the trick, and, if 
you will spend as’: much shopping time 
1S you used to do in buying a bottle of 

ithtub gin, you may be able to cut 
those figures a trifle. This is assuming 
you get a pup about two or three months 

ld, which, in my opinion, is the ideal 
ige. Like the old roué with his flappers, 
[ like to take ’em young. 

We'll say then, for the sake of argu- 

ment and to flatter my own vanity, you 
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SHOW POINTS GIVE YOU AN ACCEPTED SET 
OF QUALITIES YOU MAY REGARD AS STANDARD 


have decided to follow my advice and 
buy a purebred, about two months old 
and eligible for registration, that you 
are going to a worth-while kennel or an 
honest-to-God dog man, and that you 
are willing -to pay a reasonable price. 
This means that, in all probability, you 
will be obliged to pick your prize from 
a litter, all of which seem confusingly 
alike, but every one of which, as in 
human famiiies, has in reality distinct, 
individual characteristics. In short, you 
have a real problem on your hands. So 
did bluff old Miles Standish, you will 
remember, when he wanted to propose 
to Priscilla and hadn’t the nerve to go 
through with it. When his naive plan to 
have John Alden do his wooing for him 
went wrong, he sprung the famous 
bromide: If you want a 
thing done well, you must 
do it yourself. Now, while 
this applied perfectly to 
persuading Priscilla, it 
doesn’t apply to a novice 
picking a pup. On the 
contrary, if you have a 
friend who is wise in 
doggy matters, it will be 
best to “‘let George do it.” 
Lacking such a friend, 
don’t hesitate to throw 
yourself on the mercy of 
the owner of the litter, 
but, whatever you do, 
don’t convey the impres- 
sion you consider your- 
self an expert. This is as 
dangerous in dealing with 
a dog man as it is in a 
set-to with a Yankee 
horse trader. It is a dis- 
tinct challenge, and even 
an otherwise square 
shooter is tempted to 
match his wits against 


LZNERTICAL, 
WHEN VIEWED 
FROM REAR 


fussed, and finally says: 

“Well, yes, as it happens, I 
have. I got just one.” 

Of course you want to see 
it, and say so. Again the man 
seems a little ill at ease, but 
finally leads you to a barn or 
shed or into the house—any 
place that isn’t too near the 
puppy yard—and shows you 
this lone pup. You at once 
see he is very much like the 
others, and, after considera- 
ble hemming and hawing, the 
dog man admits he belongs to the same 
litter. 

“Then why have you got him off here 
by himself?” 

More hemming and hawing. Then: 

“Well, I'll be honest with yer, mister. 
This here pup is one I was figurin’ on 
keepin’ fer (Continued on page 76) 

















When the pet-shop 
owner offers him 
a fancy pedigree, 
the inexperienced 
buyer is too eager 
to assume that all 
the document says 
of his pup is true 





























Never 


Too Cold 
for BASS 


OST of my life I have been 
balmy about bass. To me 
there is nothing to equal 
the tug of a large “line- 
side’’ on my line. And few bass please 
me more than a sizeable small-mouth, 
an Ozark “black” bass, as it rushes 
upon my lure. The solid, wrenching, 
thudding strike that follows always 
sends a thrill streaking up my spine. 
But, for me, fishing for bass has 
always been a seasonable sport. The 
first scent of spring sets me to scour- 
ing spinners and spoons, and, so long 
as it stays warm weather, I’m a bass 
“bug” of the most fervent sort. But, 
with the first chill of fall, my fishing 
is done. Cold weather and fishing 
just don’t click with me. Once my 
tackle has been put away for the 
winter, I am reasonably content to 
forget fishing until warm weather rolls 
around again. And, strange as it may 
seem to some, I supposed other an- 
gling addicts felt as I did about it. It 
never occurred to me that some folks 
like to freeze and fish. 
The first inkling I had 
anglers like their fishing 


that some 
cold was 


given me by Nate, who owns the ga- 





Tom and Nate on a littered stretch of the Niangua 
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my gasoline. He 
sprang the surprise on me one day in 


rage where I buy 


December. He and a _ buddy had 
brought back nineteen small-mouths 
from the Niangua the day before. It 
didn’t seem possible, but he had the 
fish to prove it. And all were nice 
ones. It wasn’t an unusual winter catch 
from Ozark waters, Nate said. He 
and that boat buddy of his had caught 
Ozark small-mouths every month from 
January to December, inclusive. Every 
holiday, New Year’s day and 
Christmas included, had 
found him floating some 
Ozark stream, and on every 
trip he had taken bass. 
Well! That started me to 
studying. I couldn’t foresee 
much fun floating in freez- 
ing weather. Yet, on a 
sunny, still day, it might 
not be so bad 
“Where do you get your 
minnows in winter?” I 
asked. I hoped that by ex- 
asperating Nate with studied 
skepticism I could get an 
invitation out of Nate. 
““Minnows?" echoed Nate, 
just the least bit peeved. 
“We use artificial bait.” 
“So?” I said, with what I 
judged to be the proper 
amount of sting. “Spinners 
and craw-pappies, I'll bet. 
And some Kansas peniten- 
tiary minnows, probably. But 
that’s O.K. Do they strike 
as hard in cold water as they 
do in—” 





Ozark "black" bass. Unlike summer fish, 
stripes and spots don't appear after they 
are caught, Left, Nate and a good one 


“When I say artificial bait,’”’ Nate 
broke in with some heat, “I mean 
artificial bait. Plugs, and bass bucks 
and feather minnows. And do they 
hit!” His eyes were beginning to 
shine. “I'll say they do. Why, my 
knuckles are sore yet from a rap a 
bass gave me last Sunday when he 
jerked the reel handle out of my 
fingers on Indian Grave Eddy! Say!’ 
From his eagerness I knew my ruse 
had worked. “What are you doing 
this week-end? Let’s go down to my 

cabin tonight. We can go out with 
Tom Payne tomorrow.” 

So it came about that I went bass 
fishing in the middle of the winter. 
We didn’t go next day, as we had 
planned. A storm blew up that night 
and I backed out. 

“No, sir,”’ I declined. 
a boat in a snowstorm for me. 
till it warms up and I'll go.” 

We waited—through what was left 
of the Christmas holidays and on 
through New Year’s day. The day after 
New Year’s was beautiful, and Nate 
was on the telephone by 10 o’clock. By 
2 o’clock, we were well on our way to 
the Niangua River, and, at early dark, 
we were in Nate’s snug cabin. 


“No floating in 
Wait 


NDER a bright sun, clouds of steam 

were rising from the frost-covered 
haystacks next morning when we un- 
loaded our boat at Tom’s place. I could 
scarcely recognize the river. With no 
vegetation along the banks and no 
leaves on the trees, it was bare and 
uninviting. 

I don’t advise every lover of bass 
fishing to drive to the Ozarks for a 
fishing float in January. There are 
more pleasant methods of spending a 
day. But I will say that such a trip 
has its fascinations. Moreover, with 
the water and weather right, bass can 
be taken. 

I wasn’t particularly cold when, with 
Tom, we shoved off about 8 o'clock. I 
shouldn't have been. I had on a pair of 
hip boots, two pairs of woolen socks, 
a pair of blanket-lined trousers over a 
pair of ordinary trousers, woolen under- 
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N ANGLER who always laid away his tackle in the 


fall follows the advice of a bass enthusiast and 


finds that floating a wintry stream has thrills of its 


own. Here is the engrossing log of his eventful trip 


By GUY W. VON SCHRILTZ 


wear, a woolen shirt, a woolen sweater, 
and a sheep-lined coat. 

Nate started out, as he usually does, 
with two casting outfits, one “baited”’ 
with a small, rainbow, underwater 
plug, the other with a black, weighted, 
feather minnow with spinner attached 
and pork rind trailing. Satisfied with 
one set of tackle, I snapped a Silver 
Doctor feather minnow on my leader 
and began casting with my long, rather 
limber, hollow-steel rod. Save for the 
fact that I felt a bit awkward, bundled 
up in so much clothing, I think I cast 
about as well as I ever did. 

The Niangua River is a swift, bassy 
stream. I defy any man with an ounce 
of fishing fervor in his make-up to 
float it either winter or summer with- 


















out enthusiasm. Casting out, reeling 
in, trying to place a plug in each tempt- 
ing spot, straining to comb each likely 
lair for a fish as it flashes past—such 
fishing is fascinating, and the physical 
exercise warming. Before we had 
fished half an hour, I began to wonder 
if I couldn’t shed that sheep-lined coat. 

“Fish a little deeper,” Nate suggested, 
looking back from the bow of the boat. 
“They don’t seem to come up quite so 
well as they do when it’s warm. And 
reel a little more slowly.” 

I followed instructions as well as I 
could, but the really promising loca- 
tions were so tempting I could scarcely 
bear to risk missing any by slowing up. 
So I compromised between Nate’s di- 
rections and my own inclinations. 


ee caught the first fish, taking it 
out of a swift chute, where at a 
bend the current rushed down a gorge, 
overhung by a ledge on one side and 
bordered by a gravel bar on the other. 
It wasn’t a big fish, but Nate’s yell of 
triumph didn’t seem out of place under 
the circumstances. 

The second bass also found 
its” way to Nate’s stringer. 
Tom had pulled us ashore so 
we could fish a likely-looking 
rapid from the bank. Nate 
waded in as far as his waders 
would permit, cast to the far 
bank, and let his lure swing 
across the current. This fish 
weighed a pound and a half 
and Nate let it battle to its 
heart’s content before he 
brought it in so Tom could 


get under it with the landing net. 

My hands were becoming uncomfort- 
ably wet from handling the line, and 
just about frozen. At last, as I was 
casting down an intriguing rapid, I 
hooked my first fish. The bass struck 
while it was far back in a still spot 
beneath some overhanging limbs and 
above a clutter of logs. Feeling the 
hook, it made a bee line for the logs. 
Rapid reeling brought it out of the 
logs and presently it swung, fighting 
doggedly, into the swift water below 
me—nineteen ounces of prettily marked 
small-mouth. It was the only one we 
caught that day that wasn’t blacker 
than the usual small-mouth of summer. 


WO bends below the log clutter, 

Tom saw a white, red-headed plug 
some earlier angler had left hung up 
in a down tree near the bank. The 
river was quite rapid at that point, 
and, when Tom, to get the plug, let 
our boat drift down to the tree instead 
of bringing it up from below, I fore- 
saw disaster. Standing in the bow, I 
fended the boat off by grasping a good- 
sized, breast-high limb. But the boat 
surged ahead, the limb broke off, and 
I plunged into the icy water. 

From the strange expressions on the 
faces of Nate and Tom when I came 
to the surface, I knew they wanted 
to laugh, but were foregoing mirth un- 
til I could scramble back with some 
difficulty into the boat. When I did, 
the Ozark ridges and hollers reverber- 
ated with their glee. I didn’t mind. I 
hadn’t been greatly frightened, some- 
how, and, except for the first breath- 
taking shock of the cold water, had 
suffered no harm. 

I peeled off my clothes, wrapped my- 
self up in Nate’s big coat, and spent 
half an hour drying out before a huge, 
driftwood fire. Then I was fishing 
again, as comfortable as could be, but 
four fish behind Nate, who had taken 
two nice ones from the rapid below 
during my enforced idleness. 

We had eight fish when, at noon, we 
ate lunch on (Continued on page 48) 











A string of small-mouths to be 
proud of, especially when you 
have half frozen your fingers 
every time you pulled one in 


Beside a warming driftwood 
tire, the author, ina borrowed 
coat, dries out after a dive 
nto the icy Niangua waters 
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By 
J. DALE GENTRY 


HARD TRAVELING AND BITTER 
WEATHER ARE NOTHING WHEN 
YOU HAVE HUNTING AS FINE 


AS THESE HUNTERS FOUND 

















The pack train crosses a small lake of melting glacial ice at the foot of Mount Robson 


GRAY GHOSTS 


OF THE 


ROZEN DARK 


OULD I have even sur- 
mised the thrilling, 
once-in-a-lifetime ex- 
perience that awaited 
me eight days after Albert Swarthout 
and I dropped off the train at Mount 
Robson, British Columbia, following a 
pleasant train journey up the Pacific 
Coast from our Southern California 
homes, I would not have been so flip- 
pant when George Hargreaves, my 
American-born Canadian guide, asked: 

“What do you want—moose or 
caribou?” 

“Anything that’s wrapped in fur and 
sports antlers,” I replied, with a grin 
that was soon to be buried under a 
heavy growth of beard, raised as pro- 


tection against cold so intense that 
rings of hoarfrost grew on our rifle 
barrels. “But, if you don’t mind,” I 


added, “I'll take one of each.” 

George pondered the matter. He has 
been guiding such tenderfeet as Albert 
and me into the frozen darkness of 
British Columbia for going on two dec- 
ades, and he’s seen too many enthusi- 
astic city dwellers champing at the bit 
to be stampeded into any rash prom- 
ises. He knew only too well that twenty- 
one days of back-breaking toil and pos- 
sible heart-breaking disappointments 
would be our lot before we should re- 
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turn from the wilderness to rail’s end. 

“You'll want to see the headwaters 
of the Moose,”’ he declared, at last. 
“That’s a good seven days out, in cari- 
bou country. On the way up we'll look 


for moose sign, along the Beaver.” 


George closed the way to further con- 
versation by the simple expedient of 
turning his back and going about his 
business, which consisted at the mo- 
ment of packing our stuff. As he re- 
arranged our outfits I noted that we 
were preparing to plunge into the wil- 
derness with what seemed mighty scant 
provisions, particularly for the fifteen 
horses in our pack train. As dawn 
broke the next morning, a crystal-clear 
day in early October, we mounted and 
plodded slowly out of Mount Robson 

George called a halt late the second 


day in a valley alongside the Beaver 
There we established our first base 
camp. In the blackness of the early 


night, we chopped holes through the 
thick ice covering the stream to water 
the horses, cut ice-laden poles over 
which to stretch our tepee tent and 
cooked supper over a long fire which 
faced the open tent. The wrangler 
loosed the packs and turned the animals 
out in the snow to graze. As on the 
first night, the horses walked away free 
to roam. Neither then, nor at any other 
time during the journey, were they 
tethered. 

That night Albert and I came to an 





Camp at the head of lonely Moose River from which all the daily hunting trips were made 
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understanding. That there might be no 
disagreement or any false claims as to 
which of us placed the killing shot in an 
animal of story-book size, Albert and I 
would decide upon our own individual 
daily plans, range out from the base 
camp with a guide, and return as soon 
after dark as possible. 

I first elected to scout the valley in 
a northerly direction along the Beaver, 
followed by the main entourage, while 
Albert decided to move in toward the 
highlands where the timber might pro- 
duce a bear. That night we planned to 
meet again at the base camp, which, 
meantime, would have moved ahead a 
dozen miles or so. 

The morning yielded nothing. Neither 
George nor I had witnessed so much as 
a gray hair through our 12X glasses. 
The sun reached its zenith and started 
its slanting race for the southwestern 
horizon. Then, standing silent, shortly 
after noon, in this soundless wilderness, 
I saw, a mile distant, a fine moose. Be- 
tween us, however, there lay what 
looked like an impenetrable wood. 

“What’s the answer?” I asked my 
guide, whose uncanny ability to find his 
way in a country where trails do not 
exist, I already had heard praised. 

“Look for opening,’ was his only 
comment. 


HE woods, as I knew from former 

experience, were all but impassable. 
Fallen trees, moss, and thickly matted 
branches not only offered a formidable 
barrier, but the upper growth shut out 
the sun. Yet we plunged into the forest. 
Never once did George hesitate. Like a 
bird dog, he knew where he was head- 
ed. As we approached the far side, 
George commenced a slow, circling 
movement. 

“Not lost?” I asked, with possibly a 
trace of anxiety in my voice. 

“Moving down wind,” was his crisp 
answer. 

I followed silently, and a few min- 
utes later we reached the edge of the 
woods. George pointed. There, a short 
300 yards distant, stood a bull moose of 
some 1,400 pounds in a small, burned 
section. 

We crawled on a short distance to 
a small ledge. I peered over the edge 
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once to make sure the moose had not 
taken flight, then drew my .30/06 Sedg- 
ley into position against my left shoul- 
der for a shot. As I started to take 
aim, I noticed the forward sight had 
disappeared. Quickly I lowered the 
weapon, and saw a ring of frost en- 
circling the barrel. I had been carry- 
ing the rifle by the barrel and the 
warmth from my mittens had caused 
the frost to rise on the cold metal. My 
jackknife quickly remedied this trouble, 
and again I looked down the barrel at 
a beautiful, furred neck. 

But the neck moved. Off he went, 
crashing over second-growth trees with 
the force of an elephant. I watched him 
closely as he quartered our position. 
Then he came out into a second clear- 
ing a hundred yards nearer, and, taking 
deliberate aim, I squeezed the trigger. 

Not more than an hour had elapsed 
from our first view of the magnificent 
fellow until I put a bullet through the 
base of his neck. Snow began to fall 
as we skinned out the trophy, then, 
though it was only midafternoon by my 
watch, darkness fell. I knew we couldn’t 
carry the heavy head three miles 
through those black woods to camp, 









Reward for an arduous trip. The author 
seated upon his 1,500-pound bull moose 


without running the risk of spending 
a night in the open, so we returned to 
the warmth of the fire. Next day we 
plunged again into the woods and 
brought out the trophy, with enough 
loin meat to last for several days. 

Neither sporting instinct nor Cana- 
dian law permitted me to take another 
moose and, as Albert also had had fine 
luck, we pressed on into the caribou 
country. Three freezing days and four 
long nights, with the temperature 40 
below, followed. 

Long before dawn on the seventh 
morning, we broke camp. Since we 
had agreed that each should have full 
opportunity to bag a limit of every 
kind of game within rifle range, Albert 
continued after goat, while George, the 
horse wrangler, and I set off through 
the hard snow for a day’s journey to 
the head of the Moose. 

In midafternoon, as time was meas- 
ured by our watches, which is the be- 
ginning of the Northern night in late 
October, we halted and made a one- 
night camp along the shore of the 
Moose. Headwaters of this tumbling 
stream lie farther up, at the foot of a 
large glacier (Continued on page 56) 


Some of the trophies taken, including the antlers of the two caribou killed with one shot 






































































An ash strip is steamed and then placed in a form, 


shaping the wood to the particular style 


HARLES HOLWAY made his 

first pair of snowshoes on a bet. 

In 1897, his father wagered 

him he couldn’t produce a 
snowshoe that would wear as well as 
one made by a Maine Indian. Young 
Holway took the dare. 

He spent weeks preparing his raw- 
hide and selecting just the right ash 
for the bows. When the shoes were 
finished, they performed so well that 
a neighboring trapper ordered a pair 
exactly like them. That second pair of 
snowshoes is still in existence, owned by 
an outdoorsman in Rumford Falls, Me. 

That was nearly forty years ago. 
Since then, in his little, back-yard shop 
in the village of Solon, Me., Holway 
has become famous for his sturdy 
snowshoes. 

Timber cruisers from Newfoundland, 
trappers from Canada, game wardens 


TOOLS MADE AT HOME 


A piece of scythe blade is Holway's 
scraper. The needle, made by a black- 
Right, 
shop 


smith, he has used 26 years. 
the snowshoe maker in_ his 
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from upper New England, 
pulp and paper companies, 
a Hollywood movie outfit, 
the U. S. War Department, 
and hunters from as far 
away as Colorado and New 
Mexico have sent to Solon 
for Holway snowshoes. 

Recently, when I spent a 
day in Holway’s shop, a 
pair of his shoes, twenty- 
four years old, came in for 
new rawhide filling. A fru- 
gal North country woods- 
man is still following his 
traplines on these snow- 
shoes after nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

Probably the toughest 
work-out a pair of his snowshoes ever 
had occurred a few years ago in New- 
foundland. Robert Arnold, running mes- 
sages for a gang of timber cruisers, 
traveled 1,000 miles on the same 


desired 


snowshoes in a single season. 

Most of Holway’s work is done with 
homemade tools. The hides are scraped 
with a piece of a scythe blade, ground 
to razor sharpness. A scaler he uses in 
working up the rawhide was given him 
by a trapper who had used it for years. 





BACKWOODS 


SNOWSHOE 
MAKER 


The needle he employs for putting the 
laces in the bows was made for him by 
the local blacksmith twenty-six years 
ago. Before that, he used birch or 
maple needles, which he whittled out 
himself. 

One of the few machine aids he has 
in his shop is such a mechanical curi- 
osity that Henry Ford has made in- 
quiries about it with an eye to obtaining 
it for his Dearborn museum. 

It is an ancient planer with two re- 
versed wooden cones underneath for 
changing its speed while in action. 
Holway has traced back its history for 
nearly a century. Ninety years ago, it 
was in use in an “outlaw” sawmill on 
the Kennebec River. Near the present 
site of the huge hydroelectric dam 
above Bingham, the sawmill turned 
stolen logs into lumber. During the 
spring drive, the thieves would take 
logs from the river and run them 
through the planer to remove the 
identification marks, burning the tell- 
tale chips in a huge stove. A dozen 
years ago, Holway bought the ancient 
machine at a sale for twenty dollars, 
and he has been using it ever since. 

Each spring, when the crust makes 
snowshoeing. easy, Holway starts out 
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looking for ‘“‘likely’’ ash. Sometimes he 
examines hundreds of trees, spending 
lays in the search, before he finds 
what he wants. When he discovers just 
the straight-grained tree he needs, he 
buys it from the man on whose land it 
stands and has it hauled out and cut 
into boards. From these, after the 
wood has seasoned, he cuts the strips 
which are worked up into the snow- 
shoe frames. 


ILES of these boards lie neatly 

stacked along one wall of his shop. 
In the shop, everything has a place 
and everything is in its place. He has 
drawers for bits and drills, for chisels 
and brads, for rules and tapes, for 
hammers and planes. A cabinet holds 
his saws. He even has a special rack 
to hold his pipes. 

About the first of August, he be- 
gins making bows. When I talked to 
him the place was overrun with them. 
They hung in rows from the beams, 
leaned in clusters against the walls, lay 
in piles on his workbench. By the first 
snow, he is well along with the work 
of putting in the rawhide filling and, 
by the middle of April, the work for 
the year is over. 

For his rawhide, Holway uses the 
skins of two or three-year-old heifers. 
Tilden Davis, the local butcher, keeps 
his eye open for the right hides. One 
year, Holway bought $300 worth of 
skins. During the years he has been 
making snowshoes, he has paid as little 
as three cents a pound and as high as 
twenty-eight cents a pound for hides. 

He does nothing to them except 
scrape them with sharp tools. He at- 
tributes the wearing quality of his 


shoes to the fact that he doesn’t “steam 
the life out of his ash” or “‘take any- 
thing out of his hides that he can’t 
put back.” 





By EDWIN TEALE 


“After a hide has 
been put in an acid 
vat,” he told me, ‘you 
can shake out the hair. 
And you can’t tell me 
you aren’t shaking out 


something else, too 
the life of the raw- 
hide.”’ 

Holway has turned 
out more than 2,200 


pairs of snowshoes. He 
makes seven or eight 
styles, and as many as 
a dozen sizes to a style. 
The finishing touch of 
the job is giving the 
frames and the raw- 
hide a double coat of 
spar varnish. 

A number of his 
shoes are designs which 
he introduced or made 
according to the speci- 
fications of veteran 
woodsmen. One of 
these is the Redmond 
snowshoe. It was de- 
vised by Henry Red- 
mond, probably’ the 
most famous’ beaver 
trapper in the North- 
east, and is designed to 
make getting over 
windfalls and through 
brush less difficult. It 
has a flat instead of a 
turned-up toe. 

Another style that 
Holway introduced into 
Maine is one _ which 
Raymond Whitney, a 
timber cruiser in New- 
foundland, saw on one 
of his trips into the 
interior. Stock models 
run from the tailless 
3earpaw, through the 
Chippewa Special and 
the Aroostook to the 

Moxie, a flat-toed 
shoe, originally de- 


signed by the Moxie Indians. 
Wearers of Holway snowshoes 
have ranged from a 240-pound 


game warden to an eight-year-old 
boy. One lumber company orders 
a dozen shoes at a time, and two 
years ago the U. S. Government 
had Holway working night and 
day making snowshoes for use in 


This looks like an easier way to lace 
snowshoes than standing up to do it 
but Holway finds that it's more tiring 





HEN outdoorsmen 


Rockies want shoes made the way old-timers made 
them, they order them from a tiny Maine shop. Here is a 


lively tale about the craftsman who does the work 


from Newfoundland to 


the 
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straight-grain 





Holway lacing the ash frame of a snowshoe. He uses only 


ash and the hides of selected heifers 


CCC camps. He had to turn out fifty- 
six pairs in a month and five days. 


NE out of every five Maine game 
wardens wear Holway snowshoes. 
Among the unexpected orders he has 
received was one from a man in Orphis, 
Colo. He had heard from a friend who 
had been in Maine of these snowshoes 
and wanted a pair. Occasionally, Hol- 
way gets a request for a special kind 
of shoe to meet some unusual require- 
ment. The queerest instance of the 
kind came from a man who toed out 
when he walked. He wanted snowshoes 
so designed that when he used them 
they would automatically track straight! 
Holway was born at Augusta, Me., 
in 1873, or, as he puts it, “the year 
Mellie Dunham commenced making 
snowshoes.”’ Dunham was the Norway, 
Me., snowshoe maker whose hands 
fashioned the shoes Peary wore to the 
North Pole. A decade ago, he was 
front-page news when Henry Ford took 
him to Detroit to fiddle for the old- 
fashioned (Continued on page 64) 
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Here’s the DUCK BOAT 



























VERY man who takes his Completed, the boat weighs only sixty 
fun dropping speeding pounds and can be handled easily by 
web-feet out of the au- one man whether ashore or afloat, and 


tumn skies has at some time can be carried without undue strain on 
wished for an inexpensive, _ the top of a closed automobile. The un- 


comfortable, and easily trans- usual craft draws only an inch or so of 
ported duck boat. Here is water, depending upon the load, and 
that boat. can navigate shallow waters ordinarily 


Though it is big enough to impassable to any boat except a kayak 
accommodate three men and or canoe. Its light weight permits it to 


their equipment, and incorpo- be paddled with minimum labor. 
rates an unusual design, it The waterproof covering is durable 
can be built by any man hav- and tough and the necessity of repairs 


ing average skill with tools. should be few, but, when a hidden snag 
Only ordinary materials are’ or rock is struck, repairs can be made 
needed and the building need’ easily and quickly, with canvas patches 










not take more than three and airplane-wing dope. 
working days. Best of all, the The first step in building the boat is 
materials cost only $10 or’ to cut a 12-foot piece of 2 x 6-inch lum- 
$12, depending upon where ber for the form. The top edge of the 
they are bought. plank is beveled at each end, the bevel 
starting 11%, inches 
from theends. Notches, 
1, inch wide and % 
inch deep, are cut in 
! the top side 13 inches 
( from each end, and 
' two more 16 inches 
, farther from the ends. 
Five more notches, 
each 14 inches apart, 
are then cut. This 
form is then placed on 
Deck ready for its canvas cover, the upended boat rests on the <— —— = 
frame-assembling form. A stem and five frames are shown at right ports similar to saw- 
t the [") INSIDE COAMING 96" x 1'4 DECK BATTEN !4"x%," 
ry { Section A | OUTSIDE COAMING %"x 2" } 
: Seti 4 
<¥ SS i | Section Amidaships re eS, 
a } NWALE 2 x14-7- 
Ll (7 Role) Mcle) \rlak: 31LGE BATTEN 4"x 4" 
Yq" » a" ” 
' Breast Plate (make 2) 
} 
’ 


Deck Beams 
(make 2 of each) 
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1 You Asked for... 


Light and seaworthy, it will carry three men and 


their duffel in comfort, and can be built in only 


three days with inexpensive materials. 


Page 61 how you can obtain detailed blueprints 


horses at a height convenient for work- 
Next the frames are sawed to shape. 
The surfaces that bear on each other 
ire coated with casein glue and the 
pieces of each frame fastened together 
with 2 11%-inch No. 8 flathead screws 
to each joint. Lead holes should be 
drilled for all fastenings. The completed 
frames are then laid in the notches of 
the form, and the keel, made of % by 
1%-inch wood, is fastened in place 
across their centers with 114-inch No. 8 
flathead screws, two for each fastening. 

The arc-shaped stems are then sawed 
out. Notches, 4 x % inches, are cut in 
the lower ends to fit over the keel, and 
the front edges are beveled. They are 
fastened to the keel, each with two of 
the No. 8 screws. 

Then, after aligning the frames, 
clamp the %-inch-square chines in 
place and fasten them to the top edges 
(bottom edges when the boat is in the 
water) of the frames, taking care to 
fasten both chines at the same time to 
avoid pulling the frame out of shape. 
Use one screw to each joint. Bevel the 
ends of the chines and fasten to the 
stems, one screw to each joint. 

The corners of the frames also should 
be beveled so the 1% x 1-inch bilge bat- 
tens rest evenly against them. This 
done, fasten both bilge 
battens at once with 
11,-inch No. 8 flathead 
screws. Bevel the ends 
of the battens and fasten 
them to the stem with 
similar screws. The top 
edges of frames are 
next beveled to let the 
inwales fit flat. The in- 
wales, of % x 1%4-inch 


Read on 


JACKSON” 


wood, are then fastened 
to each frame with a 
14-inch screw. 

Next fasten the two 
bottom battens, of wood 
%, inch square, to the 


frame, midway between keel and 
chines, with 114-inch No. 8 screws. 

This done, the framework of the 
boat is lifted from the form, and 
turned right side up. To eliminate 
any chance that the framework 
might be pulled out of line, the 
keel is laid upon the form and 
fastened to it temporarily with a 


few screws. 


You are now ready to attach 
the deck beams and side supports. 
Those coming at the same point 
as the frames should be attached 
to the frames with 1'%-inch No. 8 
screws. Those placed where there 
is no frame are attached to the 
Beams Nos. 2 and 8 are 
notched (Continued on page 61) 


inwale. 
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THE MATERIALS YOU NEED 


































LUMBER 


fir, or cypress) 


<-y-) ART We an kA a a 
Chines % in. x 34 in. x 12 ft 


Inwales 1% in. x 114 in. x 14 ft. 


Bottom Battens %% in. x %/ in. x 10 ft. 


Frames % in. by 12 in. x 10 ft. 


Floor Boards % in. x 4 in. x 8 ft. 
Stem 11% in. x 10 in. x 4 ft. 
Mouldings 1% in. x 3% in. x 14 ft. 
Form (Rough lumber) 

Zin. x 6 in. x 12 ft. 


FASTENINGS 


(Screws and tacks should preferably 


be brass or galvanized) 
No. 8 ¥Z-in. flathead screws 
No. 8 ¥/-in. flathead screws 
No. 8 1-in. flathead screws 
No. 6 1-in. flathead screws 
¥,-in. tacks 
Casein Glue 


COVERING, WATERPROOFING, 


AND FINISH 
UN Ts )[olal-ta. alate mele) ol 
Litho) au tinrel(-soilil-remeelahaet 
8-oz. single-filled canvas 
Paint or Enamel 


(Mahogany, spruce, white pine, 


Bilge Battens 1 in. x 1 in. x 14 ft. 


Deck Beams *% in. by 12 in. x 12 ft 

Deck Battens 1% in. by % in. x 12 ft 
Inside Coaming % in. x 114, in. x 8 ft. 
Outside Coaming %% in. x 2 in. x 8 ft. 


How the boat looks when it is ready 
for upper framework is shown at 
top left. Side view of the craft, at 
left, shows lead holes being drilled 
in framework as it rests on form 
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The little camera and the filter used 
by the author on his Canadian trip to 
make the vivid photographs of cloud 
effects that illustrate this article 


OR many years I have traveled 
and taken photographs in various 
parts of the world, on both sides 
of the equator and in both hem- 
ispheres. There was one spot, however, 
I wished particularly to see and to 
photograph, yet my work always 
seemed to lead me elsewhere. That spot 
was the Canadian Rockies. Finally, 
last summer, a four-week vacation gave 
me my chance. I headed for the North- 
west. 
The day after my arrival in Banff, 
I visited a local amateur finisher while 
he was sorting developed negatives and 
prints. Looking over some of these 
pictures, I was struck by the empti- 
ness of the skies above the landscapes, 
for the first thing that impressed me 
on my arrival and during the next day 
had been the wonderful cloud forma- 
tions over these spectacular mountains. 
I felt sure that the persons who had 
snapped these ‘bald-headed” pictures 
had visualized magnificent landscape- 
and-cloud compositions, to cherish as 
souvenirs of the summer trip. Right 
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These simple hints on using 


a filter enable a camper or 
hunter to bring back a more 


striking record of his trip 


then and there I decided to play apostle 
and try to lead some of the snapshot 
addicts to bigger and better clouds in 
future pictures, to make them see the 
light through a simple, little piece of 
glass called a filter. So here goes: 
First, let it be clearly understood 
that there is no trick whatsoever in 
using a so-called color filter. Only two 
simple requisites are needed to retain 
clouds in your pictures. The first is 
panchromatic film or plates, the second 


a small piece of yellow glass, set in 
some convenient mount that has a 
spring clip, or is threaded so it can 


easily be attached to your lens. 








MAURICE 
KELLERMAN 


turers now make 
panchromatic emulsions it 
roll film, film pack, cut film 
or plate. 
as easy to load into camera 
and to use as the 
ioned, orthochromatic emul 
sions. The drug-store finish 
ers all are now equipped t 
develop panchromatic films. 

Panchro film is sensitive to all colors 
while the old, ortho emulsion is mucl! 
too sensitive to blues and violets an 
almost blind to reds. The panchro i 
still a little oversensitive to blues, 
it is for this reason that we need thi 
yellow filter. This yellow screen i 
placed on the lens to correct, or hol 
back, some of the intense blue of the 
sky as it passes through the lens to the 
film, thereby making the sky lool 
darker on the picture. The white light 
reflected from the clouds, passes throug! 
the yellow filter without hindrance t 
impress the brilliant image of the 
clouds on the film. On the print, the 


clouds then stand out boldly against 


the darker background of the sky. 
Many amateurs have asked mé 

“Where shall I get a yellow filter an 

what kind should I have?” Any larg: 


photographic-supply store can sell you 


} 


a filter in a (Continued on page 84 
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What's on Your Mind2 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


Slim Bags 


EDITOR 2 REFERENCE to 
Outdoor Life: F. A. Fingley’s 

squawk about the pro- 
hibition of live duck decoys, I think that 
he has not quite sized up the situation. 
Batteries and sinkboxes are just as nec- 
essary to us here in the East as live de- 
coys are in the Middle West, but they 
have been taken away from us. Here is 
the reason: There are not enough ducks 
to go around among all the hunters. 
Therefore, hunting has to be made as dif- 
ficult as possible so the annual kill will 
be small until the ducks have had a 
chance to recover from seven years of 
drought. The only alternative was to 


close the season completely. Fingley may 


think the experts too pessimistic as to 
the numbers of ducks we have, but he 
must remember that, once a species gets 
below a certain number, it becomes dif- 
ficult to reéstablish it. Sportsmen will 
have to be content with pretty meager 
duck shooting for quite a few years. It 
is tough, but true!—John H. Phipps, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Turtle as Predator 





EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


RITERS tell how 
the crowsand other 
vermin play havoc with 
waterfowl but nobody mentions a more 
destructive enemy, the snapping turtle. 
For every duck that is destroyed by any 
other pest, the snapper takes two. His 
idea of a swell meal is a duckling that 
is unable to fly. He grabs it by a leg, 
pulls it down, and eats it at his leisure. 
He is a glutton and can clean out a 
brood in a short time. A story of what 
he can do was told me by a farmer who 
lives next to a river and marsh. A flock 
of duckling mallards, which he owned, 
went down to the river to feed every day, 
and out of a flock of 61, only eight were 
left. Turtles got the rest. Why not put a 
bounty on this murderer and take a real 
tep toward saving ducks? I suppose the 
nly reason the average person knows so 
ttle about him is that he can slaughter 
tight before our eyes without our notic- 
ng it—just a zip, and a duckling disap- 
pears without a chance for an outcry. 
('d like to get the opinions of some oth- 
r outdoorsmen.—Walter Bertram, Mil- 
aukee, Wis. 


Nudist Gopher Rug 


DITOR _—* the time you 
itdoor Life: printed the article 
“Make Your Own Fur 

Rugs,” I trapped a gopher with an ex- 
edingly large and luxuriant growth of 
ir. I decided to make a little fur mat 
put on my desk. I followed the direc- 
ms of the article almost to a T, my 
evious attempts at taxidermy account- 
for a fairly good skinning job. 
Everything went all right until the sec- 
nd day of the third step. Then I found 
had left the pelt in the salt-alum-saler- 
‘us solution just exactly twice as long 
I should have. The effect was star- 
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tling. I rinsed the skin in water and, 
when I took it out, all the fur had left it, 
and I had a nicely tanned gopher skin. 
A nudist gopher rug does not appeal to 
me, even when nicely tanned.—F. G. 
Humphrey, San Francisco,.Cal. 


One Victim To Another 


EDITOR E letter from 
Outdoor Life: Charles C. Kinch 

brought me some re- 
lief, for misery loves company. For the 
past year, my hunting companions have 
been casting sidelong glances at me, and 
exchanging winks behind my back. Just 
after rabbit season opened a year ago, I 
was following a fence row in the hope of 
finding a pheasant or rabbit when I came 
upon a skunk in a shallow furrow. In 
this furrow was grass about a foot long, 
but, due to the action of frost and wind, 
it was lying flat. Although the skunk 
was on its feet, it seemed to be dead. I 
reached down and grabbed it by the fur 
on its back but found I could not lift it 
clear of the ground. On looking closer, I 
saw the grass was wound so tightly in 
the hair of the skunk’s tail that it took 
me several minutes to pull it off. Then, 
as I held up the skunk for inspection, it 
started to move its legs and head. See- 
ing it was alive, I quickly put it down 
and backed away. The skunk started to 
crawl away but apparently its efforts to 
extricate itself from the grass had it 
pretty well used up. Having a .22 pistol 
with me, I shot it. Immediately there- 
after anyone in the vicinity could tell 
there was a skunk around. I could hard- 
ly blame my fellow hunters for looking 
askance when I told them about my ex- 
perience. So I, for one, hasten to tell Mr. 
Kinch that I believe him.—Howard E. 
Korb, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


Sees Bullet Without ‘Scope 


HE article on watch- 

ing bullets in flight 
implied that the ob- 
server must use a telescope. I am certain 
that on a few occasions I have watched 
low-speed .22 caliber bullets with the 
naked eye only. 

On very clear summer days, when fir- 
ing directly up toward the edge of snow- 
white clouds, the streak, which your 
article compares to a fast-moving insect, 
could be seen. The tiny speck apparently 
flies straight upward for about 100 yd. 
and suddenly veers directly back over 
one’s head before being lost to view. 

Were my observations those of a com- 
mon phenomenon, or mere delusions of 
a demented rifleman?—Ben Stotts, Gar- 
den City, Kans. 


Was It A Freak? 


AUL W. GART- 
NER’S story about 
the freak moose inter- 
ested me. Here in Norway, moose have 
two types of antlers, the palmate, like 
the usual American moose, and the cer- 








EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


vine, or stag type. In recent years, moose 
with palmate antlers have grown fewer 
and fewer, and the animals carrying 
these antlers smaller. On the other hand, 
the cervine-type antlers are increasing. 
The animals having the latter type are 
growing bigger, or at least heavier. The 
fossil and subfossil finds in northern 
Europe show that all moose had palmate 
antlers originally. It is only a hundred 
years ago that the cervine-type of ant- 
lers attracted attention in Norway. 

Observations have shown that when 
two bulls with different types of antlers 
fight in the rutting season, the one with 
cervine-type antlers always wins, even 
when younger and weaker than his op- 
ponent. 

It is not only in Norway that this 
change has occurred. In Sweden and 
Finland the same thing has happened. 
Moose emigrate a lot from Russia to 
Finland, and it has been observed that 








these animals are undergoing the same 
change to cervine-type antlers. This 
shows that not only in Scandinavia, but 
in all northern Europe, and perhaps Asia 
also, moose antlers are changing. 

It would be interesting to know if any 
moose with cervine-type antlers has been 
recorded in America besides the one 
Gartner told about. Although that moose 
may have been a freak, it is possible it 
was one of the first of the American 
moose to follow the lead of their old- 
world cousins, perhaps the first cervine- 
type antlers to appear among the moose 
of America. All hunters and guides 
would do well to be on the lookout for 
such “freaks” and report them if seen.— 
N. von Weymarn, Oslo, Norway. 


Rabbit With Iron Nerves 


EDITOR Pyne a shooting 
Outdoor Life: match held by the 

Spann Gun Club at 
Johnson's Corner, Pa., a rabbit was seen 
sitting between the trap house and the 
16-yd. position. During this match 2,125 
shots were fired directly over the rabbit, 
but the firing shattered neither the rab- 
bit nor his nerves. It stayed there in 
plain sight throughout the match, and 
was kicked up after the firing ceased.— 
Wm. R. Culver, Claymont, Del. 


100-Percent Rifleman 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


OUR magazine is 

good but why not 
cut out all articles 
such as “Deer in Laboratory?” Practi- 
cally all your readers are rifle shooters 
and I am sure that they do not care 
about that type of story. When I see 
some issues, I feel like cussing a blue 
streak. There should be a law against 
such stories as “Menace of the Jungle.” 
Why not print more small-game and 
vermin-shooting articles? Our small- 
bore shooters and gun cranks are vermin 
shooters of the most incurable type, and 
I am plenty glad that I am cursed with 
that type of gun bug. Why not give us 
more articles from men like Col. Whe- 
len?—James L. Wilmeth, Plainview, Tex. 
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Let's Get Together on RECORDS 


ID you ever put the 

D same, simple question 

to a dozen different 

friends and get twelve varieties of an- 
swers? 

Well, in the September Ovutpoor Lirs, 
I asked for opinions on the ways and 
means of determining just when a big 
fish is a record. 

The answers came from both friends 
and foes in this country, in Australia, 
Alaska, Norway, and Hawaii. They 
would make a nice, fat volume of diver- 
sified theories and contradictory be- 
liefs. Many of them are convincing. 
However, no immediate change in our 
own manner of compiling records on 
big game fish is contemplated. OuTpoor 
Lire will continue for the time being to 
recognize as a record for any species 
the heaviest fish taken according to our 
code of ethics and the customs, prac- 
tices, and tackle limitations of the rec- 
ognized clubs at the place of capture. 

One suggested method, which is new 
to most sections of the country and in- 
telligent, appeals to me so strongly as 
a possible means of overcoming the dif- 
ferences over line strength and encour- 
aging the use of a light, yet adequate, 
tackle, that I want a vote from big 
game anglers. 

The proposal comes from a logical 
place, Miami Beach, and from the most 
successful new club in the sport, The 
Rod and Reel Club. This club has the 
finest clubhouse in the country, a closed 
membership of 400, and a long waiting 
list. 

Donald L. McCarthy, chairman of the 
prize and rules committee, who sug- 
gests the change, says it is not new in 
Miami Beach but has been tried suc- 
cessfully there. B. E. Farrier, presi- 
dent emeritus of the club, declares the 
change was made for “the glory of the 
sport and has been instrumental in mak- 
ing big-fish angling more thrilling than 
the fastest hockey game ever staged.” 


I'll let McCarthy, who fishes Florida 
waters for 12 months each year, tell 
about the plan: 

“Your article ‘When is a Big Fish a 
Record?’ requires an answer that is not 
obvious to the casual reader or average 
angler. To most people the largest fish 
caught would be the record fish. 

“In my own estimation, however, the 
question of tackle must be considered 
carefully, and it seems to me that the 
compilers of records should catalogue 
their finding in accordance with line 
size and tip weight. 

“For instance, let us analyze the facts 
surrounding the landing of the two larg- 
est blue marlin in Bimini waters last 
spring. Tommy Shevlin’s fish, which 
weighed 636 lb., was landed with a 54- 
thread line and a 24-oz. tip. Tony Bald- 
ridge’s blue marlin, weighing 476 Ib., 
was caught on 39-thread line and a 20- 
oz. tip. To get a common basis of com- 
parison, we will reduce the two fish to 
units of pounds-of-fish to threads-of- 
line. The results show that Shevlin’s 
marlin weighed 11.77 lb. to the thread 
of line used and Baldridge’s fish 12.2 
Ib. to the thread. On this basis, Bald- 
ridge nosed out Shevlin. A suggestion 
now becomes obvious. 

“In big game fishing, why not record 
the catches in three divisions? For the 
want of better titles I offer light-heavy, 
medium-heavy, and extra-heavy. Each 
division would be restricted by these 
maximum line sizes and tip weights: 


Light- Medium- Extra- 
heavy .heavy heavy 


Maximum 


tip weight 200o0z. 27 oz. 36 oz. 
Maximum 


line size 39 thread 54 thread 72 thread 


“Such divisions allow for individual 
tastes and idiosyncrasies in lines and 
rods, yet do not make too wide a gulf 
between the minimum and maximum 
line strengths in each class, These divi- 








sions are offered for large marlin, tuna 
and mako sharks only. For sailfish, tar 
pon, and dolphin, the tackle is far too 
heavy. Records of these latter fish could 
be carried in divisions that approximat: 
the restrictions of the better-known 
fishing clubs. 

“In connection with OvutTpoor Lire’ 
plan to catalogue record fish, legally 
caught, I can assure you that the Rod 
and Reel Club of Miami Beach will co 
operate in any way you may suggest 

“We will be glad to certify and weig! 
any tackle brought to us by non-mem 
bers, fishing either here or in Bimini 
We will act as a clearing house for data 
involving the taking of large game fish 
In short, we will place the facilities of 
the club at your disposal in gathering 
such facts and information as you may 
feel are needed to insure authentic 
records. 

“The ‘far-reaching-control body’ men 
tioned in your article will come even 
tually, I feel sure, as the result of 
small group of big game fish anglers 
voluntarily setting restrictions on thei! 
own tackle and competing among them 
selves on a friendly basis. Until ther 
the fishing clubs can take a step in the 
right direction by cooperating with somé 
central agency, such as OuTpoor Lirs, in 
a program of education, designed to 
make anglers see the advantage of 
standardized classes of tackle.” 

The Miami Beach “pounds-of-fish t 
threads-of-line” plan may solve the rec 
ord problem. If you are a big-fish an 
gler, you must either like or dislike the 
plan. I value your opinion. Write it out 
and send it to me. Express an opinion 
if you wish—it will be welcome—but 
somewhere in the letter say “Yes” o1 
“No” on the Miami Beach plan. If you 
think you have a better plan, let me 
have that also. 

I desire votes from members of the 
Miami Beach club, the Tuna club of 
Avalon, the (Continued on page 73 


"Two more days and I'll let him go!” 
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DEALERS - Make Mone 














Furniture, work- 
bench, toy, model 
airplanes, many 
other interesting 
and 
useful articles 








If you have a home workshop, you'll 
enjoy making the articles for which 
these plans are the guide. If you haven’t 
a shop, this book of plans, giving full 
directions, measurements, and tools re- 
quired, offers you a fine opportunity to 
start an interesting pastime. Clear, con- 
cise, easy to follow. 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps to 


STANLEY TOOLS 


111 Elm St. 
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While Death Waited Below 


(Continued from 


and every fiber in my body trembling, I 
edged my way carefully in toward the 
bole of the tree, and, with both arms, 
clutched it as a mother would a long- 
lost babe returned to her bosom 

The big bull dashed around the tree, 
pawing up the dirt and grass and bel- 
lowing out his rage, a ton of fury and 
hatred, fearing nothing. Glaring at me 
with bloodshot eyes, he would stand 
motionless for a few seconds, then 
charge the tree with his great, curved 
horns, as if expecting to shake me to 
the ground. 


Regaining my breath and a small 
measure of composure, I scanned the 
horizon for signs of my trackers. But 


they were nowhere to be seen. I broke 
off a few branches and threw them 
down upon the bull, foolishly thinking 
to scare him away. But he was not to 
be discouraged. He was there for venge- 
ance. 

From my perch I saw the damage I! 


had done. There was an evil-looking 
red mark on his right flank where my 
first bullet had struck him, and the 


hump on his back was a mass of raw 
flesh, gory evidence of my second shot 

At times the gaur walked a few feet 
away, giving rise to hopes he would 
soon grow tired of his vigil. But I was 
mistaken. The gaur always returned at 
a nervous trot 

Night came and I was still his prisoner 
Tired, hungry, and thirsty I wondered 
what my fate was to be. As for help, 
there was no sign of any. What could 
have happened to my two men? Had 
they returned to report my sad demise 
at Dalat, or had they been overtaken by 
tigers, which abounded in the country? 

I had no desire to sleep, with an in- 
furiated beast waiting for me to drop, 
but I was afraid I might. To preclude 
falling while I slept, I removed my 
cartridge belt and split it in two down 
the middle with my hunting knife. Knot- 
ting the lengths together, I strapped 
myself to the tree. In this manner I 
managed to sleep fitfully through that 
long night. With the coming of dawn I 
saw my nemesis still on guard 

I had expected my trackers would 
hasten to Dalat for assistance, but I 
did not then understand the psychology 
of these primitive people. They had, I 
learned later, returned to their village, 
and no farther. They probably thought 
the gaur had killed me, and, since they 
had run away with my spare rifle, feared 
the résident supérieur would bring them 
to trial for leaving me to such a fate. 

All day long, with the blistering tropi- 
eal sun filtering through the scanty 
foliage of my tree, I scanned the ho- 
rizon, hoping every hour to see the 
approach of a rescue party. But none 
came. Again night was upon me and 
that fearful brute was still on guard 
By this time the pangs of thirst, added 
to the fatigue and discomfort of my un- 
natural roost, were becoming intolerable. 

I was obliged to spend another agoniz- 
ing night strapped to the tree trunk, 
and daybreak still found the gaur on 
watch. What a persistent devil he was! 
At frequent intervals, looking up at me 
with those vicious, bloodshot eyes, he 
seemed to sense that I was wearing out, 
and that I would soon give in. 

Again I continued my vigil, looking 
longingly toward Dalat. Late in the 
afternoon, my heart leaped with joy. I 
caught sight of a party picking its way 
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through the tall grasses. When it came 
within hearing distance, I shouted that 
I was in the tree, carefully guarded by 
a vicious gaur. I warned the rescuers 
to be cautious for I felt sure he would 
charge them on sight. 

M. Lambert, a friend of Millet, whom 
I had met in Saigon, was staying at the 
Lang-Bian Hotel at that time. He knew 
I had gone out for just a day, and, 
when I failed to return, he decided it 
was time some one went out to inves- 
tigate. He had questioned Millet as to 
where I had gone, and with a small 
party began a search for me 

He stopped at the Moi village from 
which I had set out that fateful morn- 
ing. The Moi chief, not wishing to be- 
come implicated in the affair, revealed 
the fact that the two men who had ac- 
companied me were in hiding in a near- 
by village. Sending for the miscreants 
he questioned them, and, with the two 
of them as guides, set out again. 

Knowing how difficult it was to kill a 
gaur with a small-caliber rifle, Lambert 
decided upon tactics suggested by the 
natives. They collected large bunches 
of leaves and dried grass, which they 
tied on the ends of long poles. Lighting 
these improvised torches, they advanced 
toward my tree, carefully shielded by 
this wall of fire. The beast, as the blaz- 
ing pile approached him, bellowed his 
rage. Lowering his head, he charged 
the fire, stopping when only about fifteen 


feet from it. As the fire still continued 
to approach, fear overcame his rage 
With a rumbling snort, he cantered 


sulkily into the dark jungle 
Famished, I slipped down from my 
perch and grabbed Lambert’s water can- 


teen. I must have gulped half its con- 
tents before I let him take it away 

Fishing some sandwiches from his 
pocket, he handed them to me, and I 
ravenously attacked them. It was per- 
haps the most enjoyable meal I had 
ever eaten. In any case, eating sand- 


wiches in the-sketchy shade of the tree 
was far more enjoyable than being 
trampled to death beneath it by a 
fiendishly vengeful gaur 


New Plan For Elk 


HE Jackson Hole elk herd should be 
T iimiiea to about 20,000 animals. Any 

excess should be disposed of by hunt- 
ing, by transplanting to other desirable 
areas, or, if necessary, by regulated 
killing. The elk range should be en 
larged enough to provide year-around 
feed for the herd. These are the recom- 
mendations of specialists of the U. S. 
Biological Survey for solving the dif- 
ficult problem of the elk in Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. 

Deprived of most of its former range, 
the valuable Jackson Hole elk herd has 
annually caused federal and state of- 
ficials grave concern. In recent years 
feed shortage on the range has neces- 
sitated the feeding of hay to the animals 
at the Federal Elk Refuge, and during 
their migrations the elk have provoked 
neighboring ranchers by trespassing on 
private lands. 

Faced with this two-fold problem, the 
federal naturalists have prescribed (1) 
an increase in the refuge area for the 
elk, and (2) stabilizing the elk popu- 
lation. The Survey is now working to- 
ward the attainment of both these ob- 
jectives. 
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Fitting Stream to Trout 


(Continued from page 19) 









lake being 
of growth 


Trout from a_ high-altitude 
measured to fix their rate 


few Western-slope streams 
need of better shelter. 

Whenever construction work was 
necessary, however, every effort was 
made to avoid giving an artificial ap- 
pearance to the stream bed. The ideal 
stream, from the standpoint of both 
inglers and fish, is one that has its 
many pools interspersed with riffles. If 
you overemphasize either the pools or 
rifles, you unbalance the stream, be- 
cause pools are necessary for shelter, 
while the rifles provide food. 

As a result of the government surveys 
in California and other states, a three- 
way program, seeking to provide better 
trout fishing, has taken definite shape. 
The plan provides for stream surveys 
to develop rational stocking policies, im- 
proving streams to give better shelter, 
ind a long-term research program. This 
last, it is hoped, will solve some of the 
major trout problems, and assist in 
developing sound conservation policies. 

State officials, of course, must eventu- 
illy weigh the recommendations of the 
investigators and decide which to put 
into effect. One such official is Dr. J. O. 
Snyder, chief of the California Division 
of Fish and Game, and a nationally 
known authority on fish and fishing. 
His point of view illustrates the attitude 
of at least some state officials.” 

‘Any sound stocking policy,” Dr. 
Snyder told me, “must depend, of course, 
ipon a basis of scientific information, 

it is, on established facts. The sur- 
eyors are accumulating data of the ex- 
ct type needed for intelligent stocking. 

Where natural features of streams 

i lakes are unusual, stocking of the 

ter must be modified to meet the 
tuation. The investigation in Cali- 

rnia has long been needed.” 

Civie leaders and conservationists also 

enthusiastic about the work of the 
ut investigators. At the annual meet- 

g of the Conservation Section of the 

lifornia State Chamber of Commerce, 

Needham’s report was enthusiasti- 
ly received. The director of the 
tion, Charles Dunwoody, a highly 
mpetent fly-fisherman, tendered to Dr. 
edham the full support of the Cham- 
of Commerce in conservation work. 

California,” Dunwoody said, “will 

ke good use of the data trout experts 

e uncovered. Perhaps it will be able 

restore the state’s trout fishing to 

enviable position it once held in the 

lm of sport.” 
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‘This positive no-risk 







offer attracts pipe smokers 










If you are a pipe smoker who would enjoy 
a better smoke, this remarkable no-risk offer 
is right down your alley! 


You are the judge —The risk is all on us. 
Prince Albert has to satisfy you. And we 
believe it will. For we use only choice, 
selected grades of naturally mild tobaccos. 
Any ‘‘bite’’ is removed to make it absolutely 
certain Prince Albert is mild and delicate in 
taste. Then it is scientifically ‘‘crimp cut’’ 
for slow, cool smoking. Swing back the 
lid. What a captivating, delicate fragrance! 


Smoke up—and the wonder grows, You’re 


by its fairness 











on the joy road now! New pipe content- 


ment is yours—for keeps! 


The big 2-ounce economy tin—We 
pack and tamp the rich golden-brown to- 
bacco into the package until there are around 
50 pipefuls in the big 2-ounce red tin. The 
tin also guards against flavor-loss. 

So it’s little wonder that pipe smokers are 
flocking to Prince Albert, ‘‘the national joy 
smoke,’’ backed by our definite you-must- 
be-pleased way of guaranteeing satisfaction, 

Time flies—start today to smoke P. A. 
You owe it to yourself to know the difference. 
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OUR OFFER TO PIPE SMOKERS 
“You must be pleased” 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return 
the pocket tin with the rest of the 
us at any 





PRINGE ALBERT 


time 


fi 
lf 
I; 


within a month from this date, and | 
we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 





pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every 


30 


2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 
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RIFLE and PISTOL ® 


COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN, éd/tor 4 




















Rifles for All-around Hunting 


Col. Whelen reveals some interesting facts about bullets 


and powders developed for the hunter using a single gun 


HE all-around rifle is 
the grandest of arms, 
and is without doubt 
the best type for 
sportsmen who can afford 
only one good weapon. 
As most of my wilder- 
ness hunting has been in 
regions where the largest 
species of big game were 
to be found, my all-around 
rifles have usually been of 


.30 caliber. Since 1912 I 
have used, almost exclus- 
ively, the .30/06 cartridge 


in many kinds of loading. 
My records show a great 
variety of trophies and 
game for the pot. I have 
shot deer, turkeys, and 
quail on the same day. 
On a two-month trip I 
bagged five species of big 
game and seven species of 
small and feathered game, 
without blowing the birds 
to pieces. 

On one long expedition into the 
tropics, I fed myself and five of my 
men for a month on deer, peccary, 
agouti, paca, sloth, monkeys, crested 
guan, and smaller birds, using nothing 
but a .30/06 rifle. I had to kill some- 
thing every day, for it was too hot to 
keep the meat a longer time. 

The .30/06, however, is 
not quite ideal for all- 
around use, especially for 
those sportsmen who never 
expect a chance to hunt 
elk, moose, and large 
bear. It is almost too much 
gun. The ammunition, and 
even reloading, is expen- 
sive. Moreover, an ultra- 
load of gilt-edge accuracy 
for shooting vermin at long ranges is 
not obtainable for the gun. 

I have been doing a lot of experiment- 
ing and game shooting with rifles tak- 
ing the new .257 Roberts cartridge. I 
have seen the cartridge shot at game 
and targets by my friends, and have 
reviewed the work it has done in the 
hunting fields. I am now convinced 
that it is the one best all-around rifle 
cartridge for the average American 
hunter. 

From about 1900 to 1920, A. O. Nied- 
ner and the late Dr. F. W. Mann did a 
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amount of experimental 
various commercial 


great 
work with 
and special rifles of .25 caliber. 


Their tests showed that in this 
caliber existing powders burned 
with greatest efficiency in car- 
tridge cases having the capacity 
of the .30/40 Krag case. 

N. H. Roberts also had been 
experimenting along similar 
lines, and was in close touch with Nied- 
ner and Mann. Roberts never quite 
reached his ideal, which was a_ .25 
caliber rifle, of exceedingly high ve- 
locity, that would group its shots steadi- 
ly in 1 minute of angle. The gun would 
be used for long-range vermin shoot- 
ing. In 1927 Roberts got the idea of 
using the 7 mm. Mauser case, necked 
to .25 caliber, because it had the same 
powder capacity as the .30/40 case. It 
was also a rimless case which could be 
used in accurate  bolt- 
actions. 

Niedner made the first 


barrel for the original 
.25 Roberts rifle, and 
Roberts conducted the 


first test of it in March, 
1928. The first 10 shots 
at 100 yd. went into a 
group 1 9/16 in. by 1% in. 

Since 1928, Roberts has 
done a tremendous 








The .257 Remington-Roberts, with big game 
‘scope and Griffin & Howe mount, effective 
> on game and vermin pictured on this page 
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amount of work or! 
this cartridge, and 
on rifles to shoot 
He has tried many 
slight variations 
the necking of the 
case, the chambe 
ing, twist and diam« 
ter of rifling, bullet 
powders, prime! 


and barrel lengths 
and weights. He 


nally arrived at tl 
one best set of sps 


ifications and the 
in his handmad: 
rifles, achieved | 
desired 1-minute 
curacy (1-in. groups 
at 100 yd.). Such fine 
accuracy has neve! 


before, or since, bee! 
achieved with 10-1! 
high-power rifles. 
The arms and ar 
munition companies 
became interested 
the cartridge, and Remington first pr 
duced it, calling it the .257 Robert 
They adapted their Model 30S rifle 
use it. Later, Winchester made the c: 
tridge, and their Model 54 rifle to sh 
it. The commercial .257 Roberts c 
tridge, as now manufactured by bo 
companies, is loaded with three weig! 
of bullets: 87, 100, and 117 grains. The 
bullets have the following ballistics 
rifles with 24in. barrels: 
Bullet weight 
Muzzle velocity 
( foot-seconds ) 3200 
Penetration, 7%-in. 
pine (boards) 10 10 1 
Trajectory, sighted for 200 vd 
High at 100 yd. 
Low at 300 yd. (in.) 6.0 6.75 10.5 
Low at 400 yd. (in.) 18.0 24.0 31. 
The cartridges are loaded with n¢ 
corrosive, non-mercuric primers, and 
Du Pont No. 3031 powder. Breech pres 
sure is under 50,000 pounds. Bullets 
measure .257 in., and barrels have 


(grains) 87 100 117 


2900 265 


(in.) 2.0 2.5 2.7 
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ve diameter of from .257 to .258 in., 
th a rifling twist of one turn in 10 in. 
[ have fired a great deal at targets 
th both the Remington and Win- 
ester rifles and ammunition. The 
2 ting has all been of a practical 
% ture, prone firing with gunsling and 
inting ‘scope of low power, to de- 
rmine just what a hunter could ex- 
ct in the field. The accuracy has been 
out identical with both rifles, both 
eartridges, and all three weights of bul- 
ts. The smallest 10-shot group at 100 
i. measured 1.55 in. and the largest 
»47 in. In all, 48 groups have been 
red. The accuracy has been superb, 
nsidering the conditions. Undoubted- 
smaller groups can be obtained by 
hooting from a bench rest, and using 
high-power ‘scope with fine cross 
irs, but such conditions would not be 
practical for hunting. 
Although I have shot in temperatures 
nging from 60 to 104 degrees, there 
has been no appreciable change in lo- 
cation of the centers of impact. In the 
Remington rifle, with a standard-weight 
barrel, the 100-grain cartridge at 100 
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4 yd. centered *4 in. lower than the 87- 

4 erain groups and in. to the left. The 

Z 117-grain cartridge grouped % in. low 

ind ™% in. left from the center of im- 

pact of the 100-grain groups. Side ad- 

istment was the same for all groups. 

There has been no evidence of undue 

q pressure in any of the tests, and it has 

2 lways been possible to clean the rifles 

: easily by swabbing with powder-solvent 

oil alone. This is a valuable character- 

istic of No. 3031 powder, as all previous 

powders have required a brass brush 

for rapid and efficient cleaning. The 

e- rH recoil is approximately the same as 
my : that of a .30/30 rifle. 


A NEW company, Baker and Kimball, 
is making custom rifles for the .257 
Roberts cartridge, using the Mauser 
breech action. This firm uses barrels 
of minimum bore and groove dimen- 
, and chambered and bedded very 
carefully, by hand. It guarantees 1%- 
groups at 100 yd. from the heavier 
which weighs about 10 lb. As a 
tter of fact, these special rifles have 
1 averaged slightly better than this. 
The first group a friend of mine fired 
with one of them measured 1 in. Other 
custom rifle makers, such as Griffin & 
Howe, and the Niedner Rifle Corp. also 
; prepared to build rifles to order for 
¢ this cartridge. 

So many hundreds of deer, sheep, 
| its, and caribou have been killed with 
‘ the 100 and 117-grain bullets at ranges 

300 yd. and slightly over, that we 
ust concede it is entirely satisfactory 
4 such game. I should personally pre- 
1 r the 117-grain bullet for such game, 
: it ought to be surer on hind-quarter 
ts, but the records prove that the 
100-grain bullet also is satisfactory. I 
x would expect an occasional failure in 
* the case of elk and moose, as the bul- 
; are too light. 
[ don’t think the cartridge will prove 
tirely reliable for shooting very large 
r game. But, on long trips into good 
ting grounds in northern regions, 
ere, if one has a failure one day, he 
count on another chance soon, I 
k it should prove a satisfactory 
rtridge. 
yn vermin such as coyotes, foxes, 
’chucks, the 87 and 100-grain bul- 
are deadly. In fact, the cartridge 
a great deal more power than is 
essary for instant killing, but the 
h velocity gives a flat trajectory that 
ures more certain hitting at long 
ges. I saw a hunter shoot a ’chuck 
was sit- (Continued on page 46) 
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V. J. Tiefenbrunn, St. Louis, 
Mo., with Winchester 52. He 
holds the Missouri State Small- 
Bore Championship and many 
other titles. 








































Step Up Your Indoor Scores 
ith H0Gloim .22's! 


ARGET shooting is a test of skill — 
the skill of the shooter —of those 
who produce the ammunition—and of 
the gunmaker, 
These targets show what YOU can ex- 
pect by shooting the standard Western 
smokeless .22 L.R. with lead lubricated 
bullet! Each target is a 5-shot group, shot 
with a Winchester 52. Range: 50 feet! 
Western standard velocity .22 cartridges 
are loaded to the same specifications as 
the championship Western Super-Match 
smokeless .22 L.R. 
For economy you can shoot the standard 
smokeless .22 in practice, then change 
to Super-Match for match shooting 
WITHOUT CHANGING YOUR RIFLE 
SIGHTS! No other brand of ammunition 
offers this advantage. No other brand of 
| small-bore match ammunition is both 
smokeless and non-corrosive. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. B-19, East Alton, Ilkinois 














SUPER-ACCURATE AMMUNITION 











& 4 <4 
STANDARD LEAD ww MAIL TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! 


LUBRICATED 








22 LR. 4 WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ' 
; Dept. B-19, East Alton, Illinois 
: Send free fol n SUPER-MATCH, Western Standard Velocity § 
smokeless .22° 1 other Western Ammunition. ' 
is — . 2 ; ‘ 
y My dealer ils [ (does not sell (J) Western Super-Match § 
g and Stand d Velocity .22's, ' 
. 
: Dealer's Name cc cccccccccccecccciecscveseosevecvesse t 
EE... oc achcusmnakbngsntndsbakeomionl ' 
SUPER-MATCH Fo 3. ' 
OE ET FE COO ET ee Te rrr Crt re ‘ 
TD Bose Ofice,......00ccececeescoees 0 eae ‘ 
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HOMER 


JACOBS 


Shooting 


GREATEST GUN OIL EY) 


Ever INVENTED 
Crack Shots Say 


Not onl Homer Jacot but | ir of gun lov 
‘ rywhere will tel u there i only one 
partoct gun cleaner cle aner is 


FIENDOIL 


Tope eommines used on U.S 
r t 


gun oil 3 i 
yw er of hunting 


ho — ‘lover 
t here lust a f irops of Fiendoil doe 
more than allon f ay nd-water or so-called 
t ram-rodding of 
g j nece ar) 
i ves an effortle clean 
) because of it 
r against corrosion 
the or gun cleaner with for 
‘ riginal enough 
U.S. Patent. Fiend 


chemical 





1 absolutely Sto 

Rust and keep your gun 

perfe conditioned in all 
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McCAMBRIDGE Z McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street, S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


LYMAN 


PRECISION MADE 
SIGHTS 


offer the greatest 
help to the shooter 
in demonstrating 
the full accuracy 











of his rifle and am- 
munition. 


No 31 ivory 
bead hunting 
front sight, $1.00 
Gold, silver or red 
bead if desired 






Tang Sight No. 
| for Reming 
tons 12, 14, 24, 
2 apertures. 


$4.00 





No. 48—Micrometer Re 


iver Sight Windage 
and elevation adjust- 
ments in “4 min. clicks 
For Win. 52. Sav. 19 N 
R. A Stevens Walnut 
Hil Sporters 25 A, B 


l 
(. D, ete. $13.00 





@O@ <> OO 
No. 17A Hooded target front sight. 9 
nterchangeable inserts $2. 30 Trans 


parent inserts furnished 


New Sight Catalog No. 23, 64 
pages, sent for 10c. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 























Rifles for All-Around Hunting 


(Continued from page 45) 


ting on its hole about 20 ft. in front of 
a stone wall. The range was about 175 
yd. When the shot was fired the 'chuck 
disappeared. We investigated and found 
two lumps of flesh and skin plastered 
about 10 ft. apart on the stone wall. I 
have seen many prairie dogs shot with 
a Roberts rifle. Most of the dogs sailed 
10 to 20 ft. in the air when they were 
struck, and the remains could not be 
identified. 

With the 10-lb. special rifles, sighted 
with 8X and 10X ‘scopes having fine 
crosshairs, a trained hunter-rifleman, 
shooting in the steady, prone position 
with gunsling, can make almost certain 
kills of ‘chucks and coyotes up to about 
300 yd. Of course, an 8X or 10X ‘scope 
with fine crosshairs is hardly an all- 
around game ‘scope. It is good only for 
game that stands rather clearly defined 
in the open. With the more useful 
small-game ‘scope of 4X or 5X, 200 yd. 
is about the limit of clear aim at small 
animals in their usual surroundings. 
Using the big-game ‘scope of 24X to 
3X, the limit of clear aim on game the 
size of a ‘chuck is about 150 yd. On big 
game, however, the small-game ‘scope 
is probably good to 500 yd., and the big- 
game ‘scope to about 400 yd. 

To make a rifle entirely suitable for 
all-around use, there should also be a 
cartridge load that will not spoil meat 
or skins of squirrels, grouse, ducks, and 
small, fur-bearing animals. While such 
cartridges cannot now be bought al- 
ready loaded, it is easy for the sports- 
man to hand-load them himself. If he 
does not wish to go to the trouble, there 
are companies that will load these car- 
tridges for him on order. A satisfactory 
load for this purpose would be the 87- 
grain, pointed, full-jacketed bullet made 
for the .250/3000 cartridge, with a 


powder charge of 12 to 14 grains o 
Du Pont No. 80 powder. 

Reloading the .257 cartridge is en- 
tirely practical. A great variety of .2 
caliber bullets are available, many of 
them at low prices. Reloading-tox 


makers can provide the proper equi} 
ment. The case necks of all meta 
jacketed bullets, after being slight! 
chambered at the mouth and resized 
should be expanded with a .256-in. plug 
Use the F.A. No. 70 or the Remingto 
No. 9% primers. For full loads, D 


Pont No. 3031 powder will be found th: 
most suitable, although the new D 
Pont No. 4064 powder, which will soo 
be available, has _ possibilities. Th¢ 
maximum charges of No. 3031 that 
should be used are 41 grains for 87 


grain buliets, 39 grains for 100-grai 
bullets. For the 117-grain bullet uss 


only 36 grains of this powder. 

The important thing is to get good 
sights for the rifle. I think that ever 
rifle to be used in the wilderness should 
have a good, iron rear sight, such as the 
Lyman No. 48, for emergencies. But, o 
these fine rifles, iron sights should be 
considered strictly as sights to be put 
on in an emergency. I recommend thi 
4X Fecker small-game ’scope with 18-i! 


tube, flat-top-post reticule, and Feck« 
mountings, if the rifle is to be used 
mostly for small game and _ vermil 
shooting. If the rifle is chiefly for bis 


game shooting, I recommend the 24 X 
Zeiss Zielklein ’scope with No. 6 flat 
top-post reticule, and low Niedner, « 
Griffin & Howe, mounts. 

If any of my readers should shoot 
elk, moose, or large bear with the rifles I 
have mentioned in this article, I would 
appreciate hearing the results, both the 
successes and failures.—Townsend Whe 
len. 


RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Bolt vs. Pump-Actions 


Question: I am in the market for a .22 rifle 
to be used for hunting and target shooting. I 
like pump-action .22’s but I’m afraid I'll have 
to sacrifice accuracy in buying a pump, for I un- 
derstand a pump-action .22 does not have the 
accuracy of bolt-action. I would like to have a 
pump or bolt-action as light as possible and ex- 
tremely accurate. What would you suggest?— 
D. R. M., Pa. 


Answer: Pump-action rifles both in large 
and in .22 calibers are entirely unsuited to the 
use of the telescope sight. They are take-down 
rifles and cannot be used with the gursling, 
which is a tremendous aid to steady holding. 
When the rifle is fired, the slide handle at that 
instant unlocks with a jerk. If the forestock is 
bound tightly to the hand by a sling, the rifle 
will jerk so much that accuracy is impossible 
and flinching will develop. The pump-action is 
essentially a short-range, quick-operated rifle. 

In .22 caliber an extremely tight-fitting breech, 
with very tight head space, is essential for the 
finest accuracy. This can only be attained in 
quantity production with.a bolt-action rifle, or, 
in some instances of very careful manufacture, 
in a sliding-block, single-shot rifle. 

As the .22 caliber rifle is used on very small 
targets or very small game, fine accuracy is very 
essential. To get it, a combination of fine 
workmanship, a rather heavy rifle, bolt action, 
and proper ammunition are extremely impor- 
tant. These are combined in a rifle light enough 
for hunting only in the Winchester Model 54 
sporting rifle, a rather expensive arm. If you 


cannot afford this, then get the Winchester 
Model 57 rifle and have it specially fitted wit 
Lyman No. 48 receiver sight instead of th 
standard rear sight. Use it always with .2 
Long Rifle cartridges, having lubricated lea 
bullets only, preferably Remington Kleanbore 
Winchester Staynless, or Remington Kleanbor 
Hi-Speed Cartridges —T. W. 


Bluing a Barrel 


Question: Can you give me a gun bluins 
formula for my Springfield barrel? I would lik 
a permanent finish, and am willing to put 
considerable time and labor to get a good jot 
Do you think that I could do it myself?—/J. O 
K., New York. 


Answer: The matter of gun bluing is n 
well understood. The process is an intricat 
chemical operation that can be performed su 
cessfully only with considerable equipment, 
precise knowledge of the technique, and pra 
tice. There are a few ready-made gun-bluin 
solutions on the market that can be successfull 
applied, if one has the equipment, techniqu 
and experience. 

You will find methods of gun bluing describe 
in practical detail in the book “Modern Gur 
smithing’’ by C. Baker. Using this book, 
careful amateur can make up his equipment 
which, if homemade, will cost him from $10 t 
$25. After about a dozen trials, he can do 
very creditable job of bluing. The book list 
many formulas, which you can have made uf 
They will be as successful as the commercia 
formulas.—T. W. 
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Combination Sight 


Ppa I'd bought 

my Model 52 
Winchester target 
rifle, I discovered 
that the rear sight 
supplied as stand- 
ird equipment, 
though suitable for 
target shooting in 
good light, was not 
satisfactory for 
hunting. Buyingthe 
rifle had played hav- 
oc with my budg- 
et, so I didn’t want 
to buy a new sight 
for use in the field. It turned out that 
this wasn’t necessary, because at no cost 
and with little labor I remodeled the 
standard rear-sight, making it thor- 
oughly suitable for hunting. 

On the small, T-shaped plate in which 
the aperture of the sight is located, I 
made a vertical scratch aligned with the 
center of the aperture. From steel, 1/16 
in. thick, I cut a disk ™% in. in diameter. 
In the center of the disk I drilled a hole, 
ind countersank it. This hole is to ad- 
mit the screw that holds the halves of 
the aperture block together. I fastened 
the disk to the sight block by taking the 
screw out and reinserting it through the 
disk. 

Using a sharp, prick punch I marked 
four equidistant points near the edge of 
the disk, then drilled four holes of dif- 
ferent sizes at these points. One hole 
was the same size as the original aper- 
ture on the sight, since this size was 
just right for bullseye shooting. The sec- 
ond hole I made with a 1/16-in. drill, the 
third with a 5/6¢in. For a hunting sight, 
I drilled an aperture 3/32 in. in diameter. 
I countersank all four holes on the side 
of the disk toward the muzzle of the 
rifle, so that the edges of the apertures 
would be sharp enough to prevent light 
reflections. Finally, I drilled out the 
original aperture to % in. diameter, so 
that it would not obstruct the apertures 
I had made in the disk. The disk can 
either be painted black or blued. 

On a windless day at the shooting 
range, I sighted in each aperture for 75 
yd. by rotating the disk very slightly un- 
til the groups were correct horizontally. 
When each aperture gave a group in the 
proper spot, I scratched a mark On the 
edge of the disk, aligning it with the 
mark I had previously scratched on the 
base of the T-shaped plate. Now I can 
et the sight I need for either hunting 
r target work simply by turning the 
disk into position to give me the aper- 
ture I want, and locking it there with 

screw.—Eugene Amstus. 


Duck Refuges in North Dakota 


Two new wildlife refuges in North Da- 
kota have just been established. 
The Des Lacs refuge comprises 24,100 
res in Burke and Ward counties in the 
orthwestern part of the State. It runs 
orth and south through 30 miles of 
sting region that, in spite of drought 
nd ill-advised drainage, is still a pro- 
ictive goose and duck-breeding area. 
The Arrow-wood refuge is about a 
ird smaller, consisting of 16,876 acres. 
is located in the central part of the 
tate in Foster and Stutsman counties. 
large part of the entire area is cov- 
ed with three lakes—Arrow-wood, Jim, 
d Mud Lakes. The first has a land and 
iter surface of 9,520 acres, the second 
200 acres, while Mud Lake, more marsh 
n lake, comprises 2,910 acres. 
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Hunting and Fishing Lodges, 
Cabins, Bungalows 


A big book of definite instructions made for 
If you can handle a hammer and 
saw, there’s no reason why you can’t build a 
bang-up cabin in the woods or a bungalow on 
the lake or shore, or a roadside stand, and 
make one you or anyone would be glad to look 
at, live in, or own. 


beginners. 


Here are complete plans, and step-by-step 
instructions for every stage of the work. De- 
signs for numerous log cabins, lodges, tourist 
homes, wayside stands, bungalows. 


Everything Simplified rai 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of instruc- 
tion. You will make no mistakes because every step is ex- 
Every problem of 
location, drainage, water supply, etc. is clearly explained. 
Tells how to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors,—how to do the whole job from foun- 
dation to chimney top. What to do inside and outside. 
Don’t imagine its hard—when you see the book you'll be 
aching to grab some tools and get to work. Tells all about 
estimate all costs 
you start — what 
lumber to use, etc. A rev- 
elation in simplicity—bran 
NEW—yjust published. 


plained and shown in picture diagrams. 


how to 
before 





Complete 


Send NoMoney NOW 


No money is required 
with order unless you pre 
fer. Just send the coupon 
and pay postman $2.00 
plus a few cents postag« 
when the book arrives. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 


If, after examining this 
manual, you are not com 
pletely satisfied, return it 








and we _ guarantee to 
POPULAR promptly refund your 
Sams} money. 





These are little reductions 
of large pictures and plans 
in the manual, 


Manual Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS” is the latest complete guide-book on the 
subject. Prepared by experts for Popular Science Monthly 
and OUTDOOR LIFE readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Mail This Coupon 


Pe seeeeeeeeeeee ee eee e208 888885 


r ae. 
s Outdoor Life, (0.L.25) : 
: 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. ' 
i Ss HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LopGEs, &% 
$ BUNGALOWS I will pay postman $2.00 plus a $ 
7 few I postage when the book arrives If dis a 
' atisfed latantee to refund my money if I a 
nd the book back within ten days. (If you prefer + 
' end $2.00 with order) i 
| 
: t 
3 NAMI iicenmetiaile ‘ 
' ' 
' ADDRESS 7 
' ' 
g cITY STATE a 
t * Orders from outside United States mus tbe accompanied by $2.00 ' 
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MOSSBERG 


Model 46 Rifle $12.45—with scope $19.95 


You've got a new thrill coming when you shoot with 

to get a complete outht at a remarkably low price. The 
design, with hooded ramp front sight and “ Micro-click 
barrel; genuine walnut target stock, Swivels. Sold with 


looks 25 yds 


istment 


10 yard 





a telescopic 


peep sight. 
or without the scope 


ster $750 


away 
Cross-hair reticule standard. 


sight 
Mossberg 46 is 


And here's your chance 
a new rifle of ad anced 
Shoots all length 6 in. 


Complete including scope, moun 

ind eye-cup. Fits most bolt actior 

rifles. Just drill and tap two holes 
in receiver 


Half-minute 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 342 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 





Ok | ( ’ 
WOLLENSAK 1 
4X RIFLESCOPE »w 


a 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 734 Hudson Ave., 


— EE 


Magnification 4x; clear field. rey 
mounts hold sco 
Windage, elevation adjustments on rear mounts. 
reticule. Drill, taps, instructions included. Money-back guar- 
antee. At cones a postpaid (or C. O. D 


yractically all rifles. Two 
absolutely rigid in two point suspension, 
Cross-hair 


RITE FOR FREE C ATALOG. 


Rochester, New York 
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SPRINCFIELD 
SPORTER 
Price $82 


Price $82 RIFLES 


Pacific Coast Representative 
D. W. KING CO., 555 Howard St., San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. (Pst 
—————2314 N. 16th St., Phila., Pa.———" 


VAI FOR PERFECT GAME 
VER 006,."38°".9 
° 







Sedgley .22-4000 
Calibre and Winchester 
Send for Hand 
Book and Catalog 


Other 
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SIGHT DISC enc 7 APERTUR 

FITS ALL PEEP SIGHT Es (e) | 
QUICKLY INTERCHANGEABLE —The a, | 
cocrect size for every shooting condition a an | 
* Clear, sharp image, no cobwebs. « , 
Endorsed by game hunters, and torget 
experts. © Bag more game — improve your onget score \ 





}BETTER TANNING 


The beauty and value of either fur or 
leather depend largely on the tanning. 


Ask for our large custom catalog, showing styles 
and prices. Tanning and manufacturing fur scarfs, 
rugs, robes, and both fur and leather garments of 
exclusive style and quality. Buckskin tanning, sole 
and harness leather, garment leather, at a saving 
of almost one-half. 41 years of custom tanning ex- 
perience and the largest and finest plant of its kind. 


EDES ROBE TANNING COMPANY 
Dubuque, Iowa 

























Size 
| | u y 
wSomolee goin Eve Coe We os) AQMD atten | ff lone rife, hi-speed and resular. Heavy 
; MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ‘ o barrel, small bore A target pistol built 
by gun experts Guaranteed Also made 
FREE Cotelog on VAVER WITTEK MFG.CO. oF with 414-ineh barrel. Send for folder x 
ER-DIAL SIGHTS “4312-W:24™PLACE-CHICAGO.ILL. SIGHT HIGH STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 East St., New Haven, Conn. 

Wing Shooting by Major Charles Askins.  [t is T Ou want the 
one thing to talk the jargon of velocity, pattern and y 
penetration, and another to figure the lead on a fast- 


flying bird. Askins knows the 
but he has written his book fri 
ordinary hunter in the uplands 
“holding ahead,” judging distance 
tion are problems about which 
something, y find all this 


Wing 


from both angles 
m the standpoint of the 
on the shore. If 
and figuring direc- 
in expert can tell you 
and more 
Shooting.”’ 


game 


and 


discussed 
55 pages 


" 
mu will 
and 
and covet 2 5« 


definitely simply in 
pe stpaid 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 





New York, N. Y. | 


BEST FISHING 

BEST HUNTING 

BEST CAMPING 
Write to 


Outdoor Life 
Advertisers 
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nd 10 


be refur or mur first order 


complete descriptions 
which partially covers 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco 





Re-sighting  Re-loading 


and much valuable information 
cost of publishing 


profusely 
and mailing—1l0c will 
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The finest 5-power standard indoor range tar- 
get scope. Brilliant Bausch & Lomb compound 
achromatic lenses Micrometer click rear 
mount in '™% minutes. Fine cross hair reticule. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 


oA 


—S=—_ 


all four indoor target 
shooting positions 










=—_— 
Effectively used as 
Complete, $46.50. 


a hunting scope also. 


Send for Free Lyman Scope Folders 
85 West St., 


Manufacturers of the famous KINGOFUR line of outdoor farments 


Perfect magnification for 





| too Cold for Bass 


> 


(Continued from page 31) 


a gravel bar, and I distinctly remember 
that the hot coffee and the can of hot 
tamales tasted like banquet fare. 

Our angling methods on the trip had 
been no different from those we usually 
employ in warm weather. I was sur- 
prised to find that I was moved by the 
same enthusiasm to place plugs in bassy 
spots as I am in May or July. 

Before the day ended, we took ou: 
limit. The fish came from all of the 
likely lairs so common to the larger 
and swifter Ozark streams. We took 
them from below brown rocks in swift 
bends, from pockets between bowlders 
that half rested on the bank. We caught 
them off rocky points, out of willows 
that grew along sand bars, and from 
among the roots that clutter the water 
below high banks at flood-washed bends 
And we hooked them from among sub- 
merged logs, from the deep, blue vortexes 
below every sizeable rapid, and from 
the debris-strewn eddies that whirl in 
every foamy corner below them. 

My biggest fish weighed forty-one 
ounces, and Nate’s weighed forty-nine 
I make no apologies. An Ozark “black’ 
bass that tips the scales above twenty 


four ounces is a fish worthy of any 
angler’s attention. 
Y BIGGEST fish came from a pe- 
culiar pocket, made by a large 


fallen sycamore that had lodged in the 
mouth of a small “spring branch.” The 
river was quite rapid there and at the 
junction of the two streams an eddy 
swirled. In the angle of the sycamore’s 
roots and its trunk, there was a semi 
circular, still spot. I had once seen an- 
other angler take a nineteen-inch rain- 
bow trout out of that still spot, on 
Silver Doctor feather minnow. I had 
also seen Nate catch a big fish there 
So I was prepared as we swept about 
the bend above the tree. 

My Silver Doctor feather 
landed exactly right. A big 
water, a tug told me that my lure had 
been taken, and I swept my rod tip to 
set the hook. I had my biggest bass 

Nate caught a bass weighing thirty- 
two ounces at the mouth of a similar 
spring branch. Both his fish and mine 
were entirely black, except that his had 
a few stripes across the rear of its body 
They were black Ozark small-mouths 
typical of those taken from deep, dark 
spots. We laid them on water cress ir 
the clear current of the spring branch 
and photographed them. Half an hou 
later we looked at them, expecting t 
find them spotted and striped, after the 
manner of summer small-mouths, but 
their coloring was unchanged. They re- 
mained solid black throughout the day 

We missed the frogs, the snakes, and 
the turtles, which in summer provide u 
with diverting practice with our .22’s 
We missed our fly-fishing, and the song 
of the birds. In their place, however 
there were ducks and geese, a flock of 
pelicans, rabbits, and gray squirrels 
though not to shoot. 

Since that first winter float with Nate 
I have made others. As a steady diet, I 


minnow 
bass broke 


prefer to do my fishing during more 
clement weather. While I am at it, I 
greatly enjoy winter bait casting fo! 


bass, but, somehow, as the years roll by 
I don’t crave to fish unless it’s fishing 
weather. Yet, as an experiment or as 
a means of breaking the long monotony 
of winter, bait casting in January is 


Middlefield, Conn. | quite worth while. 
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Game Trails and a Rebel Army 


(Continued from page 13) 


and proposed to see the hunt through. 

Bert and I began to fear that, because 
of the publicity we had, received, some 
nitwit hold-up gents might attempt to 
make a little easy money by actually 
kidnaping us. Deciding to take a few 
precautionary measures, Bert sent for 
Ysidro Mora and his son, Trinidad, local 
gunmen, and one Cayetano, among the 
best shots in Mexico. These men, who 
had exterminated the twelve remaining 
members of the Apache Kid’s gang of 
murdering renegades two years before, 
knew every trail and pass leading to the 
border, and could be depended on to get 
us through in safety. 

The day before we left for the ante- 
lope country, Bert and I ran our traps 
for the last time. The first three traps 
were empty, the fourth held a wildcat, 
the fifth a fine fox, and the sixth was 
empty. The seventh and last was lo- 
cated on a distant spur. As we topped 
out on the hill above it, Bert cried, 
“Lion.” There, not fifty feet from the 
set was our lion, dragging trap and pole 
by a hind foot. The two dogs waded in 
and I followed with the movie camera. 
Just as the fight was getting hot, the 
pole slipped off the chain and the lion 
bolted. I switched from camera to rifle 
and, with the second of two hasty shots, 
caught him in the ribs and finished him. 

My luck continued the following day. 
On the trail to the antelope country, the 
first and only ivory-bill I had ever seen, 
a gorgeous male, flew across our line of 


march. I picked him off on the wing 
with the .410. 
About noon we ran into 500 federal 


troops, headed south after Gen. Ybarra’s 
rebels. Their leader, Gen. Agustin 
Mustiales, Jr., treated us courteously, 
and said nothing about our guns or 
pictures. At sundown we arrived at the 
gold camp, where we found another 
party of four hunters. The latter had been 
warned by officials to leave, through 
fear they might be tempted to run in 
ammunition to the rebels. They told us 
that both federals and rebels wanted 
our pictures, the federals so they could 
identify the rebels and the rebels to 
keep from being identified. 
As always, Bert came up with an idea. 
He sent Bill and Cayetano ahead in a 
mall car, with the films wrapped in a 
dirty bag. Jim, Sam, Bert, and I fol- 
lowed an hour later in Bert’s car with- 
out baggage. The truck brought up the 
rear. The many guards who stopped us 
the way centered their activities on 
the truck and ourselves and paid no at- 
tention to Bill. Our pictures crossed 
the border that night. 


HELD a permit to shoot one antelope 
and, as I had received no official notifi- 
ation of its cancellation, we headed for 
ountry where antelope might be found. 
Once we were through the mountain 
passes, the country flattened out, and 
1. hour before sunset we arrived at the 
nch of one of Bert’s friends in level 
ountry. 
With Sam and Cayetano in the back 
at, Bert and I set out to look for 
‘rrandpaw. Motoring across a particu- 
rly flat, smooth section of country, we 
cated a band of antelope and set after 
em. A fifteen-minute chase and we 
id caught up, finding them to be does 
nd fawns. 
“This isn’t sport,” I said as we passed 
em. “It would be murder.” 


“You have never chased Grandpaw,” 
Bert reminded me, with a wide grin. 

Later, while running along the bound- 
ary fence of a ranch on which hunting 
was forbidden, Bert suddenly stopped 
the car and cried, “There’s Grandpaw.” 

Half a mile ahead, and watching us 
intently, was an animal I had seen a 
few moments earlier but had taken for 
a steer. A glance through the binocu- 
lars showed me my error. Then Grand- 
paw took off and the chase began. After 
we had bumped along for five miles, he 
swung back in a wide circle toward his 
starting point. This enabled us to gain, 
something we couldn’t do on the 
straightaway even with the speedome- 
ter registering fifty miles an hour. For 
a few minutes it seemed that Bert 
might get me within range. Then came 
a jolt. The car stopped dead, piling us 
into a heap. It was buried to the hubs 
in a sand wash. Grandpaw scrambled 
under the boundary fence to safety. 
Digging out the car, we proceeded sadly 
to the ranch. 

The next day we piled into the car and 
started after Grandpaw. We found him 
within a few hundred yards of where 
we had located him the day before. 
Again he set sail to the east, and again 
circled back. This time he picked even 
rougher territory than he had the day 
before. When we circled him, we saw 
the owner of the forbidden ranch and 
a couple of his cowboys riding hard to- 
ward the boundary fence. We were 
making forty miles an hour but ap- 
parently were not gaining on the ante- 
lope. 

Suddenly, out of nowhere, a band of 
a dozen big bucks appeared, running 
for the fence half a mile ahead of 
Grandpaw. The latter altered his course 
and caught up with them. Bert speed- 
ed up to fifty-five miles and we were 
only 100 yards behind the herd. With 
the fence well in sight ahead and with 
the vaqueros bearing down, I told Bert 
to stop the car and hopped out with the 
Hornet. I shall never know where the 
first two shots went, but the third broke 
Grandpaw’s back and sat him down a 
secant hundred yards from the fence, 
under which the rest of the band scut- 
tled. We lifted Grandpaw into the car 
and made for the ranch. 

Our next problem was to get out of 
the country. While we had not been 
officially notified that our permits were 
no longer valid, we realized we might 
have difficulty in explaining this at the 
border in Chihuahua. It would be wiser, 
therefore, to return through Sonora, even 
though this would entail a trip 120 miles 
longer. On the way we caught up with 
the truck, and with our duffel and tro- 
phies. After hours of driving we finally 
crossed the border. 

That first night on American soil, we 
dined on Grandpaw steaks. It was a 
gratifying close to the most eventful 
hunting trip I have ever known. 


Acknowledgment 


N THE story, “Typist Turned Trapper,” 
by Hattie Vojkuvka, published in our 
January issue, a quotation was made 
from the lyric of the song, “Home on 
the Range.” Permission to do so was 
obtained from the copyright owners, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., but a notice to that 
effect was inadvertently omitted. 
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What a bargain! Why Man,— Buck Skein 
formerly sold for almost 50% higher in 
price. Now you get the biggest value in 


| warmth, comfort and wear you ever had 
| on your back for $5. 


100% WATERPROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein fabric 
and tho the force of water would knock you over, 
not a drop could seep through. Even the seams are 
sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. DuPont 
developed a process, exclusively for me, making 
Buck Skein 100% waterproof — and extra warm. 


| Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in 


the fierce gales of the Antarctic, or whether you 


| wear Buck Skein to hunt in, fish in, or for general 


use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 
Buck Skein fabric is as soft and velvety as a downy 


| suede. Its light weight and s ou tailoring allow 


plenty of body freedom. And it wears—it wears 
like saddle leather. Washes beautifully—no fading. 
For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and the 
adjustable wrist straps. There is a hidden slit inside 
the slashed pockets. This allows a wee bit of fresh 
air to circulate and carry off excess perspiration. 
“Golden” Talon Slide Fastener—heaviest made. 
My new shade, “Honey Brown’’, is a deep tobacco 
brown that doesn't show dirt easily. It's a honey. 
Also comes in “Arctic Blue’ (Navy). Fadeproof. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER and see these amazing 


| values. If your dealer cannot supply you, then mail 


the coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 


| I'll send you your Buck Skeins quick—and prepay 


carrying charges. You will be crazy about these 
Buck Skeins; if not I'll refund your money. 
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Y%, LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D>, New York City 


See thatI get my Jacket as checked below: 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.00 0 


Colors: “Honey Brown” or “Arctic Blue” O 
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“Its 9-in-one Sights, _& a J 
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CLICK! 


The size aperture 
you want 


at your jinger’s tip! 
New 9-in-one Sights 


provide 18 sighting combi- 
nations and increase your 
skill with the small bore 
rifle. 

You canselect the sighting 
combination best suited to 
target shooting or hunting, 
on dark or bright days, at 
long or short range, cover- 
ing every shooting condi- 
tion. New “handful” fore- 
stock, with handsome 
black tip, provides a firm 
grip for steady holding. 
When you can buy all these 
advanced features plus fa- 
mous Stevens accuracy, in 
one of the lowest priced 
-22 Repeating Rifles, that’s 
the rifle bargain oftheyear. 

Send for descriptive literature. 


No. 056 Repeater 


5-Shot Clip Magazine 
(illustrated ) 


$1095 





Buckhorn .22 Rites 
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A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


‘or 
AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 


Hond-mode from heovy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exoctly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogony color 
with an oiled ond polished finish 
Give revolver or avtomatic model and 
borre! length or send tracing $225 
ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID . 
Send k stomp tor Sporting Goods Cotelog — Dept. + 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








By ( 
J. P. CUENIN \_ 


skeet competition, when a chap is usu- 

ally beaten if he breaks 99 and merely 
runs into a tie if he breaks 100 straight, 
it is essential that a shooter be able to 
concentrate on every target. To be dis- 
tracted for a moment sometimes means 
the loss of a target that might have been 
the winning bird. 

This was brought to mind during a re- 
cent discussion at the Pacific Rod and 
Gun Club field of the 1934 National Tel- 
egraphic match. Our team had been 
really “hot” during the first half of the 
500-target match. When the last bird of 
the first two rounds was thrown, we had 
dropped only four. The score board 
showed 246x250. That, we figured, gave 
us a fine chance to hang up a new five- 
man-team record, for each of the boys 
felt equal to repeating on the second 250 
targets. 

However, when the third round started, 
something was lacking in the attitude 
of the shooters. This was plainly evi- 
dent, even though the first two men up at 
station No. 1 broke their targets. The 
third man to fire broke his first bird, the 
outgoer from the high trap, loaded his 
gun and called for the second. Instead 
of watching the low trap, he raised his 
head, looking for the target to leave the 
high trap. When he saw the incomer ap- 
proaching, he thought the trap puller 
had made a mistake, and did not fire, 
losing the target. 

The other four shooters on the team 
became so intent upon consoling the 
chap who had lost the bird that their 


|’ THESE days of highly intensive 





thoughts were for a moment taken off 
their own shooting. This was proved at 
station No. 2 when one of the boys placed 
the shell in the wrong barrel and failed 
to fire at his target, which, of course, 
was lost. 

Instead of forgetting these mishaps 
and concentrating on the remainder of 
the targets, the team became more or 
less confused, and its shooting fell off. 

Another instance of a shooter’s being 
distracted occurred during an important 
team match. This was so closely con- 
tested that a single lost bird might have 
ruined the chances of either team. One 
of the shooters, a man who could always 
break his targets at station 8, was called 
out of the squad to settle an argument 
about rules. When he stepped up to 
shoot, his mind was still on the contro- 
versy. Though he placed the shell in the 
correct barrel, he failed to shift the sin- 
gle trigger to fire that barrel. When the 
target came out and the trigger was 
pulled, there was only a click instead of 
a bang. 

This shooter, Milo Neuschwander, win- 
ner of the 1933 National Telegraphic 
match with 99x100 in the main event and 
98x100 when shooting off a tie for the 
national title, thereafter learned to con- 
centrate, as shown by an occurrence in 
the California State title match in 1933. 
He was one down in the first 50 and had 
to run the last 50 straight to tie with 99 
for first place. In his third round, he 
broke 25 straight. On the last string, he 
got every target up to station 8. There 
he ran into enough trouble to distract 





Screen stars await their turn in a skeet contest at the Los Angeles-Santa Monica Club. 
Left to right, they are Jack Holt, Fred Stone, Wendy Barrie, Clark Gable, and James Gleason 
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You protect your guns 
with 3 oils when you 
use 3-in-One oil on 
them. It is blended 
to do three jobs at 
one time keeps 
the gun cleaner, 
well oiled, rust- 
free. Get some! 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES- STOPS RUST 




























Begin Right 
Follow simple in- 
structions in the 


IDEAL 
HANDBOOK 


Complete and accurate 
details of the successful 
way to reload rifle. pis- 
tol, and shot shell ammu 
nition 50 illustration 


of methods used. All ne 
essary tables and info or 
mation. 160 pages. Lis 
of Ideal Tools. Sent 


postpaid for 50 cents. 
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i Hi and Tools 
if loading DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
es are easy HAMBER 
work with, give 
results. Bul 
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"S6. 50. 


Ideal Reloading Tools are complete with all accessories. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


GUNS! GUNS! 


NOTHING SUT GUNS! 


There’s only one magazine published in this 
country, devoted exclusively to guns and 
shooting accessories. It's the “bible” of the 
more than 200,000 shooting enthusiasts 
who own the National Rifle Association. 








Every issue ie crammed with authentic first- 
hand information about the newest P 
regarding rifles, handguns, shotguns, factory 
and hand-loaded ammunition, professional 
and amateur gunsmithing, etc., etc. 


o 
news 


Send six cents for your sample copy of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
70 Barr Building 


Washington, D. C. 


Repeating Slingshot 


AMAZING NEW repeating slingshot. 
3 150 B.B. shot. Loads from han- 
Just the thing for hunters and 
young and old. Shoots through 
ordinary 100 page magazine. More pow- 
erful than an air rifle. Send 25c in 
coin or money order or stamps for one 
of these REPEATERS. 


THE SLINGO CORP. 
Dept. OL-2 Toledo, Ohio 
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any ordinary skeet shooter completely. 

The first target came out broken. The 
second also came from the trap in pieces. 
Two such balks might cause any shooter 
to miss, or at least give him an alibi if 
he missed. When finally a third target 
came out whole, Milo swung his gun on 
it and pulled the trigger. There was 
only a click of the hammer. On exam- 
ining the shell, the judge found a slight 
dent in the primer, so the referee or- 
dered Milo to take another target. Again 
the shell failed to fire, but again the 
primer was found to be dented slightly. 
For the fifth time, he prepared to get his 
station 8 target. Fearing another misfire, 
Milo borrowed a gun from another 
shooter in his squad and smoked the 
target with a perfect, center shot. 

Milo had learned to concentrate on the 
target at which he was about to fire re- 
gardless of anything that might have 


disturbed him a moment before. Any 
other skeeter who hopes to make good 


scores consistently must master concen- 
tration in the same degree. When a chap 
steps up to fire at a skeet bird, he can- 
not be thinking of one that was missed 
or of something that was said or done 
by another shooter. His sole thought 
must be on the next target that is to 
come from the trap house, and on how 
he is going to hold to break it. 


° QUERY 


Changing Stock 


Question: I have a 12 gauge automatic shot- 
gun with 26-in. improved-cylinder barrel that I 
use for skeet shooting. The gun has a down 
pitch of approximately 2% in. The stock has a 
134-in. drop at the comb, and 214-in. drop at the 
heel. I have been advised that the gun would be 
improved by eliminating the down pitch entirely 
and adding a Monte Carlo comb to the stock. I 
would like to have your opinion on these sug- 
gestions.—C. G. W., Tex. 


Answer: Unless you are positive that you 
are shooting under your targets too much be- 
cause of the 2%4-in. down pitch, I would say to 
leave the pitch as it is. Before raising the comb 
of the stock, getting one of Monte Carlo design, 
or changing the pitch, I would suggest that you 
pattern the gun on large sheets of paper to de- 
termine whether the present stock is what you 
need. 

Tack up large sheets of paper, at least 3'% to 
4 ft. square, step back 20 yd., bring the gun to 
shoulder quickly, as you would in skeet shoot- 
ing, point at the center of the pattern paper, and 
fire with the same speed you would use on a 
skeet target. As an aid to finding the center of 
the paper quickly, you might place on it a black 
spot the size of a clay target. In firing these 
shots, you must not attempt to shoot as you 
would with a rifle, but hold your head at the 
same elevation with relation to the plane of the 
barrel as when you fire quickly at an outgoing 
skeet bird. After you have fired at three or four 
pattern papers, examine them to see whether or 
not the center of the shot load is on the center 
of the paper. If you find that you are shooting 
too low, which I doubt, you can then think 
about changing the pitch to zero and raising the 
comb of the stock. 

A stock with only a 2%-in. drop at the heel 
and 1% at the comb is hardly crooked, even 
though straighter stocks are coming into gen- 
eral use. If the pattern shooting convinces you 
that you are shooting too low, try a leather pad 
on the comb of the stock before altering the 
wood. You can learn in this way just how much 
you want to raise it. 

In skeet shooting, most of the misses at out- 
going targets from stations 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7, 
and even at the crossing shot at No. 4, are 
caused by shooting over the target, so a gun 
that makes you fire 6 to 8 in. low is an advantage. 
Scme of the improvement in scores made by 
shooters who have their guns equipped with 
compensators is due to the additional weight at 
the muzzle, which has a tendency to make a 
gunner shoot low.—J. P. C 





CHESTER 
MODEL 71 


New Super Speed 
Caliber .348 Winchester 


EWEST big-game rifle—the world’s 

most efficient development in lever 
action—superbly styled, intensely modern in 
shooting fit and ease of handling, with cor- 
responding high velocity, great energy and 
fine accuracy—completely right for ALL 
North American big game—the new Win- 
chester Model 71 is here. To many a hunter 
it will be the universal—one best—rifle. 






Model 71’s coming celebrates the Golden 
Jubilee and honored retirement of the 
famous Winchester Model 86, for 50 years 
America’s fastest, smoothest, strongest lever- 
action big-game rifle. It carries the efficiency 
and success of that famous rifle on ahead 
into a new modern sphere of service. 

With the new Super Speed .348 caliber 
Winchester cartridges, developed expressly 
for it, Model 71 far outguns the famous .33 
caliber Model 86 Winchester. Choice of 150- 
grain and 200-grain soft-point bullets, with 
muzzle velocities of 2920 and 2535 f.s. re- 
spectively and muzzle energies of 2840 and 
2860 f.p. That’s over 30% more power than 
is delivered by the .33 Winchester. Great de- 
pendable killing power. And fine accuracy. 


Examine this new Proof-steel, 5-shot, lever- 
action Winchester at your dealer’s. New- 
dimensioned shotgun stock and new semi- 
beavertail forend. New 86 Golden Jubilee 
improved smoother and faster action with 
finest lever-action trigger pull. New better 
sight equipment and new non-rattling, quick- 
detachable sling. For FREE pamphlet with 
complete description, pictures, comparative 
ballistics, write Dept. 10-C. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN CONN., U. S. A. 
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SHOTGUNS 
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Finding the Right Shooting Style 


HEN a shotgun man has learned 
W iisnce that is, when he can place 

his legs, feet, and body in the cor- 
rect positions for a wide variety of shots, 
he generally begins to ask himself: 
“Now, what style of aiming shall I take 
up? Shall I try to become a snapshooter, 
or a gun pointer, or should I use a de- 
layed snap?” Today, each of these styles 
has thousands of partisans. 

A famous English snapshot, in telling 
of the way in which he shoots snipe, says 
he takes aim as the gun comes up. When 
the butt hits his shoulder and his cheek 
touches the comb, he fires, without shift- 
ing the gun at all. He says if the gun is 
not pointed right when it strikes his 
shoulder it is never aimed correctly. He 
insists that it is easy to point the gun 
where you look with just the one move- 
ment. 

I have a young friend who shoots quail 
in that manner. He says he never shifts 
his gun at all after it is at his shoulder. 
My son also seems to shoot the same 
way. Both men are extremely fast on the 
mark, and both are good shots on quail. 
But the birds must be going away, either 
straight or quartering, if these men are 
to shoot well, and the guns must be open 
bored, cylinder or improved cylinder. 

Good quail, snipe, and grouse shooting 
doubtless can be done by that kind of 
lightning-fast snapshot work. But the 
shooter’s coordination must be perfect, 
so that the gun comes exactly where it 
should with that one movement. And the 
trigger must yield instantly, or the bird 
will beat out the shot. At best, there will 
be minor errors in the hold, and these 
make the wide pattern necessary. Shot 
finer than ordinary might also be used, 
since the bird is caught at short range, 
when the small shot is still traveling 
fast and hitting hard. 

Our lightning snapshot, however, will 
never reach all-around excellence in 
shooting unless he learns to vary his 
style for ducks and other passing birds. 
Because he aims his gun entirely by 
arm movements, however, it is difficult 
for the snapshot to change to another 
style when the occasion demands. He 
already has the edge on the more delib- 
erate shooter because, if he wishes, he 
can take the bird first. And he is right at 
home in the brush because he can take 
advantage of a slight opening, where a 
steadier shot would be too late. I have 
never learned to shoot with this snap 
movement myself, because I had to learn 
to hit quail, and other game, with a full- 
choked gun that I used for a long time in 
the days when a full-choked gun was con- 
sidered the right one to use. 

Snapshooting can be learned by firing 
at a stationary mark. The shooter should 
put up paper and bull, look fixedly at the 
mark, mount the gun, and fire where he 
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Our shotgun editor tells 
you how to pick the one 
that suits you best and 
how you can improve it 
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Trying to keep the cheek away from the 
comb when shooting up makes a miss easy 


is looking. He should never shift the gun 
to correct the aim, nor verify the aim by 
looking down the rib. The first aim, 
taken as the gun butt reaches the shoul- 
der, is the only one the gunner should 
tolerate in this kind of practice. When 
he is able to strike the bull regularly, he 
should, while looking at the bull, endeav- 
or to place the charge high or low, to 
one side or the other. After he is able to 
hit selected spots on the target, he may 
shoot skeet birds in the same way, al- 
though this is not the style of the best 
skeet shots. When he can make a good 
score at skeet, the snapshot can take up 
shooting live birds. 

With the style of shooting known as 
gun pointing, the shooter merely trans- 
fers to his handling of a guncertain move- 
ments with which he is familiar through 
everyday usage. Many body actions are 
not governed by vision. If, for example, 
you tell a man to place his finger on his 
chin, he can do that invariably. Even if 
he shuts his eyes, the movement will be 
just as accurate. Or, if you tell him to 
look at some point, then shut his eyes and 
point his finger at the spot at which he 
has been looking, he can do that. An 
archer without looking at his arrow, can 
shoot with fair accuracy merely by let- 
ting go when he feels his aim is right 
This is called instinctive aiming. Keep 
that word feel in mind, for it goes a long 
way in shotgun shooting. 


HAVE often shot at a bird with the ab- 
solute feeling that my aim was true 
I didn’t see that it was, but just knew 
that it had to be. If the bird went on, I 
was pretty certain to keep an eye on it to 
see if it didn’t fall, and often it did. If it 
did not, then I usually cussed the gun as 
lacking a good pattern. The feeling of 
being right is an important principle in 
gun pointing. 

Gun-pointing ability also implies the 
ability to line up the two hands directing 
the gun. Comb at the cheek and the eye 
sighting over the rib have no part in this 
style of shooting. The gun pointer’s skill 
depends on training his two hands to line 
up the gun with any mark in sight, and 
pulling the trigger with a trained knowl- 
edge that the gun is pointing true. If the 
cheek is off the stock, that won’t make 
any difference to hands thoroughly 
trained to their work. I used to swear 
that I could hit a deer at 100 yd. with a 
rifle, without looking at the sights. I 
wouldn’t say it now, because I have 
missed deer at that distance when I did 
see the sights. 

In pure gun pointing, you have to 
know where the gun is pointing without 
seeing it, and, if you can’t learn to do 
that, gun pointing is not your style. If 
you want to try to learn, begin, as in 
snapshooting, by shooting at a station- 
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iry mark. It won’t take long to land on 
the bull by the feeling that the hold is 
right. Then, of course, learn to place 
the pattern wherever you want it to go 
on the target—all without seeing the gun, 
remember. I have used this shooting 
style a long time in target-testing guns 
which would otherwise have jumped, 
and kicked me in the face. I can place 
the pattern about as well as if I shot 
the gun with my cheek to the stock and 
used the sights on the rib. 

I also followed this style of aiming on 
quail, snipe, and to some extent on 
chickens, for perhaps 20 years. I learned 
it from necessity. Years ago, my quail 
gun temporarily went out of commission, 
and, while it was at the factory, I had 
to shoot a little single-barrel, 16 gauge. 
The gun had an excessive drop, about 
3% in. at heel and 2 in. at comb. When 
I put my cheek against that stock I 
couldn’t see over the frame. The gun 
was supposed to be full choke, but it 
made a 30-in. pattern at 20 yd.,a pattern 
having a 6-in. hole in the center. I 
found that all I had to do was to point 
the gun at the bird to have a very good 
chance of killing it. Oddly enough, I 
apparently didn’t get that center hole 
on the bird very often. Considerably 
later, when I began to experiment with 
open-bored guns for quail shooting, I 
found that this same gun-pointing style 
would work with them, too. 


Y GUNS in those days had a good deal 

more drop than I like now, being 
about 2% in. at heel by 1% in. comb. 
They undershot if I clamped my cheek 
to the stock, but, if I kept my cheek off, 
the hitting was satisfactory. The style 
worked just as well on jacksnipe as on 
quail. In fact, I could do much better 
snipe shooting then than I can now. I 
even considered snipe one of the easiest 
of all game birds to hit, although I don’t 
consider them easy now that I use a 
different style of aiming. Woodcock 
were just as easy as snipe and I saw no 
reason for missing them unless they 
were behind brush. There was one great 
advantage in simple gun pointing, in 
which I kept my cheek away from the 
comb. My face, head, and vision were 
given no shock by a jumping gun, and 
I could whip the second barrel in more 
quickly and accurately. I learned to 
drop my cheek to the comb to prevent 
overshooting with the second barrel. 

Why don’t I use gun pointing today? 
Well, for one thing that style will work 
only on low flying birds that are going 
away. It won’t do for ducks coming in 
overhead, or passing high to the right 
or left. It’s difficult to keep the cheek 
away from the comb when the gun is 
elevated very much, and an effort to do 
this will most likely result in a miss. 
The higher the mark, the more certain 
is the cheek to come in contact with 
the stock. We might as well accept that 
as a fact and learn to shoot with the 
cheek against the comb when the gun is 
elevated at a sharp angle. 

A second reason that I no longer 
shoot even quail in the gun-pointing 
style is that a lot of practice is needed 
to keep in form. In the old days, a bag 
of quail for me was 25 birds, and I 
might make such a bag day after day. 
3ut, later, bags were limited, and be- 
sides, the birds were not there to shoot 
at. Gun pointing is the method of shoot- 
ing for a highly trained mechanic, a 
man whose muscles and nerves obey ab- 
solutely. He can do a thing because he 
has done it time and time again without 
variation. But, if he gets only a few 
hots a day, he is likely to change his 
tyle. Gun pointing is the peak of shoot- 
ing skill, but (Continued on page 54) 
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For a limited time...... 


the makers of the famous 
MARLIN GUNS offer.... 


Oitiyin 


FIRST QUALITY, DOUBLE-FDGE 


BLADES 
0°50 


100 for a BUCK 


200 in a Gift Box $2 
FIT ALL DOUBLE-EDGE HOLDERS 


6J/“OR the next 30 days, providing the million blades set aside for 
— this special sale are not exhausted, you can get direct from the 
factory 50 Marlin first quality blades for the unbelievable price of a 


penny a piece! 


A DEPRESSION PRICE 


This sensational one-cent price is made possible by performing a 
major operation on the spread between the cost-to-make and the 
ultimate price-to-the-consumer. When you pay a quarter for blades 
that cost 214¢ to make you pay too much. Blades are now without 
patent protection and must sell close, like other every-day neces- 


sities. 


SWEDISH SURGICAL STEEL 


Fine surgeon’s scalpels are made from the identical steel used in 
Marlin blades. Swedish ore is the purest found and consequently 
the easiest and most economical to refine and process. Compare the 
Marlin blade with any on the market. 


DOUBLE 





YOUR MONEY BACK 


This revolutionary guarantee 
means every word it says. If 
you use a box of Marlin blades 
and have not had the grandest 


shaves in all your life we will return TWICE the purchase price. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


1102 Willow St. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


unless you wish. Pay the 
postman $1 for a box of 
100 blades; $2 for 200 Gift 
Box; (50 for 50¢) plus 12¢ 
for C. O. D. fee. WE PAY 
THE POSTAGE. If you 
prefer, send stamps, money 
order, check or currency 
and save the 12¢ fee. 





MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
1102 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me 


MAIL COUPON TODAY BEFORE PRICE GOES UP 


. (50-blade) packages of Marlin Double 


Sdge Blades at 50 for 50¢; 100 for $1; 200 in Gift Box, $2. 
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FISH AND GAME PAINTINGS 


IN FULL NATURAL COLORS 


3 ror 10c 


Gorgeously 
enamel stock. Size 9 
pictures were made from original paintings by lead- 
Sold assorted titles only at 
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Add 3¢ for postage and pack- 
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New Low Prices! 
Slightly Used Guns and 
Discontinued Models 


Luger .3#0 Cal. or 9 m.m. 4 mn $16.00 
Colt’s .32 Automatic..... 12.50 
25 Colt’s Automatic 10.50 
32-20 S. & W. Military & Police 15.00 
Slightly used Winchester 1912 Model. 12 Ga 24.00 
Slightly used Kemington Automatic 12 Ga 27.50 


$1.00 deposit with C. O. D. orders 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
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1641 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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Shooting Facts 


Here you have all the up-to-date information on new arms, 
ammunitions, sights, and shooting. Full details of the sensa 
tional new .22 Hornet and the various .22 Hi-Speed car 
tridges. 

Authoritative analysis of the best rifles for small game, 
vermin, deer, and big game including elephants Thorough 
and technical description of every caliber gun from the .22 
short to the .600 Cordite. 

So complete is the data on cartridges that we do not 
believe there is any cartridge manufactured which is not in 
cluded in this manual. Highly important information on 
sights and sight setting, velocity, bullet weight, trajectory, 


energy 

While there are 56 different rifle calibers included in 
Shooting Facts, the section on shotguns fully covers the 6 
guages .410, 28, 20, 16, 12, 10——with their variations in 
bere and load. 96 pages ar d cover. Sent postp aid for 25c. 
Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Find a Shooting Style 


(Continued from page 53) 


that skill cannot be maintained unless 
the practice which developed it can be 
kept up steadily. 

My third reason for no longer using 
the gun-pointing style is that I find it 
necessary to shoot a variety of gums, 20 
bores, 16, 12, and 10 gauges. If a man is 
to do good shooting in the gun-pointing 
fashion, he will be wise to shoot just 
one gun, an open-bored one. Hf he does 
change guns, no matter how nearly the 
stocks and weights resemble each other, 
he will find himself off in his shooting 
Grips will differ, as will fore-ends, bal- 
ances, the alignment of the hands, and 
elevations. And our gun pointer won't 
find himself driving his load where he 
meant it to go, or where he felt it had 
gone. Right then he is in trouble, be- 
cause he cannot see where he has held 
When the gun pointer takes up a 
strange gun, he may miss bird after 
bird, and never know why. 

Another reason I have changed to a 
“delayed snap” in quail shooting is that 
I have found it wise to change my gun 
stock measurements, and now shoot 
much straighter stocks than I once did 
When I shoot one of my present guns 
with 2-in. drop at heel and 1%-in. at 
comb, it is hard to keep the comb 
away from my cheek, and, moreover, 
there’s no sense doing so. A good deal 
of my shooting in recent years has been 
on doves, with quite a bit of duck shoot- 
ing. I found a gun, stocked for trap- 
shooting, just right for me on those 
birds, both of which are alike in passing 
flight. I found the same gun could be 
used also on quail and snipe, but not in 
the gun-pointing style of shooting. I can 
still shoot quail with gun pointing, but 
don’t do it very often. The last time I 
tried this style was 3 years ago. I used 
a Model 17 Remington, 20 bore, stocked 
2\4-in. by 1%-in., and it worked well in 
gun pointing. The gun is cylinder bored, 
or with a trifling amount of choke. I 
killed a limit of 12 birds the first day, 
missing 3. 

One of the birds I missed had risen 
25 yd. away, and, with that 20 bore, it 
had to be taken quickly. While going 
straight away, the quail had continued 
to rise, and was 20 ft. high when I fired 
I knew perfectly well that I had under- 
shot, but the bird was too far away for 
a second effort. I mention this because 
it sums up the whole problem of gun 
pointing. 

The marksman must know exactly 
where he has held, regardless of the 
fact that he can’t, or doesn’t, see the 
gun. And before firing, he must know 
at every instant precisely where his gun 
is pointing, and what he must do to 
bring it to bear on the mark. If he 
cannot acquire such skill and knowledge, 
he’d do better with another style. 

In my own gun pointing, I did not snap, 
but used the method of coming on which 
we call the “delayed snap.” In this 
method of aiming, the gun is brought 
up close to the bird, but is not fired 
instantly. There is a momentary pause 
while the shooter notes the gap be- 
tween the spot where the gun is point- 
ing and the mark he wants to hit. Then 
he closes this gap by a snap so rapid 
that the bird cannot alter its course or 
escape the pattern. That was the style 
[I used on quail with a full-choke gun, 
and I use it yet, though the shot will 
reach the bird when it is some distance 
farther away than it would be if I 
used a simple snap.—Chas. Askin 
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Old Hank Gets a Cat 
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(Continued from page 


“Do you know what you’re shooting 
at?” he asked. 

Eddie lowered the rifle and squinted 
upward. 

“Well, I'll be—” said Eddie. 

“Them wood fires up in High Swamp 
sure must have scattered the cats,” ex- 
plained Nathan. “That’s a catamount, 
sure as you’re born.” 

I felt the short hair rise along the 
back of my neck, for in the parlance of 
the Okefenokee, catamount means pan- 
ther, or cougar. I glanced at Howard, 
who was staring at me questioningly. 

“T ain’t seen a catamount this side of 
High Swamp for ten year,” Nathan con- 
tinued, without taking his eyes from the 
big cat. Give me the gun, Eddie.” He 
raised the rifle to his shoulder. “Scatter, 
boys, I’m going to take a shot at them 
eyes. Take that dang puppy back with 
you, Eddie. If this shot don’t do the 
work, that cat will rip the little cuss 
wide open.” 

Eddie dragged the whining puppy back 
from the tree. Old Hank, though, slowly 
stalked to Nathan’s feet and stopped in a 
half crouch. Gaunt as a whippet, his 
shoulders thick and padded with wiry 
muscles that rippled like cords, he stood 
tensely, lips drawn back and teeth glint- 
ing in the flickering light, a flop-eared, 
fighting hound of the south Georgia 
swamps. 

Then Nathan fired. As the report 
shattered the stillness, an ear-splitting 
scream broke from the tree and limbs 
crashed as the big cat launched itself 
upon the light,—five feet of tawny fury, 
coming down like a thunderbolt straight 
into Nathan’s grim face. As swift as any 
cat, Nathan twisted his lithe body and 
bounded away even before he had low- 
ered his smoking Winchester. 

Not so with old Hank! He met the 


ASK the SHOTGUN EDITOR 


Size of Load 


Question: I own a 12 gauge Remington au- 
tomatic shotgun. I have also ordered a 20 
gauge, 3-shot Remington automatic, and am get- 
ting two 26-in. barrels. One barrel is to be 
cylinder bored and the other full choke. I would 
like your opinion as to the size and amount of 
shot, and the number of drams of powder that 
would be best suited to these two guns on quail 
and ducks.—B. R., Kentucky. 


Answer: I generally shoot copper-coated 
shot in 20 bores because this shot does not lead 
the gun. I always use l-oz. loads, backed by 
whatever amount of powder the loading company 
may use. I don’t concern myself about the pow- 
der, but insist on that 1 oz. of shot. For quail 
you can use 7% shot. No. 8 shot would be as 
good or better, if you could find it in the 1-oz. 
load. For ducks, use No. 6 shot, in the full- 
choked barrel.—C. A. 


Stock Doesn't Fit 


Question: I have a Lefever 12 gauge double, 
with 30-in. barrels, and a single trigger. This 
gun weighs 7% lb., and the stock length is 13% 
in., including recoil pad. The drop at comb is 
174 in., at heel 3% in., and pitch 3% in. The 
right barrel is modified, the left full choke. I 
have good eyesight, weigh 150 lb., and am 5 ft. 
8 in. tall. I can’t hit anything at all with this 
gun.—L. L. L., Wis. 


Answer: If any gun company sold me a gun 
with 3% in. drop at heel by 1% in. at comb I'd 
ie ‘em for damages. You appear to be about 
normal in build, and I’d think you could shoot a 
4-in. stock all right. Have your stock 14 in. 


snarling killer in midair, his fangs flash- 
ing, and a growl deep in his throat. 
Their bodies hit the ground in a snarl- 
ing, writhing mass. 

Hank’s mighty jaws fastened first off 
on the soft, muscular throat of the cat. 
As they twisted there against the tree 
bole, one of the cat’s hind claws raked 
old Hank’s flank from shoulder to rump, 
laying open the flesh. Hank took his 
punishment with no more outcry than a 
deep snarl. Then, with a deft twist of 
his gaunt body, he arched his corded 
neck, his teeth tearing great gashes in 
the cat’s neck. Instantly, he jerked his 
head sidewise, sprang into the air to 
avoid a vicious slash of the rear claws, 
and closed his mighty jaws on the cata- 
mount’s nose. With this torturing hold, 
he began slowly shaking his head back 
and forth much as a terrier would 
worry a giant rat. 

The cat, already weak from the loss of 
blood, squirmed and_ twisted and 
screamed his pain. Desperately he tried 
for old Hank’s body with his murderous 
claws, but Hank was far too wary. Fight- 
ing such killers had been Hank’s job for 
nine years, and he sidestepped each pis- 
tonlike thrust with surprising ease. The 
cat’s strength ebbed fast, and, in a few 
minutes, the tawny body jerked spas- 
modically several times, then went limp. 

Still Hank did not let go, but stood 
quite still, his legs stiff. When Nathan 
finally coaxed him to let go, he walked 
slowly to the edge of the clearing to lick 
his bleeding wounds. 

Nathan prodded the yellow side of the 
cat with the barrel of his Winchester. 

“He was a scrapper, all right,” he said 
simply. And then, in the failing light of 
the flambeau, he walked over to the edge 
of the clearing and patted the head of 
his flop-eared hound. 





long, with 2% in. drop at heel, and 1% in. at 
comb. You can use a 12 gauge all right, if the 
kick doesn’t bother you. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the kick of the gun causes you to 
blink or flinch. If that is the case, you should 
have a lighter and more lightly loaded gun, say 
a 6% lb., 16 bore, loaded with 2% drams of 
powder and 1 oz. of shot.—C. A. 


Gauge and Penetration 


Question: When hunting geese, my friend 
uses a 12 gauge, modified choke. We hunted to- 
gether this year, and had some arguments about 
the merits of our respective guns. I finally bet 
him that my full-choke 20 gauge gun would place 
as many shot in a lard can at 80 yd. as his 12 
gauge modified could. Heavy loads of 2’s and 4’s 
were used in both guns, and, in all tests, my 20 
gauge placed 1 to 3 more shot in the can than 
did the 12 gauge. It also seemed to me that my 
gun was a little more powerful. Can you tell me 
if there is any appreciable difference between the 
penetration of the two sizes of shot at this 
range?—H. E. R., Ohio. 


Answer: My own test shots at an outline, 
representing the body of a goose or duck with 
the feathers removed, indicated that the 20 bore 
would do at 45 yd. what a standard 12 gauge 
would do at 52 yd., a 16 at 48 yd. I fired a long 
series of shots, including loads of 2’s and 4's 
Your beating the 12 bore with your 20 may have 
been just luck, or the individual gun. You prob- 
ably would not win in a long test with many 
guns. In penetration, there should be a slight 
advantage for the 12 bore, but probably not 
enough to be noticeable. In any event, the 2’s 
and 4’s would undoubtedly retain penetration 
enough to kill well beyond where the patterns 
would hit.—C. A. 
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REBUILD and REPAIR 
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HANDLES LIKE PUTTY— 
DRIES TO HARD WOOD 


Sportsmen everywhere are turning to 
Genuine Plastic Wood for permanent and 
inexpensive adjustments and repairs to their 
favorite sporting equipment—rebuilding 
gun stocks—repairing chipped or cracked 
gun stocks—bedding rifle barrels in stock— 
lengthen stocks—patching decoys—model- 
ing fishing rod handles—patching snow- 
modeling pistol grips—making fish 
replacing broken knife handles— 
patching holes and split planks in hunting 
lodges—1001 other uses. 


shoes 


lures 


GENUINE PLASTIC WOOD 


Genuine Plastic Wood is real wood in 
putty form—can be moulded with the hands 
to any shape desired—when dry it is hard, 
permanent wood; can be sanded, carved, 
sawed; will hold nails and screws without 
splitting, cracking or crumbling. Genuine 
Plastic Wood adheres to any clean, dry 
surface, wood, metal, stone or porcelain—is 
waterproof and weatherproof —can be 
painted, lacquered, or varnished to match 
the color of the object on which it is used. 
Genuine Plastic Wood comes in nine differ- 
ent colors. 













Get your 
can or tube 
at any lead- 
ing hard- 


ware, paint, 
ship chandler q 
or variety 
store. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 
The World’s Finest Air Guns 
Accurate, silent, power- 
ful, smokeless. Looks and 
feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
orms specifications. 


Mlustrated and Priced 
in NEW CATALOG 
W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 
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KITS 
Send 50¢ in coin, check, 
M.0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items,4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 
Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


~» STORGER, ine 
4MERICA'’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 
507 Fifth Ave. at42ndst. New York, N.Y. 























BEAN’S COLD-PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


ike away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 
Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as your 
everyday shoe Made of high-grade lambskin and pigskin 
with adjustable steel arch Send for Catalog 


Lt. L. BEAN, Inc., 158 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 





Black Bass and Bass-Craft 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


This fascinating $3.00 book contains 25 chapters 


crammed with bass lore ill written by one of 
the most popular angling authorities of today. 
Here are a few of the headings Bass of deep 
waters: Shoreline large mouth: Bronze-back oi 
the ledges: Breeding habits of black bass; An- 
gling methods on blooming waters: Local color 
and artificial baits: Playing from the reel; The 
splash or the silent cast Can bass hear?; Nat- 
ural lures for bass 
Pub. 1 4, nex 
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Only 81.50 While They Last 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 26 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Cash in you 
Spare Time! 


Make a few extra dollars every 
week by taking new and renewal 
subscriptions to Outdoor Life, the 
complete sportsman’s magazine. 
Everyone loves the outdoors and 
Outdoor Life is now the biggest 
value among all outdoor magazines. 
Doctors, lawyers, professional and 
business men are all good prospects. 
Up to 40°) commission paid agents. 
Write for complete supplies and 
liberal terms. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 26 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


























Gray Ghosts of the Frozen Dark 


(Continued from page 33) 


which melts into asmall lake. Our camp 
was open to the winds and the snow. 
For protection we had only tarp over- 
head, our bags stretched out on the 
hard-packed snow, and a long fire. 

In early morning, two hours before 
light, we started again on foot for the 
plateau country to the north which held, 
we hoped, at least one herd of wander- 
ing caribou which we could maneuver 
within rifle shot. 

Caribou, George explained as we 
ploughed ahead, travel through this 
country in herds of ten to twenty, led 
by gray-maned bulls that have proved 
their fighting worth in countless forays 
with young bucks, and followed at re- 
spectful distances by four or five small 
bulls. Although I had felt reasonably 
sure we would sight a fine herd, I was 
hardly prepared for the rare spectacle 
we were about to observe. As I stood 
among the jack pine, looking toward 
the north, I saw two herds, each led by 
a large, majestic caribou, emerge from 
near-by timber, apparently unafraid of 
any danger. How many cows followed 
each dignified leader I do not know, for 
no more than a minute or two elapsed 
before the two herds met and the bulls 
charged each other. 

The furious conflict lasted no longer 
than five minutes. I had been told by 
George, who previously had witnessed 
several such encounters, that the most 
interesting phase of this exciting episode 
lay in the efforts of the smaller, follow- 
ing bulls to run in and hook out the 
cows while the battle raged. In one 
of the herds, the nearest bull dashed in 
and hooked out a fine cow, driving her 
away down the valley. His running 
mate hooked out two and fled from the 
mélée. Athird bull moved swiftly among 
the herd, hooked out one, two, three 
cows, driving them before him with 
crashing horns and flashing hoofs. Al- 
most as quickly as the leaders met, they 
withdrew from the battle, one having 
lost nine followers, the other possibly 
an equal number. The herds then sepa- 
rated, and moved off. 


LTHOUGH the fight took placea half 

mile from our position on the rim of 
the plateau, it seemed, through my 
glasses, that I was no more than a city 
block away. I lost sight of the two herds 
only when they disappeared behind a 
mountain. George and I debated the ad- 
visability of following one of the herds, 
and set off toward the floor of the valley 
leading to the head of the Moose, still 
undecided. But circumstances made our 
final decision for us when, a few min- 
utes later, we picked up a third herd. 
Through my glasses I could see the 
leader, nineteen cows, and five small 
bulls, bedded down in the snow. 

I tugged at George’s coat and pointed. 

“Duck low,” he whispered hoarsely. 
“We'll have to sneak up on our hands 
and knees.” 

Before settling down to the long crawl, 
I could see we had a 500-yard stretch of 
ice ahead. I dropped to my knees and 
followed George, who must have been 
made of cast iron to stand this punish- 
ment, but after fifty feet of this business 
I stood up. 

“Not me,” I said. “If they don’t like 
our looks they can go to—the other side 
of the crater.” 

The walls of the crater, at the foot of 
which they stood, looked too steep for 


even caribou to climb. They had only 
one choice in case they took flight 
down the valley on our right or left 
flank. Consequently we moved ahead 
without caution. Immediately the leader 
scented or sighted us and, with a warn- 
ing, moved ahead toward the volcanic 
crater, surrounded by his sleek feminine 
followers. Then, by some signal I neither 
saw nor heard, he sent the cows down 
toward the mouth of the valley. Some 
came within twenty yards of me. But 
the leader, apparently feeling he was 
master of the situation, waited with the 
smaller bulls, who now united with him 
in the face of the common danger, until 
the cows had left us safely behind. Then 
he wheeled sharply and, followed by the 
five smaller bulls, dashed for the open 
at top speed. 


S THE six males approached, I raised 

my .33/00 Special Winchester to my 
shoulder, ready for a shot. George laid 
a cautioning hand on my shoulder. 

“Careful when you shoot,” he warned 
“Don’t drop the big fellow on the rocks; 
he may break his horns.” 

This great old master was coming up 
at terrific speed. I was watching both 
him and the valley a hundred feet ahead 
as he came whizzing over the snow. I 
drew a bead on the base of his neck, my 
favorite spot for any big game, and, as 
he reached the near edge of a small flat, 
I squeezed the trigger. The caribou 
leaped into the air, turned a complete 
somersault and lay motionless. To my 
amazement as I lowered the rifle, I saw 
beyond this gray-bearded monarch the 
body of another bull. 

“Looks like you got two of ’em,” 
George said, without emotion. As for 
me, who had achieved the supreme dis- 
tinction of knocking over two caribou 
with one shot—well, I was speechless. 

As the rest of the herd thundered on 
down the valley, we hurried over to our 
trophy. Then I saw that I not only had 
killed the leader with a well-placed shot 
through the neck, but the bullet had 
penetrated also the heart of a second. 
This was the most amazing experience 
of all my Northern hunting. Two cari- 
bou with one bullet, and neither trophy 
scarred by the fall! 

Even George got excited over my luck, 
and when I left he urged me to come to 
the land of the frozen dark again some 
day to try for a shot at some of the 
large leaders he has seen during many 
expeditions into the wilds of British 
Columbia. The cold may freeze your 
fingers and knock your ears down, yet 
if you go into these mountains properly 
prepared you'll experience the thrills 
only virgin hunting country can offer. 
But don’t risk your life on poorly selected 
or inadequate equipment. Fifteen horses, 
we found, were none too many for a 
party of six. 

You have to hunt early and fast in 
this country, and you need a roaring 
fire to thaw you out on returning to 
camp after da:k. But, if you will be 
content with an occasional shot at a 
galloping ghost of British Columbia, re- 
lying upon your own skill to bring down 
a trophy, and are willing to spend two 
or three weary weeks ploughing across 
snow-laden valleys and skirting barren, 
wind-swept mountains, you'll come back 
to civilization with a splendid head or 
two, and memories of the finest hunting 
the continent offers. 
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Sand fleas, often a favorite pompano bait 


Blue Bloods of the Surf 


(Continued from page 15) 


In the good old days before the war, 
pompano fishing was a favorite diver- 
sion for many of the social élite at Palm 
Beach. Only a few wealthy men from 
New York, Philadelphia or Boston, who 
wintered at Palm Beach, were then 
lucky enough to know about pompano 
fishing. Each afternoon, during the sea- 
son, you could see a semicircle of mil- 
lionaires angling for the tasty fish along 
a stretch of crescent-shaped beach, up 
near Lake Worth Inlet. And they caught 
them, too! I was but a lad then, but I 
caught my share. The sport was an in- 
stitution, enjoyed mostly by the old- 
timers, who then constituted Palm Beach 
society, and by a few other tourists who 
possessed less social distinction but who 
were welcomed to the fold as true sports- 
men. 

During the last few years, however, 
while the social lights still go pompano 
fishing and enjoy it, the sport is being 
enjoyed by many thousands of fisher- 
men, drawn from every state in the Un- 
ion. Now that south Florida is regaining 
some of its former prosperity as a winter 
resort, the sport’s popularity is increas- 
ing steadily. 

A favorite pastime nearly every spring 
day for thousands of care-free anglers 
along the pompano coast is to combine 
fishing With a beach party of picnicking 
and swimming. Groups of residents and 
tourists drive out every afternoon to 
likely looking places on the _ beach. 
There the anglers of the party fish 
until dark. As you drive along the 
ocean-front highways, you can, for miles, 
see the line of anglers, deeply tanned by 
the sun, wading out into the surf, cast- 
ing, or pulling in fish, with long, slender 
rods. Pompano, besides furnishing the 
chief sport for such parties, provides the 
most delicious titbit. If there is any- 
thing in the world that tastes better than 
a freshly-caught pompano, split in half 
and grilled over a driftwood fire on the 
beach, I have yet to find it. 

Because the pompano is a game fish 
through and through and, at the same 
time, the finest fish to eat that the oceans 
afford, it has always seemed to me that 
the pompano should rate as high as the 
brook or higher in the estimation of 
anglers. 

When you find yourself in southern 
Florida, as thousands of Americans oc- 
casionally do, try catching pompano out 
in the surf with your own rod and reel. 
You will then discover for yourself that 
pompano angling, properly done, is as 
much superior to most forms of fishing 
as the World’s Series is to sand-lot base- 
ball. 
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WRAPPED IN MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE 


HE MAKERS of Edgeworth 

proudly announcea new addition 
to the family—Edgeworth Junior, de- 
signed especially for those who want 
Edgeworth quality in a tobacco for 
both pipe and cigarettes. 

For those who want a tobacco 
made exclusively for pipes, there will 
always be the regular tins of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbedand Edgeworth 
Plug Slice—unchanged. The new 
Edgeworth Junior will appeal to those 
who are now using a tobacco suit- 
able for both pipe and cigarettes. It is 
their opportunity to get Edgeworth 
mildness and flavor in their favorite 
form of tobacco. 

Try Edgeworth Junior—the new, 
light, free-burning, twofold tobac- 
co. It may be the tobacco you’re look- 
ing for. Larus & Brother Co., Rich- 
mond, Va. Tobacconists since 1877. 





CORN COB PIPE CLUB OF VIRGINIA 
Back on the air... Crossroads fun, frolic and 
old-time music. Every Saturday Night at 10:30 
(Eastern Standard Time) over coast-to-coast 
NBC Red Network, direct from Richmond, Va. 
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The converted sailboat that was used. Its 
tiny cabin made camping ashore necessary 


all hope of taking a cruise, because 

you don’t think your craft is suit- 
able? If you have, you're not alone. 
Thousands of boating fans have the idea 
that cruising is a pastime for men who 
own large and elaborately equipped 
craft. Luckily, this isn’t so. Any ordinary 
outboard or inboard hull of proper di- 
mensions, by being fitted with a cabin 
and some necessary accommodations, 
can be made suitable for cruising thou- 
sands of miles on our protected coastal, 
and inland waterways. 

With two companions, Caroll Johnson 
and Arthur Lorenz, I recently finished 
a cruise of 1,600 pleasant miles in just 
such a small, converted boat. We started 
the voyage on Lake Michigan, at Chicago, 
went down the Illinois River Waterway 
to the Mississippi, then for many days 
traveled hundreds of winding miles 
down that broad river. Although we 
were buffeted by rollers on some open 
stretches of the Mississippi, and en- 
countered at one time or another every 
known condition of wind and weather, 
we had no really serious troubles. When 
we tied up at New Orleans, a month 
after we set out from Chicago, we were 
bronzed, fit, and thoroughly sold on the 
idea of outboard cruising. 

In its original state, our craft was a 
sailboat 16 ft. long by 5% ft. wide. In 
rebuilding it for our cruise, we con- 
structed a cabin, some locker space, and 
a higher deck. When we finished work- 
ing the little hull over, we could carry 
our full camping equipment and all 
necessary clothing, although these 
weighed nearly 800 lb. 

Sleeping accommodations on our boat 
were limited. We planned to overcome 
this problem by camping ashore. As we 
traveled, however, we discovered that 
the water was very low, the banks high 
and often difficult to climb. Moreover, 
they were muddy and infested with 


‘ea you about decided to give up 
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Speeding along with the outboard doing 
the work. Sail was used when wind was right 


mosquitoes. So we camped on the sand 
bars, strung along the river, and found 
them highly satisfactory sites. 

As we cruised along in the daytime, 
we saw hundreds of other voyagers 
heading for warmer climes in every 
craft from canoes to elaborate, mahoga- 
ny express-cruisers. The 8-ft. channel of 
the Mississippi is sufficient for all but 
the largest boats. 

Soon after we started, we discovered 
that, because of the winding course of 
the river, sailing was too slow for us. 


EVERYTHING 
SNUG ABOARD 
SHIP 


One of the several 
cabins that canbe 
used on boats of 
moderate size, if 
sleeping quarters 
are not required. 
A cabin of size 
shown will take 
care of all the 
gear required 


A Lakes-to-Gulf voyage brings out some 
Y valuable pointers for those who would 


like to make a long cruise at low cost 


From then on we used the wind for 
power only for short periods when it 
was exceptionally favorable. The rest 
of the journey we relied on our Johnson 
Big Twin outboard, of 1928 vintage. Gas 
and oil for the 1,600-mile trip cost us $35. 

Towns situated conveniently at the 
water’s edge were sometimes a long 
way apart, and carrying enough gas to 
operate great distances was one of our 
major problems. We refueled whenever 
it was possible, and carried, as an 
emergency supply, enough gas for 100 
miles in two 5-gallon cans. 

Aside from occasional doubts as to 
whether we had enough gas to take us 
to the next town, we found nothing to 
worry about. We were well equipped 
with charts, some of which had been 
supplied free by an oil company, and 
the rest of which we had got from the 
government at cost. The Illinois River 
Waterway and the Mississippi are 
marked with mile posts, buoys, and 
flashing post-lights, and, so long as we 
stuck to the course marked'!oy buoys, 
we had no trouble. We followed the 
track until we were far down the river. 
When we neared Vicksburg, Miss., how- 
ever, we intentionally went off the course 
to try a short cut. We quickly learned 
the error of our ways, for we struck a 
log, sheared off a few pins, and broke 
the drive shaft. A friendly crew of 
river raftmen towed us into Vicksburg. 

In addition to learning the wisdom of 
keeping on the marked course, we also 
learned that it was wise to keep a close 
watch when large steamers passed, to 
avoid being swamped in the heavy wake. 
Traffic is thick (Continued on page 60) 
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...-. and here is the 
new HOODED POWER 


SPORTWIN 


~~ 
/ ee 


< SMASH hit in ’34 . . . Hooded Power sales multiplied 


sevenfold in 1935 ... and now every Evinrude is built 

with Hooded Power! Now everyone can enjoy the clear-cut ad- 

vantages of a motor that is entirely covered, completely protect- 

ed, amazingly more convenient to handle and to operate. 

And ... every model offers sealed underwater silencing! Evinrude’s list of 1936 

features are a catalog of what experienced users want in a modern outboard... 

tubber-floated engines, steering handles, propellers . . . automatic exhaust re- 

) lief for easiest starting ... one-lever control ... patented Evinrude Co-Pilot 
} ... and a host of other advanced features. 

Prices start at $55 for the 1936 Sportsman .. . only $77 consi 
S for new 32 pound Sportwin. Write for complete catalog! Shed sales records in ‘35 
| Address, OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, _ © Still Greater motor in ’36 


{662 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. S P 0 R TS M A | 
f ZA 


€ 


Gnd here is the motor that 





SO FISHERMAN [| LIGHTWIN &) LIGHTFOUR 


With iB With 7 * Imperial . . 
Hooded Power om, | Hooded Power = Four-cylinder All prices F.O.B. Factory, Milwauke 


importantnew | Vibration wiped j nee ger pe rt Af UPON FOR 
ires make this | ' out — motor, steer- . ‘ al < « pe yen 2 : 
e than ever the ing handle, propel- . Sve ooo - 


zest catch’’ for ler floated in rubber 4 i —— — 59 
rmen. Power ’ — silky smooth at ‘@- j pouns..¢ evelops 
sed to 4.4 N. every speed. Ideal( YW) 2:2, N-O.A. certi- 
A. certified motor for family ~% , fied brake H. P. at CATALOG 
[A 6s Genes. $ 5 Tagegi) 4000 R.P.M. Price 
~ M. 4 Price ii } $167 50 

ss y | 
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Outboard Motors Corporation, 
4662 North 27th Street, 
ONLY ' 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


24 Vp LBS Send me the new catalog of Evin- 
ma rude 1936 Hooded Power Outboards. 


Name 
1E GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 7 Rie. 


City.. 














THE REDSKIN’S 
RIGHT-OF-WAY! 






Glide 
wilderness with an Old 
pack! ... The effortless stroke of a paddle 
takes you from « amp to camp. You can fish 


through glorious 
flown Canoe and a 


and hunt in the gamiest haunts. Live the 
real life of an Indian! 

An Old we is the birchbark’s 
twin. Only it’s tougher and steadier! Leak- 


Town Cy 


proof and light. Inexpensive to own. There's 
1 prices begin at 368. 





no costly up-keep, i 
Write for a free catalog showing paddling, 
sailing, sponson, and square-stern types. 
Also sturdy outboard boats, including large 
seaworthy models for the family camp. Din- 
ghies. Rowboats. Address: Old Town Canoe 
Company, 272 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 
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9 Hours to Build 


SS eS e 
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t 
development in years 
sive new structural features seta ee 
new aetandard for lightness, strength, durability, peanty and ease 

Jon't deny 


of assembly. Easily portable. Low introductory prices! 


yourself the pleasure of knowing all aboutit. Rush 1l0c for Catalog. 
$6 t’addle now given with your Sportsman's Ki- Yak Kit—«f you hurry! 


MEAD GLIDERS *°, 25). CHICAGO 


don’t WORRY 


ABOUT 


RUPTURE 


Why put up with years 
of needless discom- 
fort and worry? Try a 
Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion. This marvel- 
ous appliance permits 
the opening to close, 
yet holds reducible 
rupture securely, comfortably —day and 
night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle or 
parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U.S. and 13 for- 
eign countries. Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A 
PENNY’S RISK. You'll be delighted. Free Book on 
Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid in 
plain envelope. Address 


Brooks Company, 117A State St., Marshall, Mich, 





t rea for e te ‘ jital 
Used by Government Engineer r.V.A r 
Also new 1936 solid built cypress row boats and 
shallow draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine 
Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEI 


THE ACME BOAT COMPANY 


22 Spruce St. Miamisburg, Ohio 


PATENTS c& 


Other men have read and profited by our / 

free book. “*Patent Protection.” Fully OU an 
explains many interesting points toinven- IDEA 
tors and illustrates important mechanical 
principles. With book we also send free 
**Evidence of Invention” form. Prompt 

ervice, reasonable fees, deferred payments, thirty-six 
years experience. Avoid risk of delay. Write immediately 
to: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent Attor- 
neys, 731-B Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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1600 Miles in a Small Boat 


(Continued 





Another cabin it is easy to provide on a 


small craft. The tarpaulin protects the 
cockpit when boat is tied up for the night 


near large cities. Away from the cities, 
we sometimes cruised for hours without 


meeting a boat. But whether the river 
was quiet or busy, we enjoyed every 
winding mile. 

Here are a few tips for other out 


doorsmen who may wish to follow our 
«xample in fitting out a small boat for 
cruising inland and coastal waterways 

No matter whether your hull is launch, 
sailboat, outboard, or inboard, its mini- 
mum length if you are to build a cabin 
on it, should be 14 ft., and its minimum 
beam should be 4 ft. A boat any smaller 
than this will be overloaded and over 
crowded if you add a cabin. 

In designing the cabin, remember that 
it should not be so high as to make the 
boat appear top-heavy, nor should it be 
out of proportion to the size of the boat 
See also that the new structure does not 
unbalance the boat. This is especially 
necessary in the case of small craft, as 
the shifting weight of passengers and 
equipment will cause the trim to vary. 
If you can concentrate the weight aft, 
this will aid in lifting the bow for better 
navigation in rough water, but you can 
easily reach a limit in this respect. The 


. Answers to 


Canvas On Boat Bottoms 


Question: I keep my boat on an irrigation 
lake, in which the water level changes quite a 
bit. I keep it out of the water in a corrugated- 
iron house that has a track running into the 
water. Last summer the weather was hot and 
dry, and I had trouble with the boat leaking, 
even though I kept water in it. I plan on cover- 
ing the bottom with canvas, and would appre- 
ciate it if you would tell me the best method of 
doing this. Would canvas prove satisfactory for 
this purpose? The boat is a 16-ft., V-bottom 
runabout with 52-in. beam.—R. G., Tex 

Answer: The 16-ft., V-bottom runabout you 
describe can be made permanently water-tight 
by covering with canvas Dry the hull thor- 
oughly. Remove all keel and sheer moldings. 


Sand the hull smooth, and fill all screw and nail 


holes. Then apply a thick, uniform coating of 
canvas cement to the hull. Stretch 8-oz. canvas 
over the glued surface, and tack with %-in 


canvas surface, to 
glue and 


tacks. Rub a pad over the 
insure complete adhesion 


cloth.—W. J 


Floating And Fishing Boat 


Question: What is the best all-around boat 
for fishing and floating trips? The boat will be 
out of the water for considerable intervals for 
trailer transportation to different points, and 
should be made of a wood that does not split 
when dry, or partially dry. I can’t use a canvas- 
covered boat, because there are shallow ripples 
with rock bottoms in the waters where I plan to 
use the craft. 


between 








page 
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headroom in the cabin should be ¢ 
erned by the amount of freeboard. That 








if you have low sides, build a low 7 
cabin, always providing as much head 
room as possible, of course 
HE materials for a cabin are cheay 
ind easily secured. Uprights and beam 
of structures for light outboard and 
board hulls can be of *,-in. pine, spruce 
or oak. You can plank tl! itside w 
-in. or 14-in. mahogany pruce, red 
wood, white pine, or cyprs Be sure t 
bat all seams. Composition wood al 
makes an excellent, inexp: ive cove! 
ing for cabin sides and ro Double 
strength glass is best for the window F 
if the boat is to see heavy service, but ’ 
in light craft a pane of thick celluloid 
in a frame of composition wood, will d | 
very well. Finish the interior of the Poa 
eabin in light color They will reflect : 
the light better. 4 
For cruising, you will probably nee : 
more space than the cabi fford 
build slat-lined lockers in unused part 
of the hull. And, if your boat is decked 
cut hatches in the decks to provide ad : 
ditional storage space below. For seat 
ise wide boards firmly supported, ar 
cushioned. : 
If you have an inboard craft, ye : 
should box in the motor, if possil 
using the motor cover 1 table. If ; 
your motor is an outboard, your crui : 
will be more pleasant if you take tl ; 
precaution of installing some means of ; 
steering by wheel. If you don't, the co Yr 
tant vibration of the tiller handle wi ' 
soon tire you out. 
When your converted boat is read i 
for cruising, and you begin to stov i = 
your equipment aboard, be sure t ' 
arrange it so that the boat trims evenly 
3 


William Jac k Son 


Rellain «dnt. 


oating rans - 


What length should the boat to carry 
fisherman, a guide ind camping equipment 
The weight must not be t great for tw 
three men to load and l t 
trailer.—G. C . Mo 

Answer: About the best all-around boat f 
fishing and floating trips would be from 12 t 
ft. long. A hull 14 ft. long w e a hapy 

ae : 4 

me lium, and a boat of this lens t vill not be 4 
heavy if it is correctly, 1ilt. | the sta : 
point of minimum swelling a: ght weight i 
first choice of material is cedar ith white pi 
second. To prevent drying t, and sul 1€ 
leaking, fill the seams with an elastic se lle 





For all-around use, the points 
tom boat would be best.—W. J 


Paint Peels At Water Line 


Question: The paint peels f y redw 








at at the water line. I have ed the 
aint and wish to paint it agair It is a f 
bottom fishing boat which I carry on a traile 
When it is not in the water, I ive t kee 7 
water in it. As soon as the ar get soake 
the paint comes loose.—W. B. C., Mich 
Answer: The best t b 
iry the boat thoroug ve l 
paint Putty all seams and crack with tw 
parts white lead, one part whiting. Paint 
tended for houses is notoriously ¢ r forn 
ise. If possible, obtain sta and of 
rine paint (the same price as house paint). Appl 
the first coat, thinned with turpent When t! ' 
oughly dry, apply the succeeding its, allowir , 


ample time for drying between 
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(Continued from page 


The Duck Boat You Asked For 
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ia BLUEPRINTS ARE NOW READY 
. When we asked readers whether they wished plans for this boat, we 


iq received hundreds of requests. 


wee 








To help you build the boat more 


easily, we've prepared blueprint No. 279, which you can obtain for 
25 cents. Address Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


to take the % by %-inch deck battens, 
which are now fixed in place with 1%4- 
ch No. 8 screws. The ends of the bat- 


inwale are fastened 
Next, screw the in- 
inches, to the ends 
The breast plates, 
the shape shown, are then fastened 
eam No. 8 and to first side support 
with 144-inch screws. These plates hold 
he curved part of the coaming securely 


ens that reach the 
th 1l-inch screws. 
ide coaming, *% x1% 
the side supports. 


} 


~ Sm co eee 


i place. Notch the after end of the 

i a coaming into No. 2 beam and secure the 
nds with nails. 

The framework is now made ready 


canvas. Removing it from the 
fair and trim projecting corners 
til they are round and smooth. This 
permit the fabric covering to lie 
nooth 
Covering is applied first to the bottom. 
‘or this, use one piece of 10-ounce duck. 
Tack it along the inwales first on one 
: le and then on the other, pulling it 
: d stretching it as you proceed to pre- 
nt wrinkling. Since iron will ulti- 
i = itely rot the covering, use 4-in. copper 
ia r galvanized tacks. At the stems, slit 
duck, lap over the ends and tack. 
the deck covering of 8-ounce 
k is stretched in place, lapped over 
the inwale and coaming, and tacked. 
a The covering is now ready for water- 
y roofing. Apply three coats of nitrate 
J rplane-wing dope to both top and bot- 


; 7 for the 


rm, 





= Next, 


allowing fifteen minutes for each 

t to dry. After the last coat has 

d, sand the entire covering lightly. 

finish coat may consist either of 

‘a red wing-dope or one or two coats 
Eo iint or enamel of the color desired. 
Vhen the painting has been completed, 

ie x 2-inch outer coaming is fastened 


igh the duck to the inside coaming 
l-inch No.8 flathead screws, spaced 

6 inches. Then, over the duck 
rs the stems, fasten 3/16x %- 
trips of oak, or other hard wood, 
inch No. 6 screws. As a finishing 
to the exterior, screw % x %-inch 


cove 


2 ngs to the inwales at the point 
: ides meet the top. For this job, 
l-inch No. 8 screws, spacing them 


Three floor 
frames 


board 
and the 


inches. 
fastened 


every 8 


then to 


Ss 


dt 


are 
ick 


boat is finished. Dimensions for a paddle 
are shown in a drawing. 

Thus, for the outlay of very little 
money and a few hours of enjoyable 
work, you have a duck boat that will 
serve you well in duck waters for year 


to come. 


A bottom view of the completed craft. 
improve its appearance, narrow molding is 
tacked over the stems and along inwales 
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Don't Buy Your Out- 


board Till You Have 
Seen the 







PHOR 


sensation 


outboard 
1935, re- 
peats again in 1936 
vith an amazing new 
twin cylinder compan- 
ion to the popular single. 


NOW 2 MODELS 


$42.50 $62.50 
F.0.B. FACTORY 


Fishern 


the 


ol 





1en and sportsmen 
may have the famous 
Thor performance and econ- 
omy in either of two models, 
sturdy, but im- 
which made 
1935, or a new 
twin that obsoletes all former stand- 
of outboard value. 


now 


the same 
proved : 
history in 


single 


power ul 


ird 
Rugged—Simple—Light—Low Cost 

Thor Motors built to give trouble-free 
ervice at low cost. No needless gadgets to 
trouble or add weight. Extremely light 
d can be easily handled by even a young 
suilt to withstand the abuse common to 
the sport of fishing and camping. 

By all means, the new THOR before you 
choose your motor for 1936. 


Cedarburg Manufacturing Company 


Thor Outboard Div., Thor Hansen, Pres. 


CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


are 


see 





218 Ann St 
PESHTIGO, wis. 





Better Built 
Lower Prices 








Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 

trong and durable. Many color combinations. 


Rowboats 
$42 
andu 


Pp 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 
Out- 
board 
Boats 
$42 
= E— FULL LENGTH 
ONLY THOMPSON BOATS HAV 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SAIL BOATS 


Today’s five most popular 

models at money-saving prices 

12 ft. OLYMPIC . 

15% ft. SNIPE . 

16 ft. COMET . . 

16 ft. ILYACUB . 

18 ft. SEAGULL . 

These boats are complete, with 

t and rigging at prices 
bove, 








: $225 





CMOS FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 

P tate the kind of boat you areinterestedin 
—_——— » TWO LARGE FACTORIES <—_—__—__—_- 
THOMPSON SROs. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Le: Vrite to 118 Elm St 
Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 


(84) 












FOLDING 
PUNCTURE 
PROOF 







handle. no leaks or repairs; carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and foreign governments. Awarded First Prise at 
and St. Louis World's Fair. Catalog 


Light. easy to 


Chicago 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 





490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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smooth log 


** 


there are only two kinds of camp 
bread—good and bad. Making good 
bread in camp is no casual job to be 
approached lightly. This is probably why 
many outdoor cooks stick to flapjacks. 
The simplest of all camp breads to 
make is the unleavened kind, mixed 
without yeast, soda, or baking powder. 
You can make this hard-tack with ei- 
ther flour or cornmeal. When meal is 
used, the resulting product is known by 
the not unattractive name of pone, or 
ash, cake. Unlike yeast and baking-pow- 
der bread, it can be assembled and 
baked quickly even by inexperienced 
cooks, and, if no grease is used in mixing 
or baking, this bread keeps a long time. 
Here is a good recipe for unleavened 
bread: use five cups of flour, one level 
tablespoonful of salt, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, and water enough to make a 
stiff dough. Press or roll out the dough 
until very thin. A tin can makes a good 
rolling tool. Prick the top of the cake 
all over with a fork just before you put 
it in the pan. Bake until crisp. As tasty 
as crackers, you may be surprised to find 
how well this bread serves in a pinch. 
Unleavened cornmeal bread, to my no- 
tion, is better than the flour recipe. To 
make it, use 1 qt. of cornmeal, one 
teaspoonful of salt, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of melted grease. Mix this and add 
enough warm water to make a stiff cake. 
It can be baked in an oven or in the 
ashes without a pan. In fact, I prefer to 
cook unleavened bread before the fire. 
Instead of harming the bread, the ash 


S: FAR as campers are concerned, 


Beating the dough for 
unleavened bread on a 
with 
head of the camp ax 


gives it a taste that is quite 
to my liking. Genuine pone 
the cake is, I believe, made in 
exactly the same way as 
this unleavened corn bread, 
except that no grease is 
used. 

Much depends upon the 
baking. A browned, crisp 
cake will often be accepted 
by hungry campers with 
enthusiasm, while a pallid, 
anemic product might 
tempt the boys to commit 
mayhem. If you have but- 
ter, syrup or jam to spread 
on it, you can make a fill- 
ing meal from one pone 
cake “4-in. thick and 6 in. 
across. 

Here’s still another un- 
leavened, flour cake: Use 
1 qt. of flour, one tablespoonful of 
grease, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
enough water to make a stiff dough. 
Mix flour, salt, and cold grease together. 
Add the water, lay the mass on a smooth 
log, and, with a club or ax head, beat it 
until your arm feels as if it’s broken in 
three places. By this time, the dough 
should be elastic. Cut it into round bis- 
cuits, and bake in a reflector oven. This 
is similar to what was called Maryland 
biscuits on Eastern sailing ships. 

Baking-powder biscuits or loaves, how- 
ever, find more favor with campers ac- 
customed to yeast bread and with those 
to whom bread is a big part of a meal. 
Baking powder is favored as a leaven- 
ing agent, because yeast is out of the 
question for trail and camp cookery. 
Dry yeast could be carried but it works 
too slowly and compressed yeast rapidly 
loses potency. Some camp cooks go 
heavy on the baking powder, claiming 
that an extra spoonful compensates for 
any slip-up in the mixing or the baking. 
Sometimes this works, and sometimes it 
doesn’t. I’m afraid its principal effect is 
simply to encourage careless methods. I 
prefer to mix all ingredients carefully 
and measure them with a semblance of 
accuracy. 

You will not need any special measur- 
ing tools. Remember that 
four cups make a quart and 
that three teaspoonfuls make 
a tablespoonful. Of course, 
you will have a spoon of 
both sizes and a cup you 
have checked at home to see 
that it is not oversize, as 
some camp cups are. In case 
your cup is too large, scratch 
marks on it to indicate ac- 
tual cup and half-cup meas- 
ures. 

I used to measure indiffer- 
ently, opening up the baking 
powder can and shaking out 











nS Eh, £ 
~~ Me bio 
1, ame 7 ha 
sa a - 


what looked to be the right amour 
Then one day I watched an Indian guid 
make biscuits. When he opened tl 
can, there was, tucked down in the bal 
ing powder, a short, aluminum measu! 
ing spoon. Shades of Hiawatha! Th 
yas an idea. The spoon didn’t weig! 
anything and it didn’t take up roo! 
So carried, it couldn’t be lost or mislaid 

Attention to these points insures bet 
ter baking-powder bread. First, use co 
water in the dough. Second, have 
supplies cold if possible. Third, don 
handle the dough with your hands. U 
a spoon. Fourth, get the dough mixed 
and into the oven just as quickly as y« 
can after the water is added. Delay ar 
hand-mixing gives you the heavy sogs 
camp bread that makes your maté 
howl. When cold grease is to be mixed 
with flour, cut it in with a knife blad: 
then cream the mixture with a fork. 

Here is a standard recipe for bread o1 
biscuits that use flour: take 3 pt. of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking pow 
der, two tablespoonfuls of cold greas: 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and cold w 
ter to make a stiff dough. Mix flow 
salt, and baking powder first. Cream i! 
the grease, and then add the water. Tu! 
into greased pan, shape into a loaf, 
cut into biscuits from a thick sheet 
Bake immediately. 

If the directions on the baking-pow 
der can differ from those given, follow 
them. Different brands vary as to the 
exact amount necessary for specified 
quantities of flour. 


You make johnnycake like this: u 
1 qt. of cornmeal, one pt. of flour, on¢ 
half cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
salt, four teaspoonfuls of baking pow 
der, and enough water to mix. You ca! 
cook it in two ways. Make a thin bat 
ter and drop it off a spoon in a we 
greased, hot pan, producing a sort 
cross between drop biscuits and flay 


jacks, or make the dough stiff and shay} 
into a loaf or biscuits. 
3read, as a rule, should be 


baked o1 





Baking bread without a pan by laying it on heated earth 
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You Can Live in This Coach 


the Same as at Home 
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latest mode of trave 
r Travel Coach, complete 
ning and sle ir quarters Enables you to live 


No extra ex- 
Th as low os iW ite today for EF 

k ed in colors. 
“PALACE TRAVEL COACH “CORP. (atalog 

4523 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich. 4 


Waterproof // your shoes 


Snowshoe dressing will do it... absolutely 
...and will make them last longer, too! 


ively waterproofs leather boots and 
ainst rain, mud, snow. Stainle 
into your shoes at night, polish as 
er’ Pa for trial 3 oz. can 
waterproofir ) pairs hightops or 20 pai 
ratories, Be 1022-K, Portland, Dee. 















BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 


Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 


Adpestaiie Bumper Hitch $1.35 













TI h can be put on, 
taken off ) idjusted to 6 
different pe n with a 
Postpaid, $ without ball 
Mt. States We $1.50.) Write 


for catalog on trailer hardware and 
camping trailers 

ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
562 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 








of Bargains in Army, 

loor ar wig tg 
ck thes, Sh , Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Fi irearms Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 
















ESTABLISHED 1868 
4730 Leste Lester St. Richmond,Va, 





_ Factory 





itifully appointed. 
strated and detailed for 25e stamps or coir 


The Trailer Pian Shop, 5 14-919 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 


HULL L AUTO COMPASS 


ou ever taken the wrong 

id and driven many miles befo 
vering your mistake? This ne 
AIRPLANE TYPE AUTO COM. 











PASS constantly tells your direction 
f travel weve Af yg Ba 
l diameter. ONLY { a 
PAID including C nnn neat 


SATISFACTION GU ARANTEE D 
if your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-M, WARREN, O10 





Wonders Through The 
MICROSCOPE 


A new book which tells you 
all about MICROSCOPY 
Turn an inexpensive micro- 
scope on hundreds of speci- 
mens withinastone’s throw of 
your front door and you step 
f into a new world of wonders. Com- 
» Manual for amateurs. How to use 
pment, secure and preserve specimens, 
yhotomicrographs, etc. Numerous 
rations. Full cloth bound $1.00 
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hour, biscuits about 15 minutes, some- 
times less. Bread requires a slower heat 
for a longer time to let the center to 
leook before the outside browns or burns 
| Bake biscuits fast. Test by pulling one 
|apart. If the center is gummy, cook the 
rest longer. Test bread with a sliver of 
wood, thrust into the loaf. If no dough 
adheres to the wood, the center is done 
although it will do no harm to bake 
eight minutes more if the crust is not 
burning. 

You can add a cup of raisins and a 
tablespoonful of egg powder to either of 
the baking-powder recipes and turn out 


to improve their flavor, use canned milk 


two tablespoonfuls of milk powder with 
the dry flour. 

An elaborate repertory of camp breads 
is not necessary. Select one or two good 
ones and learn how to make them well 
Get the proportions so fixed in you! 
mind that you can do without a cook 
book. That’s one way to be the life of 
any camping party. 


S BAKING in camp is difficult without 
an oven, every party should, if possi- 
ble, carry a folding reflector. Still, in a 
pinch, you can bake without any uten- 
sil. The pone cake may be cooked in 
the ashes of the camp fire. Scrape back 
part of the fire, leaving a level bit of 
hot earth exposed. Lay the stiff-mixed 
cake gently on this bare spot, let it dry 
|}a minute, then rake hot ashes over the 
top, finally covering it with embers 
| When the cake is done, very few ashes 
will cling to it. These can be peeled or 
brushed off. 

| If you prefer, you can use a flat 
stone of some variety that will not ex- 





plode with heat. Heat it well and set | 


close to fhe fire. Lay the cake on it 
and cover with a pan. Then heap ashes 


}and coals on top. Another way is to} 


heat a slab of green wood (not pine) 


| 

' 

| . 

| and set the cake on this, covering with | 


|}pan and ashes. 

| Bread may be cooked a loaf at a time 
| without an oven. First lay the loaf in a 
deep frying pan and brown both sides, 
| using a little grease to prevent its stick- 
ing. Then prop up the pan close to the 
| fire at an angle. After the loaf has stiff- 
ened and crusted over, prop it up alone 
before the fire with short, forked stakes 
You can bake five or six loaves at one 
|time by this method. Change them of- 
ten, end for end, and side for side. If 
ithe outside crusts too rapidly, swab with 
E rag that has been dipped in grease 
When using a reflector, you may have 


to sink it a bit in the ground so the fire 
throws heat in on top of the loaf. If the 
| pan sets too high up, the loaf will burn 


|on the bottom and remain raw on top 
Maurice H. Decker. 


a —— 
Visit Us Ai the Shows 


CORDIAL invitation to attend our 

exhibits at the New England Sports- 
men's and Boat Show and the National 
Sportsmen's Show is extended to all friends 
of OUTDOOR LIFE. The New England 
show will be held in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, February | to 8, the national ex- 
hibit in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, February 29 to March 7. A feature 
at our booth will be talks by Victor Coty, | 
noted sportsman and outdoor photogra- 
pher. The talks, given several times daily 
will be illustrated by Coty's own motion 
pictures. 
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something resembling cake. When mix- | 
ing any of these camp breads, you may, | 


for part of the liquid, or you can mix} 
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AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT 


AIR-COOLED PIPE 


COOL & SWEET 
TO THE VERY LAST PUFF! 


New, patented design makes a happy smoke a 
certainty. Study diagram. Note these features: 
1. Generous size bowl. 2. Upper cell for coolness. 
3. Lower spiral cell cleans smoke—catches all 
moisture and sludge by gravity. Weighing only 1% ounces 
—Airflow handles with balanced ease. Airflow is made of 
Selected Grain, Imported Algerian Briar. Hand Finished— 

Airflow is truly a pipemaker’s masterpiece. It has no equal 


Smoke for 10 Days on Trial 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe man- 
ufactured. Our introductory trial offer is a 
liberal and positive way of proving that statement for 
yourself. Words alone are inadequate. The proof is in the 
smoking. So, send for Free details of our no-risk, smoking- 
trial offer. WRITE TODA Y—use coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
andon & Wamer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago } 


1 

; Yes—send FREE details on no-risk, no-obligation, 1 
; smoke on trial offer. Dept. R-18 ; 
Se ie ! 
i Pitanibeniinanmoosuidibdedeinans \ 
1 1 
On Pee ! 
1 ! 
1 I 
i | ee aot 





Campers Manual 


Many an old timer as well as beginner can get helpful hints 
from this book. Appetizing menus for both stationary and no- 
madic camps. How to cook meat—broil, roast, fry, braise, 
bake, boil, steam, stew. How tomake gravy, flap jac ks, cereals, 
coffee, tea, etc. Two weeks food supply for four persons. Ra- 
tion list per man per week. Equipment for four persons in 
stationary camp. 

How to use compass. What to do when lost in the weods. 
How to make a fire in the wet. How to select a suitable camp- 
site. Some new pointers on camp manageme nt, sanitation, 
and woodcraft. 64 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25e. Write 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





for Quick and Accurate Sighting 


MARBLES Flexible Rear SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
spring in hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 









Catalog 


shows 


complete Interchangeable discs screw into stem. 
ine of Price $4 
Sights ne - 


Sheard **Gold’’ Front Sight 
Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur."’ Shows same color against differ- 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 


Free 





copy 
today 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. allie mth 
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Seven different types of Holway snowshoes. Woodsmen like 
to have a kind suited to the country in which they travel 
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Backwoods Snowshoe Maker 


(Continued from page 35) 


dancing Ford was trying to introduce. 
Dunham was Holway’s hero. In 1922, 
Holway visited him. He expected to 
stay a day and remained a week. 

“I learned more about snowshoe mak- 
ing in that week,” he says, “than I had 
ever learned in a year.” 

One thing he learned was to stand up 
when he put the rawhide laces in the 
bows. Before, he had been sitting on a 
chair, with the snowshoe under him, 
bending over as he worked. By stand- 
ing up, with the snowshoe clamped in 
a vise, he relieves the strain on his back. 

Much of his knowledge of snowshoes 
has been gained first hand in the Maine 
woods. He was a trapper and guide for 
years. One winter he started out on a 
twelve-mile trapline with the thermom- 
eter standing at forty-two degrees be- 
low zero. Before he had gone a quarter 
of a mile from camp, the oil in his moc- 
casins had frozen until the moccasins 
were as hard as cast iron. He went back 
and slipped on six pairs of woolen socks, 
one on top of the other, and made the 
twelve-mile trip with his moccasins left 
behind. 

Twenty years ago, pictures of Holway 
were printed in papers and magazines, 
and had a wide sale on souvenir post 
cards. They showed him with the 
largest wildcat ever brought alive out 
of the Maine woods. It stood twenty- 
two inches from ground to back and 
was four feet, four inches long. It was 
such a curiosity that the railroad com- 
pany carried the crate containing it forty 
miles, from the Dead River region where 
it was caught to Solon, free of charge. 

People came from all over that part 
of the state to see it. For six weeks, 
Holway kept it in a cage in the wood- 
shed. Then, while he was away on his 
trapline, the wildcat got loose in the 
shed and “raised Ned.” Holway’s wife 
issued an ultimatum: either he had to 
kill the wildcat or he had to stay home 
and stand guard over it. So he came 
back, shot, and skinned the animal, and 
returned to the woods. 

Holway also makes a light canoe seat 
that suggests a pair of hinged snow- 
shoes. The rawhide webbing, stretched 
across the frames, makes a strong, 
resilient seat which adds to the comfort 
of canoeing. Although it weighs only 
four and a half pounds, it will support a 
200-pound man without difficulty. Hol- 
way designed the seat years ago and 


has sold between 600 and 700 of them 

Last winter, his shop was taxed to the 
limit when a Hollywood movie company 
descended on Solon. The director and 
some of the actors flew in from Cali- 
fornia by plane, landing at Waterville 
and driving up the Kennebec to Solon 
They were producing a thriller film in 
which the villain meets his end by going 
over a dam on an ice floe. Besides sup- 
plying most of the company with snow- 
shoes, Holway made the dummy that 
represented the actor on the ice. 

The total population of Solon, where 
Holway has lived for forty-five years, is 
about 700. Yet, the work of this master 
craftsman has brought orders from 
thousands of miles away. Working quiet- 
ly in his own back yard, Charles Hol- 
way has turned out sturdy snowshoes 
that have carried hundreds of woods- 
men, trappers, timbermen, and hunters 
thousands of miles in safety. 


Better South Dakota Fishing 


EEDING the lessons taught by 
H drought, South Dakota is entering 

upon a new era of water conserva- 
tion that promises much, not only eco- 
nomically, but for future fishing. The 
rains of 1935 have restored the trout 
streams of the western part of the state, 
as well as the lakes, rivers, and sloughs 
that have been dried up. 

Dams have been thrown across the 
mountain streams to conserve the water, 
and also have been constructed along the 
slower streams of the eastern part of the 
state. Natural lakes which did not go 
dry, like Kampeska, Cochrane, Pickerel, 
Enemy Swim, and Big Stone have, by 
reason of the early rains, been raised 
from 10 in. to 40 in. The water table is 
rising throughout the state, according to 
the annual report of the Game and Fish 
Commission, bringing water to many 
dried-out lakes and sloughs. 

“To place dots on the map of South 
Dakota representing each and every ar- 
tificial lake and dam installed during the 
past couple of years,” says the report, 
“would make the map look as though it 
had smallpox, so there is a bright future 
in store for those of the farm, ranch, and 
towns far removed from natural lakes, 
to enjoy all the advantages of lake rec- 
reation.” 

The work of stocking these new waters 
with suitable fish is now in full swing 
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Luxe Trailer $ New Streamlined 


Complete at 545 Fully Equipped 
New ALADDIN TRAILER HOME 


®At last! Fully streamlined deluxe trailer, completely 
ipped, at standard price, only $545. Strong double wall, in- 
ilated construction. Twin beds; big wardrobe; refrigerator; 
mple storage; running water; electric lights and outlets. 80 sq. 

t. clear unobstructed room space. Dines 8. Built for long serv- 
i Write TODAY for descriptive folder No. 40. AUTO- 
10B ILE oy ALERS—Unusual franchise opportunity. Write 
ne! THE ALADDIN CO., World’s Largest 
Mfrs. ‘asadlcautt Homes. BAY CITY, MICH, 





o TRAVEL INA 
B Sibecr Dome 
@ Plan a Glorious Holiday! ae 


Why lead a humdrum tife when yon can enjoy the thrill of 
e travel with a Silver Do ’ Thousands are doing it- 

w zest to living. Four new Y 1936 models, I6to 18% ft in 
e bigwest coaches at the lowest prices in Silver Dome 

me “Ww Tentures? New comforts and conveniences. De- 
snd your 1936 holidays in a Silver Dome. Write 

for illustrated titerature. © Some avatlable dealer territory. 


Saver Dome, inc., 443 York St., Detrost, Mich. 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


wanes? BY EVERY 
RTSMAN 


300 CANDLE POWFR of brilliant 
white light turns night into day. An 
ideal light for every hunter. fisher- 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
abeolutely enfe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof against rust 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple. 
easy to operate. Burns 96 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
HOME TRIAL-- Write today for full 
details—30 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
how to get yours FREE. 
THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO 
















724 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 








™ T nan AL 
- ' a 5 PHOTOGRA PHI * Al Al San 
~ ’ ¥: 
AND BARGAIN BOC S004" 
Explains all the latest developments and/ (> 
methods in Photography and Home Movie 
g. Offers hundreds of amazing Bar- 
1ins in still and movie Cameras, Lenses, Microscopes, 
Binoculars, Weather Instruments, etc. Used equip- 
ment accepted In trade, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Your Free Copy ts Ready Now! 
CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY, Est. 1899 
230 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. G-2 Chicago, #1. 






































Vacation Cabins—$1. 00 
_»P-- 


Designs for Log Cabins 
and Cottages — 1935 
Edition — 107 illustra- 
tions—Floor plans and 
exteriors — Fireplaces — 
Cost table—details. 

J. B. PARKER 
828 Crosstown, Memphis, 00 


aenthen Cabins—$1.00 ‘ 
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sFOLD- FLAT 
BOAT 






Marvelous new non-sinkable 
st Boat sets up, takes down 

te! Wooden. Row. or 

ard motor! Carries 

flat into small space. 






board, roof. 
Fool - proof! 
acation pleasure. 


low. Comes ready to 
r circular, low 
REE OARS Otter! Deal- 


MEAD GLIDERS 


GIVEN! PAIR OARS — each 
mat—1f you hu 


Dest. F802 CHICAGO 


Dept. F. 0.-2 
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TRAIL QUERIES Shaped Ankle 


Snake Leggings 


Question: I have just read the query of G. 
R. on protection against snakes together 
with the reply. 

The idea of leading a man to believe that he 
should encase himself in special leggings “lined 
with wire mesh”! There may be snakes such 
as the Florida rattler large enough to bite 
through common boots and waders, but I serious- 
ly doubt it. I know positively that California 
has no rattlesnakes against which armor is 
needed, nor has Arizona. Any field man in the 
Southwest would scorn such protection as you 
have advocated. 

I speak from experience as a zodlogist and 
field worker of 27 years’ experience in the West. 
I have had in my hands, alive, every one of the 
12 species of rattlesnakes found in Arizona and 
I am not careless, or foolhardy either.—C. T. V., 
Ariz 


Answer: In answering questions of any 
nature, a department editor must play per- 
fectly safe and advise precautions of adequate 
nature because, unfortunately, he is not dealing 
with experts altogether. My advice to G. H 
is, of course, not suitable for a field man or a 
zodlogist like yourself. But then no field man or 
zoélogist would write in asking for information 
on protection against snakes. I have had per- 
sonal experience with folks who feared snakes 
and I know that absolutely foolproof equipment 
went a long way toward satisfying them and 
making them less uneasy when in snake coun- 
try. If special leggings would remove from G. 
H. R.’s mind any uneasiness which could not be 
erased simply by wearing rubber boots, then the 
use of those leggings, while perhaps not strictly 


necessary from the zodlogist’s point of view, 
would still be worth while. 

Colorado field men did wear joints of stove 
pipe around their lower legs for protection. 
Evidently they thought it necessary for, ob- 


viously, a pair of rattling stove pipe joints are 
neither ornamental or comfortable. 

I am not a snake expert. I leave the cusses 
alone as much as I can and, when I hunt in 
snake country, I want to feel safe, because I am 
a hunter not a zodlogist and don’t want a trip 
spoiled by snake fear.—M. H. D. 


Treating Snake Bite 


Question: I wish some information regard- 
ing emergency treatment of snake bites, espe- 
cially the rattlesnake and moccasin. If a person 
is bitten, what should be done? I have heard 
that suction outfits are as good or better than 
antivenin. Is this true? If so, where can satis- 
factory ones be obtained?—M. A. S., Fla 


Answer: Suction is probably the best first-aid 
treatment you can give rattlesnake bites and those 
of the other two poisonous snakes in America. Do 
not, however, depend entirely upon first-aid. The 
first step is to tie a handkerchief or strip of 
cloth above the wound, leaving it loose enough 
to slip your finger between flesh and bandage. 
Take a sharp knife and cut through skin con- 
necting the two fang marks. Make a second cut 
in the middle of first and at right angles to it. 
Apply suction to the cuts. Use the mouth if 
necessary, but the regular suction kits are bet 
ter. The sooner you apply suction the greater 
the concentration of venom withdrawn and the 
greater your chances of recovery. 

Suction does not take the place of antivenin 
Get to a doctor as soon as you can. Insist that 
he use a sufficient quantity of antivenin 
does not depend upon that alone, but 
with the suction treatment. In serious cases, 
vigorous suction for 20 minutes out of every 
hour for 15 to 20 hours may be necessary.—M. 
H. D. 


and 
continue 


Better Sleeping Bag 


I am going to get a sleeping bag. 
me know which of these two you 
one filled with 3 Ib. of 
of kapok.—D. D. 


Question: 
Please let 
would consider the best: 
wool or one filled with 4% Ib. 
A., Nev. 


Answer: The sleeping bag stuffed with 434 
lb. of kapok would perhaps be a trifle warmer 
than the bag insulated with 3 lb. of wool, but I 
much prefer the wool. I like to use it especially 
in cold, damp regions. I would advise you to 
purchase the wool bag.—M. H. D. 








aves Fatigue 


SNUGLEG 


1 Shaped to give perfectly snug fit at every 
point...special elastic, net lining gives 
free bending and maximum comfort... 
shaped ankle lessens fatigue and makes 
footing on slippery rocks more secure. 


2 Reinforced toe cap protects toes from 
bumps against rocks, etc. 

3 Special “shock-proof” insole cushions 
the foot under pressure against rough sur- 
faces. 

4 Inside, adjustable knee harness holds 
the boot up snugly in place. 

5 Flexible, adjustable belt strap of super- 
quality rubber. 

6 Additional top strap holds top of boot 
neatly in place when turned down. 


7 Rugged, cleated sole to prevent slip- 


ping in the water...also made with felt 
sole if desired. 


8 Combines snug-fit with light weight 


and smart appearance as no other boot of 
its kind. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you the “U. S.”’ Snugleg. 
Or write Dept. T. A. R., 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber 
Products, Inc. 








United States Rubber Company 
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WITH THE TRICKS OFFERED BY THIS THOUGHTFUL 
ARTICLE, THE EARLY-SEASON ANGLER CAN GUARD 
AGAINST THE MISFORTUNE OF AN EMPTY CREEL 


T BEST, early-season trouting is an 

uncertain proposition. You never 
know what the day will bring forth. 
The streams may be low and clear, the 
weather warm. The water may be high 
and discolored, the temperature freez- 
ing. You may start out with conditions 
ideal and come home in a howling gale 
with snow flying. This means that the 
angler who braves an April opening day 
must be ready for all sorts of emergen- 
cies. He must carry all kinds of lures, 
flies, and bait. He must certainly take 
along his raincoat and plenty of warm 
clothing. He must be optimistic and 
be able to laugh at hardship. He may 
catch his limit and he may not get a 
strike. It is all in the game and the 
true angler knows it. In fact, I think he 
enjoys it. It gives him something to 
talk about. 

Worms are the old, reliable early-sea- 
son bait. They seem to fit in with the 
picture of opening day and even many 
dyed-in-the-wool fly-fishermen use them 
without shame at such a time. This is 
as it should be. As long as the season 
opens so early, why shouldn't one use 
a bait which promises the best chance 
for a heavy creel? 

Don't get the idea that it is always 
easy and simple to take trout on worms. 


Even worm fishing requires finesse 
and its own technique to produce sat- 
isfactory results. You must for ex- 
ample keep in mind that the more 
naturally a worm floats down the 
stream, the better chance it has of 
attracting a trout. While you can 
often take fish with the worm drag- 
ging, that is not the best way to fish 
with it. Your line should not retard 
the progress of the bait. 

This natural floating of the worm 
may be accomplished by several 
methods. One way is to employ the 
back flip. In this method, which can 
be used only where you are standing 
in the water, you first let the worm 
drag against the line until it reaches 
a point about 20 ft. below you. With 
the worm directly on the surface, give 
the rod a backward snap which pro- 
pels the worm through the air toward 
you. If this is done correctly, the bait 
will fall in the water at your feet. This 
naturally gives the worm plenty of slack 
line when it starts on the second float so 
that it acts naturally, unhindered by the 
pull of the line. Additional slack may be 
stripped from the reel while the worm is 
using up the first 20 ft. of slack. Another 
advantage of fishing the bait in this way 
is that it will sink to the depth neces- 





Fishing a low, clear brook. When conditions like this prevail, you can use your dry flies 
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Hooking a minnow so it will spin in the same 


way as a live, feeding fish. The drawing 
shows the way the snelled hook is inserted 


sary to appeal to a fish feeding closs 
to bottom. 

Another way to achieve the slack-lin 
float is to make a cast upstream, drop 
ping the bait in the current you wis! 
it to follow, then letting it float dow 
without restraint. If you cannot mak 
either of these floats, cast across and 
slightly upstream. As the worm float 
with the current, follow its progres 
with the tip of your rod. This will al 
low it to float and sink unhindered. If 
the rod tip is held stationary at thé 
point where the cast was delivered, it 
causes the bait to drag and work nea! 
the surface. 

A little care in the selection of hoo! 
and leader for worm fishing will oft« 
pay large dividends. A leader that 
too coarse and wrappings of the snelled 
hook that are too heavy often spoil you! 
chances. The most effective method 
to use a 6 to 7%-ft. leader, tapered t 
ix or 2x. To this attach an eyed, short 
shanked hook in size 4 or 6, Model Pe! 
fect pattern. This won’t make muc! 
difference in streams not often fished 
but in heavily fished waters it does hel 
to bring success. 

During extremely high water it 
usually necessary to use lead to get tl 
worm to bottom. As a rule, the fish wi 
not fight the heavy currents. Instead 
they will seek the edge of currents whe! 
they may lie without too much exerti¢ 
and feed on the stuff which is carried 
to them and held by the swirling cu 
rents. Eddies and back-waters are ex 
cellent locations. Don’t give up an eddy 
too quickly. Sometimes a worm wi 
swirl around and around for 5 or 
minutes before a trout takes it. Th 
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rt of fishing is a slow, waiting game, 
nd the impatient man will not do 
well at it. 

There are many other little tricks you 

1y use, as you will discover as you 
follow the game. 

Minnows also are good early-season 
baits, one of the best being the striped, 
brook minnow. While quite a few meth- 
is are used in hooking and fishing a 









hat is, 
ne lled 


tl sewing the minnow with a 
hook so that it spins in the 
a water. If you will watch minnows work- 
= ing in the brook, you will notice a flash 


nd glint as they turn in a twisting 
while feeding. This action 


best simulated by a spinning minnow. 
To make a minnow spin, put the hook 
the mouth and out the gill, and pull 
through until at least 4 in. of the gut 
; ell has been brought through. Then 
a put the hook into the mouth again and 
out through the opposite gill cover. Next, 
put the point of the hook through the 
lower part of the minnow’s body near 
the tail fin, letting it enter and come 
eG out on the same side. When placed in 
this way, the hook gets a firm purchase 
and holds its place, and is in the cor- 
rect position to finish the mounting. 
Taking hold of the gut below the gill, 
pull against the hook until the minnow 
bends into a curve. Then, by tightening 
the loop of gut which was made when 
é the hook was pushed into the mouth of 
< the minnow the second time, you can 
maintain the pull against the hook, in- 
suring a permanent bend to the bait, 
which will cause it to spin as long as 

it is in use. 


} movement 





DOWNSTREAM cast is perhaps the 
best to use when spinning a min- 
now in fast water. Make the cast to the 





, ; lower end of the run and retrieve slow- 
& ly or else let the bait go down with the 
current, dropping it in the water at 


your feet and retarding its progress just 
enough to make it spin. A cast across 
stream should be fished out with a slow 
retrieve. This also applies to pocket- 
hole fisning. In still waters, the lure may 
be trolled or you may make a long cast, 
let the bait sink, and then retrieve just 
fast enough to make it revolve. Often, 
by holding a minnow in the current near 
= ome likely location, you will bring a 
big fellow out of hiding. I did this once 
near a large rock which I knew har- 
bored a big brown. He took the minnow 
fter I had held it there some 20 min- 
utes. All I did was to move it up and 
down the current about 12 or 15in. This 
ort of teasing often excites a wary old 
trout. The spinning minnow is effec- 
tive throughout the season, especially 

t dusk or when a stream is becoming 
liscolored by a storm. 

Bucktails and streamers are supposed 
to imitate minnows. Whether or not 
they convince the fish is a question, but 
here is no question that this type of 
& fly is effective under certain conditions. 
ly favorites are the Jesse Wood—an 





Saar 


ae 


“hae eae 


xcellent imitation of the striped min- 
FS yw—the Otto Kienbusch type of feath- 
Fa r and bucktail streamer, and the new- 
os: tyle, painted-eye bucktails. With these 
three types of minnows, you can’t go far 
i vrong under any condition which calls 
is, for streamers and bucktails. 
kg Last season I had several experiences 


vhich made me thankful for the im- 
ilse which prompted me to put the 
se Wood in my box. One instance 
tands out vividly. A short, but furious 
rm, came up during a period of good 
lry-fly fishing. The trout stopped ris- 
and I couldn’t do a thing. While 
tching for some action, I noted that 
water (Continued on page 68) 
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PFLUEGER 








No. 1893— 
60 yds.. .$5.50 
No. 1894— 

80 yds. . .$6.50 
No. 18931— 

60 yds., Light 
Spool . .. $6.00 


Workmanshi 





(PRONOUNCED “‘FLEW-GER” ) 





Satin Finish Nicko- 
lum. A New Reel 
Light in Weight. 


No. 1963... .$8.00 








No. 141934-—-400 yds.. .$32.50 
No. 1420}4-— 500 yds... 39.00 





p that makes 


beter Sportsmanship! 








TANDEM 


With weighted keei 
Two sizes, 1/0, 60c 
1, 65c 


CHUM Spoon 


Weedless Polished 
Diamo.- lite Both Sides 


No. 7142 — Size 3— 50c ec. 
No. 7142 — Size 4 — 55c ea. 
No. 7142 — Size 5 — 65c ea. 


Jointed 
PAL-O-MINE 


2 sizes-—6 finishes 


3% in. 
4% in. 












90c 
$1.00 
















Pflueger workmanship—built from 
generations of experience—makes 
a world of difference in reel con- 
struction and performance. And, 
in better fishing, too. Ask any user 
of Pflueger Reels. 

Before you go fishing this year 
ask your sporting goods dealer to 
show you Pflueger Reels and 
Baits for Salt Water and for Fresh 
Water Fishing. 

New and im- 
proved Pflueger gs 
numbers are & 
now ready. 








THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OL-2 The Pfluegers Akron, Ohio 


Yes, let me have your Pocket Catalog No. 155. 
Name 


Address 


City 











Use Hildebrandt’s 
5 > and You'll 
Pe 9 ei) Get 'em 


Hildebrandt Spin- 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish .. . bass, 

ae trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still fishing. Fish tested for 40 years. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 





FREE .. . get your copy 
now. See the full line of an) 
spinners, flies, and acces- ic x 
sories. Read the hints from é 
the “been there” folks on 


how Hildebrandt baits hook 

and land ’em. Filled with 

good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it. 


Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt < 


722 High Street 





Logansport, Ind. 




















Unbeatable for Bass, Wall Eyes, Jack Salmon, 
Pickerel and Lake Trout. Also Salt-water fish. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


NOT made of wood—unbreakable 
Real fish-fiesh appearance. Three models: 
“Sinking”’,*‘Floating’’, “‘ Jointed’’. New “‘Shore- 
Minnow” Finishes (X-Ray effect). Also all 
other standard finishes and colors. 
FREE! Heddon’s New Cata- 
*log with latest Bait 
Chart and “How to Catch 
More Fish’’. Tells what to 
use, When and How. 
Send for it today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dept. 0-21 Dowagiac, 
~. Also Mokers -_ America’s Finest Bamboo Rods 4 





























in a FLY LINE 
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ut may not be as 








your t 
as Klan ath River stee heads. A 
large Atlantic salmon might out 
weigh ten of your black ba Yet 
you can ike mighty good use of 
the same fa s Ashaway Cran 
dail’s Amer n Finis y Line 
that the eelheade ame i n 
fly-fishermen n And if you nee | 
only the re liar leve ine, in aver 
age 1 in get it tor Ir 
five to seven time less t SO 
don't hi reat line's big repu 
tation h rivers as the Kla 
ith ar d the Rest iche scare you 
os Get ( better fishing. Ask 
rd a r Wi ite for new Cata- A 18-1b. 
lo ual chart n fly Klamath 
lines RE E. As haw iy a & River 
B x 606 steel lhead 
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Tios on Taking Early Trout 


(Continued from page 67) 


started to discolor. Quickly changing to 
the Jesse Wood, I promptly took two 
trout which were about twice the size 
of the fish I had been taking on the dry 
fly from the same water. Large fish are 
inclined to be minnow feeders and they 
are likely to feed most in slightly cloudy 
water or at night. A change to a stream- 
er fly at dusk will often catch fish that 
suddenly refuse the dry fly they have 
been taking. 

We must not overlook the possibilities 
of the spinner when considering artifi- 
cials for early-season fishing. The Colo- 
rado type in brass, size from % in. to % 
in., is about the best. In my estimation, 
these spinners all are mounted with 
the hook too far below the blade to 
fish without bait. To remedy this, I 
take off the lower swivel and attach the 
hook to the split ring on which the blade 
is hung. Care must be taken to see that 
the hook does not interfere with the 
action of the blade. 

Sometimes a fly works well in place 
of the treble or single hook. Usually 
some bright color is best but at times 
trout will ignore a lure such as this and 
take a somber-colored fly. If you fish 
with a worm trailing the spinner, it is 
best to use either a long-shank hook or 
a gang. Of course, when you're using 
either fly or bait with a spinner, the 
original position of the hooks should 
not be changed. In the latter case, the 
spinner is used to attract the fish to 
fly or bait. 

In addition to regulation spinners, 
there are some special spinning lures 
that are really worth while. The Devon 
spinners are in this class. They are 
made somewhat in the shape of a min- 


now with the fins acting as the spin- 
ning device. These lures are especially 
good for heavy water, where it is nec- 
essary to have weight to get deep enough 
They are also of value when the water 
is discolored and the fish hanging close 
to bottom. Though they may be fished 
like an ordinary spinner, my favorite 
method is to cast upstream and re- 
trieve somewhat faster than the cur- 
rent. However, when the lure gets close 
to me, I do not pick it up but let it 
work downstream as far as I think it has 
a chance of picking up a trout. Then I 
retrieve very slowly. It is a rather slow 
method of fishing but it does produce 
and large fish will often be taken. 

If the early season finds the streams 
clear and the weather warm, it is likely 
that either wet or dry flies will get re- 
sults. Early hatches are inclined to be 
small and dull colored. Many times I 
find the Black Midge good as well as 
the small Blue Quill and Blue Dun. 
March Brown is also a good early-sea- 


son fly, especially in the wet variety 
If nymphs are tried they should also 
be small and dark, although in some 
waters I have fished a rust or carrot- 
colored nymph has been very effective. 
The wet, gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, with 
little or no wing, is very effective as a 


nymph imitation. 

No matter what happens on opening 
day, it is always well to get out on the 
stream again to work off some of the 
pent-up energy we have generated dur- 
ing the winter. If we do get a few trout, 
that’s all to the good. In my estimation, 
the sweetest trout of the season are 
those which first find their way into the 
frying pan.—Ray Bergman. 


Ray's Daybook of Angling 


as, 





HE carp is thorough- 
ly detested by the 


great majority of an- 


glers, and this dislike 
works to the advan- 
tage of the fish. Very 


few anglers will bother 
to catch them, so for 
the most part they are 
left to live their lives 
without human _ inter- 
ference. And what lives they lead! The 
estimated life span is 150 years or more. 

Ernest Linde, Cresskill, N. J., sends 
some interesting facts about the fishing 
in the Allegheny mountains, dividing 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

“The larger streams contain mostly 
small mouth bass, Eastern chain pick- 
erel, rock bass, fall fish, and sun perch,” 
he writes, “although here and there, 
where the mountain streams come in, 
you find large trout, both brook and 
rainbow, running up to 3 lb. The smaller 
mountain streams are the home of the 
native brook trout and rainbows. 

“For those who enjoy small-mountain- 
stream fishing with a light rod, the Vir- 
ginia streams are ideal. Trout are plen- 
tiful and the limit may usually be taken 
if wanted. The limit is 15 trout a day 
over 6 in. These small-stream trout 
range up to 12 in. but are mostly be- 
tween 7 and 10 in. 

“The Virginia-mountain trout seem to 


be true top feeders as they will rise to 
a fly even in early April when the weath- 
er is unsettled and quite likely to be 
snowing. May is the banner month for 
the fly-fisherman and, as this is earlier 
than we get good fly-fishing in the 
North, it makes a good place to start. 

“The best flies seem to be those com- 
bining gray and red, although the fish 
will take most any of the patterns used 
in other trout streams. 

“For the nature lover, there 
ing more fascinating than the 
Alleghenies in spring. The hills are 
snow white with flowering mountain 
laurel, and solid banks of rhododendron 
line many of the roadsides. There is 
much honeysuckle of various shades and 
many delicate wild flowers. 

“In this section of Virginia, the lands 
are generally held in large tracts by 
farmers whose forbears settled there in 
Colonial days. It is necessary to obtain 
permission to fish the streams but this 
is usually granted willingly and gladly 
to the true sportsman.” 

Swamps are the reservoirs of many 
springs and help to keep up the flows 
of streams during dry weather. They 
also catch the water and prevent it from 
coming down the stream too abruptly. 
Every time a swamp is reclaimed, it 
means one less reservoir and correspond- 
ingly less water in the stream during a 
dry spell.—R. B. 
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Anglers Kinks 


)OR LIFE PAYS CASH FOR ALL KINKS ACCEPTED 
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(READY FOR THE TACKLE BOX 


: 

F Jaw Extender 

é T IS often difficult to take a lure out 
e of the mouth of a Northern pike, 


muskie or pickerel because the fish 
clamps its jaws tight. This device will 
hold open the mouth of 20 to 30-Ib. fish. 
Get a piece of spring steel and have the 
blacksmith bend it as shown in illustra- 
tion.—Vane Terhorst, Waupun, Wis. 


‘ Carp Bait 


Wiser cleaner, the _ pink, 

: doughy kind, makes excellent bait 

by for catfish, carp, and other species of 
rough fish. Cover the hook with a pel- 
let the size of a marble, dunk it in the 
proper place and you'll take fish.—-Ken- 
neth H. Smith, Moline, Ill. 


Disgorger 


AKE the handle of a crooked tooth 
brush, cut off the bristles and cut a 
notch in each end. The crook in the 
handle gives two positions from which to 
work.—Chas. Dedrich, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


Oar Collar 


| FREQUENTLY rent fishing boats 
that have no oarlocks fastened to the 
oars or collars on the oars themselves. 
When I’m trolling alone, this usually 
means a floating oar or a lost fish just 
e after the strike. 

Now I carry in my kit two rubber 
strips, cut from an old inner tube, 30 in. 
long and tapering from 2 in. to 1 in. in 
width. These I wrap around the oars 
just above the oarlocks. A 12-in. cord, 


fastened at its center to the small end 
rubber strip, keep the wrapping 
B. i. 


f the 


et ae 


ecure. —Lt. Toftoy, N. Y. 


Handy 
Bait-Caster's 
Compact 


UT a piece of 
soft wood to 
hold line nicely 
and to fit the pock- 
et. Bore holes deep 
enough to allow 
for length of 
hooks, and of size 
slightly larger 
than the eyes. By 
forcing points into 
d they are protected and will not fall 
A larger hole is bored for the split- 
t container, and a wood plug makes 
0d cork. Auto-top cloth makes a 
i cover.—Wm. Wachans, Jr., N. J. 
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This Fly or Po - FREE! 


— Drake-Akle 


\ Dainty imitation of natural 
\\\ drake (May fiy) — a tri- 





Announcement / 
Extraordinary, 





To receive one 
Enclose your quarter, 
y : “ eRe Ie - using coupon to show 
umph in natural lures. Veined wings, which gift; also your Weber 36 
wing (live) and flat wing (dead). Sizes 
dia — rich color plates 
type; greater capacity and ac- biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 25¢ back twice because 
20 progressive diagrams ons Fly Casting 
‘Airflow- I — 
ITtTlow- apers-— —Fly Line Improvement of the Age 
formerly imposed by particular fishing conditions. Example: Prices, $8.50 to $9.00 


of these two 
delicate det: é ( able or 
elica etail; pliant durable body. tackle dealer’s name, T L 
GS, &, 20,. 32, COCR. .cccsccccsvccscce 25e 
of all standard pat- 
cessibility. Waterproof oiled with catalog we send your gift, also Credit Slip good for - 
clear nstructions for quick 
Lessons 
Triumph of Weber-Henshall inventive accomplishment. Radical new tapering principles for the 
D to H Taper 12 Fr. | H Level 62 Fr. 





Loop | a! H to D Abrupt Taper 





gifts you must 
For trout, small-mouth, all pan fish 
6 natural colors. Two styles — upright to get this valuable 
fly tackle encyclope- 
| and Fishing Book 
Bellows Leader-Pouch tern flies and lifelike 
Much improved new expansion novelties for ALL pan and game fish. It’s the sport-seeker’s 
silk. Very popular and prac- on any goods ordered from catalog later. 
tical, each...cccesccccscecm 5e 
Also Free on Request “MOVIEGRAM” 
mastery. Shows just how; and 
what to avoid. 
first time place weight, factors of air-resistance and natural flow where they belong! Casting 
ease, accuracy, satisfaction beyond all dreams. Series of 3, each overcoming specific handicaps 
AIRFLOW “20” TAPER — Tota! Length 90 Ft. 
Also new W eber-Henshall ‘'Duo-Level’’ 2-in-1 Line — half light 





weight, half beavy, to reverse for differing conditions. 
Best t of. All| 


3 combinations, $4.00 to $5.00. 
ted rely oF check of $1.00 or more, to 
receive Catalog, Lessons, and choice of 















Tailspin 
Slightest pull 
revolves spin- 
ner and gives 
lifelike mo- 











K.O. 

























tion to forked ° : 
Seeiaal Fly ery Ayer Akleminno 
Deerhair wide-forked wings. Wide Newest “cripple” floater, ex- 
streamers give top limit spread wings tra effective for trout, bass, 
of waving luring action. amply pro pan fish. Flashing hair and 
Bright eyes. Takes all tect hook from weeds and snags. feather body. Cork head with 
game and pan fish. Sizes Due for universal popularity. eyes. Sizes 6, 8, 35e; 3 for 
2, 4, 6, 8, 35e ea. 3 for $1 Sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each......+....f 50c $1.00. Sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each, 50c 
Airfloat Weber The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
of Dry Fly Straintest Box 3630, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
uy New type, Leaders | [] I enclose 25¢ for Catalog and free gift | 
=—. of J Fly or In addition you are to send me 
~ Quality only. Every [] Pouch credit slip worth 25¢ on any 
size, length and va- or goods ordered later from catalog. 
riation straight or 
anslucent tapered. Example: 6 ‘ b 
transtucent tal wed. x =e 10c | ] I enclose §........ ($1 or more) for Catalog | 
body. Needs little 74 ft. dry-fly taper aill Fly or and goods as follows: 
dressing to float, 25e ed, each.........50e | : Pouch | 
“Factory 
Recommendation” | sstescesersenssenssenassecenesensennesnesenasscossnsesenes | 
Sampler Packets 
in Lusteroid Tubes | | 
9 Dry Flies Eyed, pop- 12 Wet Flies Eyed, INai...........-.-cersecnorncnnseenncerercennesncensonsccesesonanssencsceoses 
ular sizes and pat- populars sand pat- | 
terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 EL a OT Re ET RN Se eT CE 
7 Popular Nymphs and Creepers, “ae 
OS oe Ee ie $1.00 A sisnincejinvieitansnidenanialansinaiiannnchediaal ee iastcincteniconiniaes 
Akleminno, Tailspin 3 Airfloat Dry Flies Dealer’s Name 
and K. O. Streamer and one 6 ft. Proces- | R 5 7 aa ae ei pecans = 2 | 
M4. $1.2 _ sed Tapere i. Leader, Also send Moviegram Fly Casting Lessons, - 
alue $1.20... $1.00 falue $1.25.....$1.00 < a a 








When Writing Advertisers Mention Outdoor Life 





DRY TROUT FOODS 


FRY TO LARGE FISH 
TROUT FISHING SPECIALTIES 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around neat in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
gs lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
i take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.1S St. Paul, Minnesota 


Write for Catalo 


EDWARD R. HEWITT 
127 E. 2ist St., N. Y. City. 
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Length 3% in. 
Weight ez. 
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“ INDESTRUCTIBLE— 


Hooks Can’t pull out! 


Looks, acts, wiggles and swims just 
like the Famous Pikie Minnow 


TEP into your nearest sporting goods store and 
see the new all metal Pikie—The “CHAMP 
the most sensational Creek Chub creation in years! 
It's the only metal lure that looks, acts, wiggles, 
drives and swims in the water—just like the Famous 
Pikie Minnow Combinin ull the flash of metal 
res with the fish getting qualities of the Pikie 
The “CHAMP” has proven to be a world beater for 
Bass, Pike, Wall Eyes, Muskie and big salt water 
fish! It gets and holds ‘em, no matter how big they 
come or how hard they fight The non-fouling 
hooks just can’t come out—nor mar the finish! Does 
not revolve or twist the line! Your choice of six 
colorations! Get a “CHAMP and you'll get the 

big fish! 
At your dealer's or direct 


Send for New Free Bait Book! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


122 Randolph St Garrett, Ind 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont 


a sees 
H MORE FISH 
CUT ME OUT 


Cut me ont, paste me on a postcard and mail to 
@utdoor Life, Desk 226 oD Fourth Ave New 
York. N. Y. U'll bring you complete supplies and in 
structions on how to make easily several dollars a 
week in your spare time. 




















8 INCHES OFF 


WAISTLINE == 


42 to 34 in. Feel 10 years younger. 
CONSTIPATION GONE — No tired, 
bloated feeling after meais."’ 

G. Newton, Troy, N. Y. 


WORKS AWAY FAT 


Massage reduces—so does Direc- 
tor. Its elastic action, with every 

movement of your body, causes 
a gentle, changing, vibrating 
pressure that easily, comforta- 
aly works away abdominal fat. 


RESTORES VIGOR 


Director putssnapin your 
step, helps to relieve “short 
breath,"" restores vigor. 

You look and feel years 

younger as soon as you 
wear Director Belt. 


Break Constipation 
Habit Loose, fallen 


abdominal muscles go 


NO DRUGS 
back where they belong. ie) DI ET 
Massage-like action of —_—_ 


Director increases elimi ) 
nation and regularity ina 
normal way without the 
use of harsh, irritating, 
harmful cathartics. 

SENT ON TRIAL-Send 
TODAY for FRE 
of NO-RISK TR 



























NEW 
EASY WAY 








1 LANDON & WARNER, Dept. V-65 1 
1 360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. i 
| YES, send me FREE details on TRIAL offer. | 
i i 
7 Se nannumnenntinnaannenanianaeaaiaiit 1 
i " 
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! City State ! 
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Private Hunting For the Public 


(Continued from 


the bird winged into a miniature open- 
ing, long tail streaming, the bright 
colors on the body showing. “Cock!” I 
corrected myself, and blazed away. The 
bird folded up in the air and came to 


the ground with a solid thump. Jack 
and I went crazy. 
“That cock was tongue-tied,” I told 


Mac, as I picked up the big bird and 
stroked the fine feathers. 

“Maybe he learned yesterday that 
silence is golden,” grinned Mac. He 
petted and praised Jack. “His first bird, 
but you wouldn’t have known it. I think 
he’s going to make a dog. All he wanted 
was to have one bird shot over him. 
Didn’t he hold that point, though?” 

I looked down at the little black-and- 
white pointer, who was trembling with 
joy and eagerness, and wagging all over. 

“You couldn’t have asked more of any 
dog,” I agreed. 

Crossing a low field beyond, which 
was spotted with clumps of briers, and 
very birdy looking, we found pheasant 
feathers scattered on the ground in 
several different places. There had been 
birds taken out of that field within the 
last twenty-four hours, but we found 
none. There were three gunners in this 
field, two in the field to the right, and 
four in the one to the left. Jumping 
jack rabbits! It looked as though New 
Jersey’s public shooting grounds were 
public indeed. There was plenty of 
chance of stopping some stray shot 
where we were. Mac angled away from 
the crowd. 

“There’s an island in the Mullohocka- 
way River near here that I don’t think 
has been much shot over,” he said. “Lots 
of ’em don’t want to get any wetter 
than they can help. Mind a wade?” 

“I couldn’t be any wetter than I am,” 
said I. I slapped my leg with my hand, 
and it sounded as though some one had 
smacked me in the face with a wet 
wash cloth. 

As we went along I noticed on every 
side the work that has been done to 
provide food and cover for the game. 
Stout snake fences had been built, along 
which were being planted food and 
cover shrubs, many of the latter being 
thorned. Here the birds will find a 
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sanctuary from most of their enemies 
and quail and pheasant may place their 
nests in the fence angles they love 
Clean cultivation and game birds don’t 
get along well together. Where there 
were trees with wild grapevines in their 
crowns, they had been felled, and the 
vines “layered” to make an impenetra 
ble tangle, giving both food and shelter 
We passed through a field in which was 
a patch of standing corn. Some of the 
ears had been pulled and husked, and 
lay in small heaps on the ground. The 
birds had been eating the corn. I began 
to be impressed. This thing was sensi 
ble. Of what use is it to put out gam« 
if there is little food to be had, or n 
shelter from enemies? Even smartweed 
and ragweed had been planted to pro 
vide natural food. For the first time : 
state was looking at the thing from th 
game-bird’s standpoint rather than that 
of the gunner, yet the gunner is going 
to get big dividends of enjoyment. 
“You’re seeing only the start of the 
work,” said Mac. “There’s so much t 
be done before this tract and others car 
support the game they’re capable of sup 
porting that the work already don¢ 
doesn’t show up much. For instance, al 
these little spruce, hemlock, and pins 
trees we’ve put out are pretty well hid 
den in the weeds and bushes just now 
But give them a few years. You'll be su 
prised at the increase they'll make i1 
the amount of available cover. The 
ruffed grouse like them, too. When thi 
tract has been properly developed, it will 
support four or five times the numbée 
of birds it does now, and there'll be a 
good carryover each season of breeding 
stock. We're scattering food patches all 
over each tract, and protecting them 
with cover so that a bird won't have t 


expose itself while feeding. Develop 
ment maps have been made of each 
tract, showing the clearing, planting 


and construction necessary to make it 
support the maximum in game. The 
work program is divided into five parts 
each part representing the amount that 
can be done in one year with our pres 
ent man power. That program consist 
of food and cover planting and predator! 
control. (Continued on page 71 
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CCC workers clearing brush from a tract at Glassboro. The area will be planted with food 
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We're always fighting predators. 
We've accounted for 500 Cooper’s and 
sharp-shinned hawks this year. The 
house cat is the hardest to control. By 
rapping and shooting, our conservators 
have accounted for 600. The fox is the 
ext worst. We've trapped forty-one. 
Next comes the crow, of which we’re 
veraging 150 a month. Other pests we 
have to keep down are weasels and 
black snakes. We've trapped about 200 
weasels, and killed over 200 black snakes. 
The black snake is a terror for eggs and 
nestlings. Wild dogs are a nuisance, too. 
I are more of them than you'd 
think. We've trapped and shot seventy- 
five of them.” 

‘This idea of scientific development 
f the state shooting-grounds to produce 


There 


more game is swell, Mac,” I said. “But 
isn’t it going to concentrate the gun- 
ners on a few areas, and make things 


worse than they were before?” 

“Not a bit,” was the reply. “Remem- 
ber that on this first season this tract 
ind the one at Haileyville were the 
: most developed, and got the publicity. 
£ Naturally the gunners flocked to them. 

But, as the other tracts are developed, 

the gunners will scatter. Also, the 130,- 

000 acres of land that’s been opened up 
» shooting under the farmers-sports- 
men plan are going to relieve the pres- 
ure 

We came to the bank of a fast-flow- 

g little river that looked trouty. 
Though I was gunning, I had an eye to 
next spring’s sport, too. 

“Any trout?” I asked, as I looked at it. 

Some. There are going to be more, 
too, for we're going to improve the 
tream. It needs it. Too little cover for 
the fish. Two of my conservators put 
1 pair of live beaver in this river early 
this morning.” 

“Beaver, in New Jersey? Never heard 


any 
i 
al 


+ 
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; They’ve come in from somewhere. A 
ike in north Jersey had too many of 
them, so we trapped a dozen of them, 
nd carried them around to other 

reams. People like to see the beaver 

dams.’ 
We plunged into the water to wade to 
good-sized island in the stream. The 
ir may have been warm, but the water 
isn’t. If my tingling legs were any 
criterion, that was surely trout water. 
were no gunners on the island, 
nd it was thick with brush and briers, 
vhich ripped at our clothing. Jack got 
nterested in a clump of osier, or red 
logwood. He pussyfooted up to it so 
wly that he hardly seemed to move, 
se outstretched, and body trembling. 

Then he froze, right foot half raised, 

il straight out. I shoved the safety 
tch on the gun and walked in. 


\There 


-R-R-R-R! Up jumped a pheasant, and 
up came the gun. Was it a cock or 
? I couldn’t see, but was ready. Mac 
led in alarm: 

Hen!” 
Down came the. gun, and Jack looked 





me reproachfully. I had let him 
wn. How could he know that hen 
easants are sacrosanct in New Jer- 


I pushed back the safety catch re- 
tfully. 
Thought it might be another tongue- 
1 cock,” I said. 
We raised no more birds that day. 
ere were several chances to crack 
wn on rabbits, but I was after nobler 
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game. I saw and heard enough to sell 
me on the state public-shooting-ground 


plan. New Jersey started something 
some years back when the Fish and 
Game Commission decided to put out 


adult trout only, instead of the finger- 


lings that quickly disappeared. The 
State has now started something else 


with this scientific development of State- 
owned land, open to hunters. The idea 
behind the farmers-sportsmen plan is 
not new. Connecticut and one or two 
other states are doing it, but every 
Jersey acre that was opened under the 
plan in 1935 had previously been posted, 
some of it for thirty years, and that’s 
new and news. The State protects the 
owner, and all are more than satisfied 
Mac had told me of the 3,000-acre tract 
the State has bought at Glassboro on 
which development has started. I wanted 
to see that, too. 


pT and I went down there the next 
day. There was a CCC veterans’ 
camp of about 160 men, all hard at work, 
felling trees to open up food patches, 
dragging the stumps to the borders of 
the new fields to become the backbone 
of the food and cover shrubs to be plant- 
ed. The Glassboro tract has too much 
cover and very little natural food. There 
are a number of little ponds on the 
tract in which the protected wood duck 
are already breeding. Duck ponds are 
a part of the plan and will be made on 
suitable tracts, and there, with proper 
duck foods planted, the black ducks and 
mallards will come to breed. When the 
Glassboro tract is developed, it’s going 
to be one of the best hunting grounds 
in the East, of that I am sure. The 
New Jersey plan is not just a gesture 
It’s scientific, modern, and out-and-out 
common sense. 

I spent several hours in removing the 
beggar lice, cockle burrs, and mud from 
boots and pants, then went to see George 
C. Warren, president of the New Jersey 


Fish and Game Commission. 

“This shooting ground plan looks like 
the real thing,’ I said to him, “but it 
must be costing the State plenty.” 

“Not a cent,” answered Warren. “The 
hunters and fishermen are paying for 
it. The price of the resident hunting 
and fishing license was raised a little, 
and the State allows us to spend one 
third of the revenue from the licenses 
for the purchase of these tracts We 


hope eventually to have 100,000 acres so 
purchased. Last year we spent approxi- 
mately $316,000 on our fish and 
Yet, on incomplete reports, representing 
the bag of only forty-five percent of 
the hunters and fishermen, the fish and 
game take amounted to more than $1,- 
000,000 on a low valuation. All the money 


game 


spent in wages, administration, and 
operation for the production of this 
game also came from the sale of the 


hunting and fishing licenses. The sports- 
men of the State are actually receiving 
more in fish and game than they are 
paying for.” 

“How would you sum up the plan,” I 
asked. 

“Game for every one,” said Warren 


That night, when I sat down to a 
dinner of delicious roast pheasant, I 
took a big bite, sighed with pleasure, 


and turned to the family, similarly oc- 
cupied. 

“The gunner is no longer the forgot- 
ten man!” I said. 
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WRITE TODAY 


for Illustrated 
| Catalog 





It. describes the astonishing new 
True Temper Power Master for 
fast, heavy work; the world famous 
True Temper Toledo, “Rod of 
Champions;” The Professional— 
“lighter than wood with the 
strength of steel;” the fly rod with 
its marvelous accuracy and other 
lower priced rods made by us. 


Two remarkable new AI. Foss Baits 
are shown in color—The Sheik, 
“daddy of them all” and the Fan 
Dancer, a four-way lure. We have 
a copy waiting for you. It’s free. 
Write today. 


|The American Fork & Hoe Company 


Sporting Goods Division Geneva, Ohio 


EME, 


FISHING Roos 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Sporting Goods Div., Geneva, Ohio. Dept. O 





Please send me the free Folding Catalog — 
Master of Power. 


Name 





Street 


City & State 





Please print your name and address plainly. 
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GAME-FISH RECORDS | 


Compiled by THOMAS AITKEN 
















































































MAJOR SPECIES LBS. YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
. ALBACORE 664, | 1912  |Frank Kelly Catalina, Cal. 
WORLD'S AMBERJACK 9% | 1916 |S. W. Eccles Long Key, Flo. 
xe BASS (channel) 74 | 1929 |Chas. D. Beckmann Chincoteague, Va. 
RECORDS BASS (striped) 73 1913. | Chas. B, Church Vineyard Sound, Mass. 
KINGFISH (king mackerel)} 73'/, 1935 |Lerner B. Harrison Off Bimini, B. W. |. 
? MARLIN (black) 976 | 1926 |Laurie D. Mitchell Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
© Confusion of epecien, the MARLIN (blue) 636 | 1935 |Thomas H. Shevlin Off Bimini, B. W. I. 
on = Senn sane & == MARLIN (striped) 692 | 1931 Alfonse Hamann Off Balboa, Cal. 
Ss oO d, 
foltare of anglers to file com- SAILFISH (Atlantic) 106 1929 W. A, Bonnell Off Miami Beach, Fla. 
Pee. These include white and | SAILFISH (Pacific) 180 1931 | William B. Gray Gulf of Panama. 
eee mae = - - SHARK (mako) 798 1931 H. White-Wickham Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
1 onito 1 ° nc se 
a SHARK (white) t 998 | 1935 |Francis H. Low Off N. J. Coast. 
mined es ite, Shark is recog: | SWORDFISH (broadbill) | 8374 | 1934 |W. E. S. Tuker Off Tocopilla, Chili, 
Soot sims, + -) is -~ wen TARPON 242, | 1934 |Jax M. Cowden Panuco River, Mex. 
as the mako shark. | TUNA (Allison) 216 | 1934 |C. M, Cooke III Off Hawaii 
dos rilld tune, also recognised | TUNA (Guild)} 176 | 1933 | Also! Wichfold Off Tahiti 
fod by oy ha! Rann TUNA (blue-fin) 851 | 1933 |L. Mitchell-Henry Off Whitby, Eng. 
Philadelphia, as anew species | WAHOO 124% | 1935 |J. B, Stickney Off Hawaii 
(eee eee oO oe Tana =| YELLOWTAIL 111 | 1926 |Zane Grey Bay of Islands, N. Z. 
by Eastham Guild. | 
SPECIES LBS. | YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT U. S. 
MARLIN (blue) 247 1935 |Russell Stoddard, Jr. Off Miami Beach, Fla, COASTAL 
TUNA (blue-fin) 705 1933 | Francis H. Low Off New York Harbor. 
TUNA (Allison) 132 1934 |Thomas Snyder Off Long Key, Fla. RECORDS 
TARPON 213 1901 N. M. George Bahia Honda, Fla. ; 
Other than th luded 
WAHOO 78 1929 |T. D. M. Cardeza Key West, Fla. ( a — ee ‘chort). = 
NORTH SPECIES LBS. | YEAR | ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
AMERICAN BASS (white sea) 60 | 1904 (C, H. Harding Off Catalina, Cal. 
RECORDS ° BLUEFISH 25 | 1874 L. Hathaway Cohasset, Mass. 
| a 
(Other than those included BONEFISH 13%, 1919 6. F. Peek Off Bimini, B. W. I. 
in the World's Records) SHARK (mako) 786 1935 |Ernest Hemingway Off Bimini, B. W. I. 
* Conflicting reports from SWORDFISH (broadbill) 573 1927 George C. Thomas Ill Off Catalina, Cal. 
ag Me gy A. a a WEAKFISH 17-3/16 | 1933 |F. J. Conzen Peconic Bay, N. Y. 
peg enn Ae Bn geee Bae WAHOO 8 =| 1911 |W. E, Carlin Off New Providence, B. W. | 
considered open. 
SPECIES Les. | YEAR ANGLER WHERE CAUGHT 
| ’ 
| WORLD'S 
AMBERJACK 86 1935 Mrs. W. H. Kirn Off Bimini, B. W. |. 
KINGFISH (king mackerel) 58 1927 |Miss Mae Haines Off Long Key, Fla. RECORDS 
MARLIN (black) 823 1932 Mrs. Eastham Guild (Carrie Fin) |Off Cape Brett, N. Z. 
MARLIN (striped) 402 1934 |Mrs, Carl W. Carson Off Catalina, Cal, W 
MARLIN (blue) 326 1935 |Mrs, Michael Lerner Off Bimini, B. W. |. by OMEN 
SAILFISH (Atlantic) 71 1928 Mrs. John T. Dorrance Off Long Key, Flo. (Major records only) 
SAILFISH (Pacific) 165 1931 |Miss Peggy Hardwick Off Cocos Island, Costa Rica. 
SWORDFISH (broadbill) | 426 1921 | Mrs. Keith Spalding Off Catalina, Cal. 
SWORDFISH (Atlantic) 245 1931 Mrs, Oliver Grinnell Off Montauk, N. Y. Copyright, 1936 
TUNA (blue-fin) | 175 1935 | Mrs. S. Kip Farrington, Jr. Off Wedgeport, N. S. tc eS 
TUNA (Allison) 123Y, | 1935 |Mrs. O, L. Schubert Off Miami Beach, Fla. OUTDOOR LIFE 
TARPON | 210 1915 |Mrs. W. Ashby Jones Caloosahatchee River, Fla. Corrected to Jan. 1, 1936 




















A mutilated fish is never accepted as a record. Weighing of fish must be witnessed. Fish must be caught onrod 
and reel in an ethical, “legal,” and sportsmanlike manner. Observance of tackle specifications and accepted 
angling-club rules prevailing in the locality where fish was caught usually make it eligible for recognition. 
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Let's Get Together 


(Continued from page 40) 


lantic Tuna Club, the Salt Water An- 

ers of America, the Sailfish Club of 

’a]m Beach, the old Long Key Anglers 
Club, the San Diego Marlin Club, the 
Beach Haven Tuna Club, the Pacific 
Sailfish Club of Balboa, the Cat Cay 
Club, Hawaii Big Game Fishing Club, 
ind all other active salt-water clubs, as 
well as the votes of unaffiliated anglers. 
Because numerous letters from Eng- 
land, Cuba, Tahiti, New Zealand, Aus- 
ralia, Peru, Chile, and other sections 
of the angling world are constant re- 
minders of the widespread interest in 
the sport, the votes of big-fish anglers 
n these countries also are invited. 

Don McCarthy, in citing Tommy Shev- 
lin’s 636-lb. blue marlin, has no thought 
of discrediting the achievement. 

Modern methods of angling for fight- 
ing, deep-sea giants must create inter- 


est in new regulations. I like light 
tackle and always advocate it, but light 


tackle for bluefish or bonefish is really 
very heavy when compared with even 
heavy tackle for giant marlin. Take a 
6-lb. bonefish on a 6-thead line and you 
have 1 lb. of fish to one thread of line, 
but Shevlin’s marlin, on a 54-thread 
line, weighed 11.77 lbs. to one thread. 
An 82-lb. sailfish on a 21-thread line 
would give a ratio of 4 to 1. A 45-lb. 
fish on a 9-thread line would give 5 to 1 

I give you in this issue charts which 
I have compiled to show the heaviest 
record fish of the better-known species. 
All of these fish I am convinced were tak- 
en legally on rod and reel in accordance 
with the pure ethics of the sport as I 
see them.—Thomas Aitken. 


Heaviest Sailfish 


HE record Pacific sailfish credited 
Te William B. Gray in our records, 

has drawn the fire of Capt. Louis 
Schmidt, of Balboa. 

“No girth measurement is_ given,” 
writes Capt. Schmidt, “and I am firmly 
convinced that no sailfish only 10 ft. 

in. long, could possibly weigh 180 Ib. 
Since 1931, 139 of the 300 sailfish caught 

the Bay of Panama have been taken 
from my boat, the Caiman. Our larg- 

t fish, though 10 ft. 11 in. long, weighed 

nly 153 lb. I don’t see how Gray can 

1ake his claim stick in the face of ex- 
ting records and statistics.” 

I discussed the disputed record with 

pt. Herman Gray, brother of the an- 

er of the record fish. He was present 
hen the sailfish was caught on an ex- 
edition arranged by George Vanderbilt, 
nd saw it weighed on tested scales in 
presence of competent witnesses. 
Vanderbilt, who had still and motion 
tures made of the fight, checks with 
Gray. “The fish,” he says, 
ghed 180 lb. on recognized scales 
urs after it was caught. It was tak- 
1 18-thread line, and 8-oz. tip, and 6/0 
in about 50 minutes.” 
he fish, now mounted, can be seen 
Palm Beach. Length and weight are 
only two items recorded on sailfish 
the Palm Beach Sailfish Club. I am, 
urse, quite familiar with the wide 
itions in the ratio of weight to 
sth. Many years ago I caught two 
on the same day off Miami Beach, 
of which measured 8 ft. 4 in. One 
shed 82 ~ and the other only 62. 
liam B. Gray’s 180-lb. sailfish must, 
fore, stand as the world’s record 
a heavier fish is taken according 
rpoor Lire ethical standards.—T. A. 
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Winship, governor of Puerto Rico, 
the fish of L. A. Macleod, left 


Leod, recently took a kingfish weigh- 

ing 57 lb. while fishing at Bola Funche 
off the Coast of Puerto Rico. Measur- 
ing 5 ft. 1 in. from the tip of head to 
the crotch of tail, the fish was taken 
on a 5-ft. steel casting rod and 24-lb.- 
test line, after a half-hour battle. 

This fish is considerably under the 


Te auditor of Puerto Rico, L. A. Mac- 


record of 73% lb. but is virtually the 
same length as the record specimen 
Few fish larger than MacLeod’s have 


ever been caught, especially on such 
light tackle as MacLeod used. In view 
of this light tackle, the fight was re- 
markably brief. 

MacLeod was accompanied on his fish- 
ing trip by Gen. Blanton Winship, gov- 
ernor of the island. Tuna, barracuda, 
and bonita also were taken on the trip, 
evidence of Puerto Rico’s promise as a 
spot for big game fishing. 


Long Key Memory 


ONG KEY, as a fishing camp as well as 
[" the home of the rather exclusive 
Long Key Fishing Club, will be 
missed, by the regulars, who went there 
year after year for 30 seasons, and by 
the occasional angler who visited its 
palm-studded groves, and clean spar- 
kling beaches. Theyhave losta real home. 
As a result of last fall’s storms, this fa- 
mous fishing spot, no longer has accom- 
modations or rail transportation. 

More famous Americans got their first 
offshore angling thrill at Long Key than 
at any other place in the world. Its fish- 
ing was superb, and its setting tranquil 

George G. Schutt, manager of the ho- 
tel, was more than just a host; he was 
Long Key itself. Henry Flagler, who 
built the camp in 1906, selected Schutt’s 
father, L. P. Schutt, as the original man- 
ager. George Schutt resigned last spring. 

The beauty, the good fellowship, the 
celebrities, the priceless trophies, the out- 
standing sport and Long Key Camp it- 
self, all are gone. But to thousands of 
anglers throughout this land and abroad, 
it will always remain a magnificent 
memory.—T. A. 











The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


SALT 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


1 guarantee them 
to please you! 










Sent on 
Approval 


Just what 
you want 
for a hearty 
breakfast! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You l never know how delicious fish can -~ 
be til you serve some of my mackerel 
illets, prepared the Down East way. It 
will be the rarest treat you've known in 


th Take one of my new, small, 
meaty late caught mackerel fillets. Freshen 
it. Broil it in its own juices to a tempting 
brown, until the rich, tender meat 


falls apart at the touch of your 

fork. Serve piping hot. Your mouth 

will water at it appetizing aroma, 

\ u'll smac * your lips over its 
ynderful flav 


What a My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets 
the pick of the new late catch is what you want 
t oa this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 


tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
he choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the 
fat, tender sides of the new late caught mackerel. 
Practically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these 
mackerel fillets are so tender and full bodied that they 
just flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to | 
18 


Just send the 





coupon below or 


write me a letter, and I’ll ship you Extra Choice 
a pail of 18 extra choice mackerel 
fillets—each fillet suitable for an Mackerel 
ndividual serving. My fillets come 


i 
to you all cleaned 
t < 


no heads —no Fill 
no large body bones—no ets 
waste whatever—just meaty fillets O 
nly 


packed in new brine in a wax- 
/ ae 


ined wooden pail. Taste one 
broiled the Down East way. 
Delivered 


F 
If not satisfied it’s the finest 
ackerel you ever tasted, re- 
rn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me _ only $2 








within 10 days. 200,000 families 

et their seafood from me_ this FREE! 

{ e-it-yourself’’ way. I've been Anywhere in the 
doing business this way for 50 United States 
ea ind I must say that this is | 


the lowest price for this size pail 
fillets I've ever offered 
real Gloucester treat. 


Send your coupon 


of ickere 


today tor thi 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
174 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


guanine aa — aS 


| Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
a Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Davi Please send me, all charges 
i, a pail containing 18 extra choice mackerel 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and 
honeless if, after trying a few fillets 
t entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at 
expense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, 
nd 1 $2.00 within 10 days.* 


State 
ther reference 
h to send check for full amount now, I'll 
with your mackerel a copy of my 25c beauti 
illus trated cook book containing 136 delightful 
ré Your money will be instantly refunded 
not pleased in every way 
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7 
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- 
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New All Transparent 
Fly and Lure Boxes 


No. 25 Snelled Fly 


Box, $1.00 Box, $1.50 


Sturdily made from heavy transparent 
Pyra-Shell. Contents always visible. 
No. 20, 21 and 22 size, 6° x 342° x %” 
No. 25. 6° x 34%" x %”. 


Write for Catalog No. 9. 
It shows the complete line. 


No. 21 Lure No. 22 Lure 
Box, $1.00 Box, $1.00 


Brit DEWritTrt Barts Drv. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 


AUBURN, N-Y. 





Geta NEW 
Ashaway Fishing 


Line Catalog 





AMOUS lines for 
fly casting, bait cast- 
ing, deep lake troll- 

ing, and all salt-water 

fishing. New TAPERED 
lines for landing big 
ocean fish. New Asha- 
way multi-colored 

SELF-MEASURING lines—for both fresh and sale 

water. Interesting photos of world’s record fish 

caught with Ashaway lines. Useful chart of fly-line 

tapers. Instructions on care of lines. 32 pages. A 

real reference book for anglers. Send 

for YOUR copy today—write Ashaway 

Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 606, 

Ashaway, Rhode Island. 










Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line, and Extra 
Strength Bait Casting Line 





Fishing Facts by Sheridan R. Jones. 
\ bed-rock discussion of fishing methods and 
the use and care of tackle. Pole and line fish- 
ing, skittering, trolling, trot-line fishing, ice 
fishing, bait and fly casting are represented 
The chapter on “Baits—How to Find, Keep 
and Use Them” gives you many new kinks 
about worms, helgramites, grasshoppers, soft- 
shells, frogs, minnows, catfish lures, 
and carp baits. More than two dozen of the 
best-known fresh water fish, from suckers to 
salmon, are described separately—where to 
look for them, what to offer them and how 
to land them. 90 pages and cover. 25c post- 
paid. Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


clams, 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition 
“How to Catch Fish’’ is just off 
the press. Bigger and better than 
ever before. This book gives in- 
formation and advice that makes 
it easy to catch Fish. Send for 
your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box E. Prescott, Wis. 
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HOW TO CATCH FISH | 


Record Heads...or Nothing 


(Continued from page 17) 


and Jess were working. After the buck 
had disappeared, Coiner and I climbed 
up to the top of the main ridge. Looking 
back, we saw Jess at our old position on 
the cliff, signaling us to come back. He 
and Dee had jumped another band. 
There was a good buck in the bunch and 
Dee had decided to take it. They had 
run nearly a half mile trying to cut the 
antelope off and were pretty well winded 
when the buck stopped 400 yards away. 
Dee was using his Griffin & Howe 
Springfield Sporter, and iron sights set 
for 200 yards. His first shot paunched 
the quarry but, owing to the range, the 
Remington 150-grain bronze-point bullet 
tore only an inch hole at exit and did not 
knock the buck off his feet. Jess thought 
he had shot low, so Dee raised his Lyman 
48 four clicks and shot again. This time 
the shot was high. Dropping his eleva- 
tion, he shot a third time. The bullet 
struck the neck of the running buck but 
missed the bone. However, it tumbled 
the old boy. The last shot was at 450 
yards. With the wind from behind, Dee’s 
rifle shot high and carried to 400 yards 
with a 200-yard sighting. The elevation 
was about 7,500 feet. 

Dee’s head had 14%;-inch horns with a 
nice spread. It stood near the bottom of 
the forty record heads. It had the finest 
cape taken on the trip. 

Next morning we rolled out early and 
saddled a horse apiece, and took a 
wrangler along to help pack in anything 
we might get. We had decided to hunt 
back on the divide at an elevation of 
9,000 to 10,000 feet. 

On the way up the valley, we saw a 
great many bands of antelope. We 
studied the largest heads, but none was 
quite large enough. Coiner and I saw a 
big band, running around a mountain a 
half mile away. The herd had so many 
big bucks we thought surely one would 
be large enough to suit us. Leaving our 
horses with the wrangler, we started 
around the mountain to head off the 
band. We worked almost back to where 
we'd started without seeing it. Finally 
deciding the antelope must be under a 





shoulder below us, we started down ar 
soon saw the tops of their horns above 


rise below. Presently the band came ou 


in the open not over seventy-five yard 
away. An old buck snorted, or barked, 
us and away he went with the others 

As we rode on up the valley, w 
jumped another band with averag 
heads. We were now on mesa abo 
9,000 feet high with scrub timber on tl 
rougher ground to the left. Coiner and 
rode out on a spur of the mesa and 
spotted a lone buck that looked goo: 
Working up to a flat rock as large as 
dining table, I looked him over careful 
through the 8X Lyman ’scope on m 
rifle and decided he would go over six 
teen inches. I signaled Coiner to craw 
up. He was using my .257 Remingtor 
Roberts and Dickey’s 8X Lyman ’scops 
Since the buck looked good to Coins 
also, he decided to take him 

He held carefully on the buck’s luns 
from a good prone position, but the bu 
let went low. The ’scope tube, we four 


was not up against the elevation screw 


The bullet passed through the buck 
mouth and tongue, and the anim 
jumped backward, then turned, ran 

short distance and stopped. Coiner aga 
held on his side, though a little too f 
back, and plugged him about the cent: 
of the body, four inches higher than } 
had held. We could plainly hear the 10 
grain bullet smack. The old boy did n 


lose his feet, but jumped and ran a fev 


yards, then stopped for a second, ar 
went down. 
He was only a four-year-old, but 


beauty, having (Continued on page 








HUNTING 
CHAMOIS IN THE 
SWISS ALPS 


With one of the sure- 
footedanimals bagged 
the hunter, through 
his ‘scope, studies 
the valley for signs 
of others. Above are 
shown several of the 
creatures high up in 
the mountain § snows 
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perfect cape and a fine head with 16%- 
h horns, and an extreme spread of 
thirteen and a half inches. The points 
easured three and a half inches, the 
ses five and three quarters inches. The 

ints had a beautiful curl. This head 
laced about ninth among the world’s 
ecords. The little Remington-Roberts 
a two-inch hole at exit. We paced 

he distance of the last shot at just 220 
yards. 
After 

nountain 
irds off, 
ike all 


that, I worked on around the 
and saw a huge head some 400 
but the buck was running away 
possessed. When I reached a 
not from which I could look over the 
ridge toward which the big buck had 
sone, I soon sighted him about half a 
mile away. However, I no sooner started 
ny stalk than a band of small bucks and 
does came around a low hill on a dead 
run and the big buck joined them. All 
ped over the ridge and out of sight. 

Next day we started with Taylor’s car 
early in the morning to hunt the mesa, 
igain planning to drive as near as pos- 
sible, then climb up on foot. It was a 
steep climb but we made it by 10:30. 

The first thing we saw when we peeked 
over the edge was the big buck I had 
tried to stalk the evening before. He was 
bedded about a half mile away. Both 
horns curved in and back, had a splendid 
pread, and looked at least sixteen inches 
long. Ducking down into the timber I 
found cover that would let me circle al- 
most around him. 

It was a long stalk, but I could look 
back occasionally and see that both Vis- 
sing and Coiner had not moved, indicat- 
ing the buck was still bedded. Going 
slowly and carefully, I made it around to 
the other edge of the mesa, then, remov- 
ing my hat, I worked up until I could 
just see the top of his horns. I got the 
stump of an uprooted tree between my- 
self and the horns, but when I got to the 
tump I found the only loophole for my 
rifle among the roots was so high I had 

stand on tiptoe, not a very steady po- 
ition. As I knew that, if I showed an 
nch of my body around the side of the 
tump, the buck would instantly spot me, 
I decided to crawl to higher ground 
where I could shoot prone. I did not wish 

risk ruining the cape with a running 
hot to neck or shoulders. I had not 
crawled more than fifty yards when the 
buck turned to face me. I remained 
iotionless until he again looked back at 
oiner and Vissing, then I lost no time 
crawling back to my stump. I'd have 

) shoot from that tiptoe position. 
[ was using my fourteen-pound, heavy- 
barrel .280 Dubiel Magnum coyote rifle 
nd 8X Lyman Targetscope. Knowing 

y rifle was sighted for 300 yards, that 
the antelope was around 200, and that 
he 150-grain bullet would probably rise 
bout four inches above the line of sight 

that distance, I held four inches below 

center of the lung cavity and 
jueezed one off. The old boy dropped 
tantly. 

[ was so sure of having placed my shot 

I reloaded my rifle and went back 
ter my hat before approaching my 
phy. While pacing the distance, I saw 
cloud of dust rising from the depres- 

into which he had fallen. The buck 
me up on his front legs, trying to re- 
in his feet. The bullet had merely torn 

way a patch on top of his back, so I 

ve him another through the lungs at 

’ yards. The first shot had cut the 


Record Heads...or Nothing 


(Continued from 
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page 74) 
backbone down to the spinal cord but 
had not severed it. The second tore a 
two-inch hole through the lungs and 
lodged under the skin on the off side, 
there being little weight left in the bullet 
beyond the jacket metal, showing clearly 
the effect of a high-velocity rifle at such 
a short range. I then paced the first shot 
and found it just 202 yards. Evidently 
my rifle shot a full three minutes high, 
which can be accounted for only by the 
altitude of 10,000 feet. 

Although a very old buck with a much 
grayer face than common, he had exact- 
ly the kind of head I had been wanting. 
Both horns were perfect and symmet- 
rical, bothsixteen and three eighths inches 
long. The extreme spread was fourteen 
and five eighths inches, the prongs three 
and a half, and three and three quarters 
inches, the tip-to-tip spread nine inches, 
and the circumference at base six and a 
quarter inches. He took seventh place 
in the records. 

Jess, Coiner, Vissing, and I went down 
to the lake and ate lunch. The big band 
of antelope with the best heads was then 
out on the flat. Climbing back to the 
mesa, Coiner and I made a pack of my 
buck, and started down the canyon. Vis- 
sing caught up with us before we reached 
the car and helped us down with the 
load. 

Jess hunted on after I returned home. 
[ received a letter later saying he had 
killed a fine buck at 180 yards with a 
single chest shot. The horns measured 
seventeen and a half inches, the spread 
fourteen inches, and the prongs two and 
a half inches. He did not give the tip-to- 
tip measurement or the base, but his 
head is much longer than any of ours 
and, according to the records, should 
class about fourth if all measurements 
are correct. 

Thus ended one 
interesting hunts, 


of my finest and most 
and the only one on 


which all the heads, measured with a 
steel tape, ranked among the records 


TOMORROW'S GAME 





A few newly hatched bobwhites take their 
first peek at the world from beneath the 
sheltering breast of their proud mother 



















With the Schick Shaver you do 
not need a mirror. You can shave 
in the dark. With its gentle 
touch to guide you, it glides over 
your face, shearing off every 
hair below the skin level. You 
cannot cut yourself, for it has 
NO BLADES. It puts your skin 
in perfect condition and keeps it 
there, for you use NO LATHER 
—no facial preparation whatever. 
The Schick gives you a close, 
cleanshave. ASK ANY DEALER 
to show it to you. If none is near 
you send $15 to Dept. O. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. Western Distributor: 
Edises, Inc., San Francisco. In Canada, 


Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other 
leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK 


SHAVER 























Operates on 
AC and DC 
































ONE-PIECE STEEL 
RODS WITH TIPS 
THAT CAN “TAKE IT” 


Your Richardson 
rod will help 
you catch more fish. Perfect 
casting action —it sets the 
hook almost automatically. 
Highest quality, special steel. One- 
piece solid with offset handles—jointed 
tubularsor telescopics. Forevery fishing re- 
quirementandevery purse. See thesefine, hand- 
some rods at your dealer's. Write for catalog. 
3159 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 


NVICHARDSON 


ROD AND REEL CO. 





TROUT FISH— 


igh the closed season, by making beautiful 
, streamers, and other lures; also your 
of leader. My book, ‘‘Making and Us- 

Flies and Leaders’’, has brought pleasure and 
ucce to thousands Beautifully illustrated and 
bound. Gives over 800 patterns. Price $2.00 delivered. 


Send 4c postage for list 

f fly and leader-making PAUL H.WVOuNG 
materials and big 132 

yage illustrated catalog 
806s. 2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fly Tackle 
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Enjoy the Woods 
and Fields This 
Winter 
















Travel Easily 


and Swiftly On 
NORTHLAND 
ta t= 
SKIS 
You don’t have to be 
an expert to enjoy ski- 
ing Follow the ski 
trail to health and happi 
ne Look for the North 
nd deerhead trademark 
hen you buy ski It as 
ure uniformity in grain, 
eight, limberness and 
nee fade of rigidly 
ed woods in expertly 
lesigned models for tour 
ing lalom lownhill 
umping and racing 





Free booklet 

HOW TO SKI 

will help you learn 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World’s Lurgest Ski Manufacturera 

& Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 


WOODWORKER’S 
Turning & Joining 
MANUAL 


This new manual is 
written especially for 
the man who likes to 
make things in his 
own home with power 
tools. Tells what 
power machinery you will need to turn 
out beautifully finished furniture. How 
to use the cross cut saw, ripsaw, miter 
saw, jointer, and band saw. How to 
bore and mortise by machinery. 

Scraping method of wood turning fully explained 
—how to turn a plain cylinder, smooth cylinder, how 
to use a skew chisel to square ends, how to make 
shoulder cuts, taper cuts, convex and concave cuts. 
How to make a tilt-top table, occasional table, reed- 
ing and fluting, faceplate and chuck turning, turning 
rings, veneering. How to make the surface perfect, 
how to apply stain, wood fillers, finishes—wax, oil, 
shellac, varnish, lacquer. 

Also, how to equip your home workshop, what 
hand tools you will need in addition to power ma- 
chinery. All about wood joints. 

Complete working diagrams with step-by-step in- 
structions for intricate designs in cabinet making, 
236 illustrations, 192 pages, full cloth bound, only 
$1.00 C.0.D. Send order WITH NO MONEY for 
WOODWORKER'S TURNING AND JOINING 
MANUAL. Pay postman $1.00 plus few cents 
postage when book arrives. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


IN YOUR TERRITORY 


If you can spare an hour a da ou can earn extra dol 
lars taking care of Outdoor Life new and renewal subscrip 
tions in your locality Complete instructions and supplies 
will be ent free Send your name and address t 


EUGENE WATSON, Outdoor Life 
New York, N. Y. 
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Big G Hunti 

Gives you the correct rifle and ammunition 
for hunting white-tailed deer, mule deer, 
black-tailed deer, wapiti, moose, caribou, big 
horn sheep, rocky mountain goat, black bear, 
and grizzly bear. Preparations for a big game 
hunt—startling revelations about the cloth- 
ing and equipment necessary, guides, etc. 


9) pages and cover. Sent postpaid for only 


25c. Write 
Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Picking Your Pup 


(Continued from page 29) 


myself, but if you like him—well, I 
dunno, I s’pose I might let yer have ’im.” 

Unless you're exceptionally canny, this 
line proves sure fire and you drive away 
gleefully, the proud possessor of the one 
pup in that litter the breeder figured 
would be most difficult to dispose of. As 
soon as you're out sight, the breeder 
puts the next-poorest pup in the same 
state of impressive isolation. 

Another sample—an actual case this 
time, every detail of the story scrupu- 
lously faithful to the facts: 

An old friend of mine, now dead and 
gone, whom we will call Mr. Smith was 
a good, reliable dog man and an equally 
good sizer-upper of human nature. One 
evening he answered his telephone to 
find Mrs. McFilm on the wire. He didn’t 
recognize the name, but her address 
was an ultrasmart hotel. She was look- 
ing for an Irish setter pup, about two 
months old. Did Mr. Smith have one to 
sell? He had, and his price was $75. 
This was satisfactory to the lady, who 
suggested that my friend send the puppy 
to her hotel the next morning. Smith 
replied he would do better than that; he 
would deliver the pup in person. But, 
as soon as he had hung up the receiver, 
he knew he had missed a trick. Mrs. 
McFilm, he suddenly recalled, was none 
other than Evelyn Lightfoot, a reigning 
musical-comedy queen on Broadway, 
and her husband a popular screen star. 
Wise to the fads and fancies of stage 
and movie folk, Smith realized the price 
he had named was much too low to im- 
press Miss Lightfoot. 

But fate was with him. Next morning 
Mr. McFilm called up, and he was in one 
of his characteristic temperamental tem- 
pests. Briefly, his wife was all wet on 
that pup proposition. She was a dumb- 
bell in such matters. He, himself, on 
the contrary, was a good judge of dogs 
in general and Irish setters in partic- 
ular and knew all the answers. He didn’t 
want a two-month-old pup—six months 
was the age he preferred. He wanted 
something classy, knew a good dog when 
he saw one, and was willing to pay for 
it. How about it? 


AS Smith relieved? He was—and 

then some. McFilm’s airy chatter was 
music to his ears. As the screen sheik 
had been gabbing along, the dog man 
had been thinking rapidly and to a 
purpose. He had two nice pups of the 
right age that he had been holding at 
$150 each. They were worth that much 
—maybe a little more—but Smith knew 
that this was their big opportunity to 
slip into the real-money zone. He showed 
them to McFilm, accompanying the pre- 
sentation with just the right amount of 
clever sales talk. When it came to price, 
one was $400 and the other $500. 

“I see,” said McFilm, rubbing his chin 
reflectively. “What’s the difference be- 
tween the two?” 

“I just told you the difference,” said 
Smith, studying the pups intently as if 
reassuring himself that he was making 
no mistake. “This one is four hundred 
and that one is five.” 

McFilm examined the two again, this 
time with a still more professional air. 

“Sure,” he said. “I see the difference 
now. I'll take this one,” and indicated 
the $500 pup. And he did. 

Smith told me about it a few days 
later. 

“What was I to do?” he asked apolo- 


getically? “If I'd asked $150, that bi 
would have figured he was getting 
cluck, so he’d have gone somewhere e 
and most likely got a regular trimmin; 
McFilm was tickled to death with | 
bargain. Months afterward he express 
himself to a friend of his in no uncert: 
terms. This friend noticed his dog a 
remarked that he was a good one. 


“f™OOD one?” barked McFilm con- 


temptuously. “I'll say he’s a g 
one! There isn’t a better Irish setter 
the country. And what do you think 
cost me?” 

“How do I know?” asked his frien 
“Five hundred bucks! Isn’t that 
laugh? I'll give you the low-down 


this baby. The man that had the litte: 


was dumb, see? Didn’t know a thin 
about a setter, understand, but J d 
believe me, and what’s the answer? 
get a $1,500 dog for a song.” 


Incidentally I have no right to poke 
fun at the movie man; I’ve been guilty 


of a few boners myself. Some years as 
I bought a Gordon setter pup. I to 
my choice of two litter sisters, either 
which could be had at the same figure 
The one I chose turned out to be 
pretty fair dog; the one I passed 


K 


became a champion. Likely enough ['!! 


make the same mistake again, becauss 
after all, picking a pup is something 
a lottery. But here are a few tips tha 
may help: 
Choose an 


active, healthy-looki! 


f 


puppy with plenty of bone and the cor- 


rect color, one with a good dispositio: 


an intelligent expression, and the habit 
of using its nose when running about 
Beware of gunshyness and watch out 


for lameness, malformation of joint 


skin disease, or any suggestion of the 
twitching muscles that frequently fol 


low chorea. Don’t take one that’s shy 


noticeably nervous. In almost all sport 


ing breeds, the eye should be dark haz 
the darker the better, the only in 


portant exceptions being the golden re- 


triever and sometimes the Labrador. 


The finer details of conformation ars 
by no means set in a two-month-old pup 
and frequently change almost overnight 


At the same time, the accepted standard 


of show points is well worth knowin; 


and any book that deals with the breed 


in which you're interested will contair 


it. While these standards are usually 


bit vague to a beginner, they point out 
the fundamental good qualities to look 
for and the most glaring faults to avoid 


But it’s better yet to locate any first 
class specimens in your neighborhoo 


and study their appearance and char- 
acteristics until they are fixed firmly in 


your mind. But remember that in ce! 
tain breeds, notably English setter 


show type and field type often vary 


widely. 
That’s about all, and I'll admit it cou 


be more helpful. Perhaps you will decid: 
to cut out all the fuss, and buy a dog 
by mail. I know a man who tried that 


method and, for $40 and express chargé 
became the owner of a puppy that, tl 


following February, was the winning 
female of her breed at Madison Square 


Garden and was crowned a champi« 


at a little over eleven months. Not 


every mail-order pup, of course, grow 
up to win a blue ribbon. But pickir 
them is such a gamble that it’s best t 
be prepared for surprises—in eith¢« 
direction. 
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EMEMBER the evangelists’ 
sawdust trail and the rag- 
tag and bobtail who used 
to stagger and stumble down 

hat repentant road to rehabilitation 

nd reform? Well, I’ve hit that trail 

nd hit it hard. I’ve seen the light. I’m 

ll set to confess my sins, pray for for- 

iveness, live a decent life and book my 
eservation at the Hotel Hallelujah in 
the Happy Hunting Grounds. Glory, 
glory, I'm converted! Here’s the story 

f a sinner saved, brethren and sisters. 

For over 40 years I’ve been obstinately 
nd, as I thought, unalterably opposed 
to spaying thoroughbred bitches of the 
porting breeds. I had a number of good 
reasons for this attitude—or I thought 
I had. One was purely sentimental. 
Why deprive a high-class, well-bred, in- 
telligent, talented canine gentlewoman 
of her inborn right to reproduce her 
kind, taste the sweets of motherhood 
ind, incidentally, present her owner 
with a choice pup or two to perpetuate 
her virtues and ability and keep her 
memory green after she was dead and 
gone? 

The second reason was much more 
practical. Nearly every spayed bitch I 
happened to see was pretty much of a 
flop. Each lost her girlish figure early 

life and, at normal maturity, became 
nothing more nor less than a fat old 
ady. Alice-Sit-By-the-Fire had nothing 
on these horrible examples of the effects 

sex surgery. My idea of a sporting 
log has always been, and is now, a 
bounding bundle of nervous energy. 

Then, too, I had a notion that the 
paying operation removed something 

ore than the physical ability to con- 
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ceive; that it took away, as well, an im- 
portant mental quality that I’d always 
believed had a tendency to make a good 
bird dog a better one. I mean the primi- 
tive desire of the dam to find food for 
her young. I had no authentic data on 
this; I just believed it. 

These ideas are a few of my past 
sins, but, as I’ve already said, I repent. 
From now on I’m going to be more 
liberal minded, and this confession is 
the proof of it. 

What caused my change of heart, 
brethren and sisters? Three gentlemen, 
who should know whereof they speak 
and undoubtedly do. And so, with the 
proselyting zeal of a new convert, I’m 
going to relay their testimony to you. 
The first is F. G. Clark, of Danbury, 
Conn., who has been breeding and break- 
ing sporting dogs since Hector was a 
pup. He says in substance: 

“IT have experimented with spayed 
bitches for 35 years, observing and 
handling many during that period. I 
have had pups spayed as early as 8 
weeks of age, but, in my experience, the 
results do not justify operating at that 
time. Admitting the wound heals quickly 
in such cases, the pup never seems to 
develop well through the loin, and I 
have found the kidney, removed by dis- 
section 10 months later, only partially 
developed. A litter sister, spayed when 
1 year old, showed no such condition. 
Repeated experiments with various 
breeds—setters, pointers, hounds, and 
spaniels—have proved to my entire satis- 
faction that the proper age for spaying 
is about 12 months. Anyone who has 
handled sporting dogs knows that the 
above-mentioned breeds do not reach full 
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ringing in the bird. Though spayed, this Labrador retrieves as eagerly as a normal bitch 
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An unsexed female Labrador. She has lost 
neither her figure nor zest for hunting 


maturity until they are 1% years old, and, 
for this reason if for no other, unsexing 
at less than 12 months can have but one 
effect—to retard normal development. 

“As for spayed bitches becoming fat 
and phlegmatic, I believe that result is 
the fault of the owner, not of the opera- 
tion. By this I mean that many owners 
forget the fundamental fact that an un- 
sexed female loses the desire to associate 
and play with her kind and so fails to 
get as much exercise as a normal bitch. 
Not only that, but the excitement in- 
cident to the semiannual period of being 
in season has a tendency to keep down 
excessive weight. I have known bitches 
to shrink 10 lb. in weight in 20 days. 
The wise owner of a spayed bitch will 
see to it that she gets plenty of exercise. 

“As for the effect of spaying on the 
ambition to hunt, I can send you sworn 
statements of many gunners who have 
hunted over spayed females and found 
them in no way affected by the opera- 
tion. If I were to keep but one dog and 
did not wish to breed, my choice would 
be a spayed bitch and she would get 
exercise enough to preserve her stream- 
line figure and her eagerness to hunt 
birds.” 

Thank you, Mr. Clark. The next wit- 
ness, Capt. R. Leckie-Ewing of Ewing's 
Landing, British Columbia, who has 
specialized in Labrador retrievers for lo, 
these many years, now takes the stand. 
Being duly sworn, he testifies as follows: 

“T have always (Continued on page 78) 
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“Condition Pills” } 


@ Sergeant's 
are splendid for a well dog, 


keep him fit. Ideal tonic after 
sickness, for loss of appetite, 
etc. At your dealers. Our FREE 
ADVICE DEPT. will answer 
questions about your mone 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS ¢ A 


2050 W. Broad St., Richmond, 


CONDITION PILLS 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


PLUCKRITE ee 





t ‘ ireb Oppd., or 
V vant ‘Bark Bridle stops wanton ese Psi ppd. 
Satisfaction or money b Dealers suppliec 


_WARNERS | DOG SUPPLIES, Dept.L, Norwich, ich, Conn. 


or Fur Animals 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and fur 
ranching supplies at low cost. 
Buy from Crown. Big, honest 

values since 1878 frite for 





emai te catalog FREE 
cnown _ee WORKS COMPANY 


E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 
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Spayed Bitches 


(Continued from page 77) 


my spayed bitches as gun dogs, and 
have found practically no difference be- 
tween the field work of the spayed and 
unspayed females. Nor have I ever had 
any complaints from purchasers of the 
former as to their lack of energy or 
ambition. The best time for the opera- 
tion I have found to be from 5 to 6 
months, in other words, before the 
first heat. When the unsexed bitch 
reaches middle life, it is better to alter 
the diet, avoiding all fat-producing foods, 
if possible. 

Our third and last witness is Dr. 
Frank T. Woodbury, of Wakefield, Mass 
A medical man’s opinions should be 
especially interesting and valuable. Dr. 
Woodbury says, in part: 

“The castrated bull calf becomes a 
steer and later develops into an ox. The 
male calf, developing normally, becomes 
a bull, with characteristic horns, head, 
neck, shoulders and body—all quite dif- 
ferent from those of the steer or ox 
This bull, when unsexed after maturity, 
still retains the physical appearance of 
a bull. Similar changes occur, under 
the same circumstances, in the males of 
the human race, horses, sheep, swine, 
and poultry, and like variations are to 
be seen between the normal and un- 
sexed females. True to this principle, 
the unsexed female dog changes her 
whole habit of growth. That being the 
case I think it wiser to permit her to 
develop to her normal adult form and 
character before spaying. 

“We will suppose that three _ fe- 
male pups of the same litter are prac- 
tically alike as to appearance, tempera 
ment, and so on. One pup is spayed 
young; the other two are allowed to 
grow to their full beauty of form until 


they are well-developed young dogs. 
3oth the latter receive early training 
in yard and field and are not gunshy. 


They have shown eagerness to hunt and 
the promise of becoming fine field dogs 
One of these two pups is to be kept for 


breeding as well as hunting, while the 
other is to be a house and hunting 
companion only. 

“To avoid the inconvenience of sex 
cycles, this second pup is now unsexed 
What is the result? The chances are 
she will be more tractable and obedient. 
Possibly she will be a little slower. All 


sex dilemmas have been eradicated. She 
has the form and grace of her normal 
sister. 

“But, to come back to our other pups, 
what has now become of the one that 
was spayed too early? She has probably 
become snipy in head, thick in body and 
short in the leg, the amount of change 
depending on her age at the time of 
operating. She has also become sluggish 
and timid, possibly even gunshy. Not 
only that, but the operation having 
taken place before her hunting instinct 
was fully developed (this being, I be- 
lieve, at an age when she might have 
young to feed) she is likely to hunt less 
eagerly than either of her litter sisters. 

“Since 1904 or 1905, I have seldom 
been without a spayed pointer or setter. 
The best gun dog I ever owned (blessed 
be her memory!) was a setter bitch 
spayed after her second heat. She had 
everything, steadiness, soft-mouth re- 
trieving, obedience, the ambition and 
intelligence to swim out for dead or 
wounded birds.” 

That’s all for today, friends. That’s 
the testimony that made this sinner see 
the light.—-Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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Training Beagles 














Question: I have a young beagle, and w 
appreciate information on how to train 
break him to hunt and trail rabbits. Is 
good idea to train him to birds as well?—A. W 
K. Jr., New York. 

Answer: As a general rule, beagles pra 
cally train themselves. They should, of cour 
be taught to answer the whistle, but, once « 
trail, they go about their business paying litt 
if any, attention to their handlers. It is a g 
idea to start your young dog in with an ex 


rienced older dog. 

Beagles are frequently used on birds, es 
cially on pheasants, which are great runn 
It can do no harm, I believe, to work you 
on birds, but I have an idea you will find 
will always prefer rabbits if he has an opy 
tunity to work them.—W. C. D 


Breaking Chewing Habit 


Question: I’m having considerable diffic 
training my 3-month-old bird-dog puppy to 
trieve birds without chewing them. I have 
tried to correct the habit by treating him har 
ly, for fear of his refusing to retrieve for 
Can you suggest a training procedure?—D. V 
O’C., New York. 








Answer: This chewing habit is not only e 
ceedingly annoying, but it is also something 
a problem to overcome. First of all, be sure 
don’t use too much force in taking game fr 
the dog’s mouth when he brings it in, but tre 
the game gently yourself. You might also try 
old trick that is sometimes su Draw 
bird you have shot, that is, take out the entrai 
etc., and insert a number of pins or sharp = 
of wire in the bird in such a way that the po 
will prick the dog’s mouth if he starts pin ch 
the game. Throw this bird out for the dog 
retrieve. A few attempts at chewing this sort 
game may make him see the error of his way 
This scheme may work or it may not, but I be 
lieve it’s worth trying under the circumstances 


—W. C. D. 
Cocker For House And Field 


Question: I have heard many times of 
increasing popularity of cocker spaniels, 
have never hunted with any dogs except pointe 


ccessful. 


and setters. Could I get my sister a cock 
spaniel for a house dog, and expect to make 
hunter out of it as well? Although I like 


I get home only on § 
me any informat 


especially birds, 
Could you also give 


hunt, 
days 


as to what cockers can do in the field, and h 
they do it? Do they point, flush, retrieve?- 
E. F. M., Ind. 

Answer: I see no reason why a cocker us¢ 
as a house dog could not also serve as a sh 
ing dog. The important point is to be sure. y 
pick a cocker from a good working stra 


Cockers have enjoyed quite an increase in p 

ularity as field dogs during the last few year 
and a number of field trials for the breed 

held each year. They hunt birds, and are al 
used for rabbits. While they do not usua 

point their game, they work very close to t 
gun and make game in such a way that the 
handlers can get good shots. They are es{ 
cially suited to close cover, and are often four 
excellent for grouse, woodcock, and pheasant 
Cocker spaniels are fine, natural retrievers.- 


W.c. D 





Wants Good Trailer 


Question: I have a small springer spanic¢ 
bitch not much larger than a cocker, with whi 
I hunt rabbits. She is a good router, but cann 
drive a rabbit after it is once afoot. This, I u 
derstand, is the case with all dogs of the spani« 
variety. Would it be practical to cross her wit 
a good-sized beagle? I like a dog that hunt 
the brush and has the ability to work day afte 
day. I would not want to sacrifice these qual 
ties in order to get trailing ability—H. L. S 
Ohio. 


Answer: I think the beagle cross shoul 
bring you the results that you are looking for 
—W.C. D 
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jog. Worms cause 75% 


worm 


symptoms, 





yg ills. Correct wormingis 
7 ire with the new “‘can’t- 
W go-wrong’” Pulvex Combina- 
Worm Capsules. They 

xpel Tape, and Round, and 
Hook Worms. .. all in the 
me dosing. No gassing, gag- * 
g, or harmful effects. No 
re guessing and using the 
ng type capsule. Guaran- 

ed. Sold by pet shops, drug 
and depart- 
mentstoresor 
Wm. Cooper 
& Nephews, 
Inc. 1939 
Clifton 
Av., Chicago 
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Expels 
All 3 Kinds 
of Worms 











PULVEX Wiis. 




















. 7 FURGERSON’S 
oe d P Toni 
. Dog and Puppy Tonic 
. 
3 Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 
4 Manufactured and prepared only by 
Be FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., HALIFAX, N. C. 
7 Price of Tonic 
3 
i 
t Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No. 176052 
. P n box of 200—$1.00: Antiseptic Tablets in 
1s of $1.00; 500-—$2.00 A tonic for old dogs 
an appetizer invigorater; blood puri 
nd bone builder; worm destroyer. Give 
>S t air For all skin diseases and dis 
Ask your druggist or order direct. Booklet 
Raise Puppies sent on request. 
he 
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Auto Trouble Shooter 


EASY 


NEW 


SIMPLE 


HANDBOOK MAKES IT 
Now you can cut down 
monthly repair bills and 
keep yourcar in A-1 con- 
dition by doing yourself 
many easy tasks com- 
pletely explained in this 
brand new manual. 
Anyone can follow the 





A naehes po non-technical language 
"“\  “Gerename) = in AUTO KINKS fully 
ee illustrated with draw- 
“Ss our ings and simple dia- 
NS — grams, and find out just 
reduced drawing from what to do no matter 
TO KINKS showing what goes wrong—how 


+ 


w repair hole in gaso- 
tank without solder- 
Complete explanation 


to 


make temporary or 
permanent repairs to the 





Fi in book motor, carburetor, fuel 

line, ignition, lights, 

_ . ter, radiator, chassis, running gear, body, 
i er, top, and even the garage. 

7 TO KINKS is a complete service manual 


1 will save you many times its cost. Besides 
ng your repair bills, you will get a lot of fun 
f doing these simple jobs yourself. 192 
ill strong cloth binding, pictures on every 
nly $1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


f 


ee oe 


[DOOR LIFE, Dept. 26 
irth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ae @ 


AUTO KINKS I gree to pay the postman 
few cents postag when the book arrives 
rely satisfied with the book, I will return 

> days of receipt and you will refund 


ek 






BRUARY, 1936 





DoqWorm = 4. Health. cf 
Capsules YOUR DOG) 


By DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Dr. Hermann is glad to answer per 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 


Treatment For Mange 


Question: I have a pointer and a setter that 
have mange. I cured them once with oil, drained 
from automobile crank cases, but the mange has 
now come back again. Could you tell me a sure 
cure for this disease? These are good hunters, 
and I don’t like to lose them.—Mrs. J. J. W., Ill 


Answer: Mix 2 oz. of flowers of sulphur in 
each pint of crank-case oil, and apply to the 
mangy areas two or three times a week until the 
mange is relieved. Then apply the mixture once 
a week to prevent reinfestation. 

Scrub and disinfect the dog house thoroughly, 
and burn all straw, blankets, and litter. Let the 
dogs sleep on clean newspapers placed on the 
kennel floor. Remove the papers often and 
burn them. 

Add raw beef liver and raw beef on bones to 


the dogs’ diet. Raw oatmeal is also good.— 
A. A. H. 
Deafness In Dogs 
Question: I have a setter 8 months old, and 
have just found out that he is deaf. I don't 


know whether he was born that way or became 
so afterwards. I used to think he was just head 
strong when he would not obey me. But I took 
him hunting for a week with an older dog and 
found that discharging a 12 gauge gun close t< 
his head didn’t cause him even to twitch his 
ears. I have given him several tests since, and 
think beyond doubt he is deaf.—J. J. M., Canada. 


Answer: Your dog was probably born deaf, 
as congenital deafness is frequently met with in 
dogs. Although the ears appear normal on ex- 
amination, the deeper structures and nerves 
which transmit the sensations to the brain are 
not developed, and nothing can be done about it. 
Such dogs learn to interpret vibrations through 
the sensitive pads on the soles of their paws, 
but their value and utility is limited.—A. A. H. 


Scale On Ears 


Question: About 2 months ago I noticed a 
slight scale on the tips of the ears of my 6- 
month-old pointer. This scale is dry and cracked, 
has killed the hair growth, and is spreading to 
other parts of the ears. Do you know of a cure? 
—T. P. McR., Id. 


Answer: Mix 1 oz. of castor oil with 1 oz. of 
chloroform. Then mix 1 oz. of chaulmoogra oil 
with 2 of ether. Put the mixtures together 
and rub the solution sparingly into the ears 
twice daily. As the ears improve, use the med 
icine less often.—A. A. H. 


oz. 


Ringworm On Legs 


Question: I have a 3-year-old springer dog 
Recently two spots appeared on him, one on his 
front leg, the other on his hind leg. Both spots 
are about the size of a half dollar. They are 
red, and seem to be moist most of the time. A 
local veterinarian called the ailment a form of 
ringworm, and prescribed a salve, which 
have used. However, the spots continue 


grow larger.—H. A. V. H., Ala. 


we 


to 


Answer: Tincture of iodine is specific for 
ringworm, and should be swabbed on the affected 
areas every 3 days. Attendants may contract 
the malady, so be cautious in handling the dog 
If you object to the stain of iodine, a saturated 
solution of salicylic acid in bathing alcohol 
may be used. Look your dog over carefully at 
regular intervals for new spots.—A. A. H. 




















| SINGLE CAUSE FOUND 
| FOR 9 OUT OF 10 
| DOG AILMENTS! 


@ Leading veterinarians have dis- 

covered that 90% of all canine 
| disorders are brought on by care- 
less feeding! Owners expose dogs 
to danger by giving them table 
left-overs and hit-or-miss com- 
| mercial mixtures. This grave risk 
| is made unnecessary by PARD, a 
new beef feeding formula. De- 
veloped by scientific research 
based on sound principles of nutri- 
tion. It’s the first real health 
food for dogs. Ask for Pard today! 
... Have your dog’s health checked 
regularly by your veterinarian. 



























FOOD FOR DOGS 
A Product of 


U.S. Inspected and Passed 


Swift & Company 





SO YOU CAN'T TAKE (T? 
YOU NEEO MILLERS! 


tes. As 
KIBBLES 
TABLE SCRAPS FOR VARIETY 


High-energy warming food—that’s what dogs 
in cold weather, and Miller's Kibbles solves 

the problem. 1 lb. Kibbles equals the energy 
inits in 2 1/3 Ibs. Round Steak, 22 eggs, or 3% 
bs. Halibut Steak. Also contains cod liver oil 









od 
eed 


ind Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast for 
Vitamins A, B, D, E, and G. 

Ask your dealer 

@ FREE DOG BOOK (or Miller's Kib- 


bles and Dog Book, or send $1. for 8 lbs, post- 






paid East of Rockies. Write 
today Samples FREE. B.C. 
Dog Food Co., 239 State St., 
Battle Creek, Mich 





“BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOODS FOR DOGS” 


FREE ware ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
onthe practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
breeds and ages. 












CHLO 


WORM CAPSULES. 


effectively remove 
Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


HYLENE C. T.) 


Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 
Helps keep your ay thrifty! 
For Free Booklet write to Desk N-55-B 
Animal Industry Dept., 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


, Doberman Pinschers 
The dog with the human brain. 
German Shorthaired 


Pointers 


the ideal hunting dog, 
and guardian. Eligible ~~ in 
both breeds reasonably priced. 


j LAKESIDE KENNELS 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 





companion 
























Advertisements in this deportment are inserted at the rate of 
15c A WORD PER INSERTION. Count each number and initial 
as a word. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words 


TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, skunk hounds Trial 
] 


SPANIELS IN wr ubPies Elmer Bath, 916 '8. Newton, Springtie! ; 


TRAINED COON, . SKUNK, opossum hounds. Trial 





















































IRISH Naiggas me SPANTELS Genu } y coats 
t l WORKING STRAINS. An reasonable. Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo 9-6 
ALL \KOUND 1 and t r er r 1 and f{ n aa — 
Ses 7 K und affectionate, wonderful { SETTERS ‘ey 
int é pie t rained dog andl 
ONE BREED EXCLUSIVELY. Perey K. Swan, Chico, | ano POINTERS a) 
( f } ee 
metas . | POINTERS AND ENGLISH Setters, young dogs partly 
IRISH WATER SPANIEI Nat ret : all around | trained, working on game daily, $35.00 Train 1 dogs 
. ¥ t t t ed; 1 1 af $85.00 Best bloodline the country affords. Jewell W 
fect t ‘ t I t ! Milton G. Dreyer, Pigott, Tylertown, Mi 1-2 
: Ka ————— SS 
; : — ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—June whelped. Mahawk 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, TEN tive breeding Mall wyd Paliacho, Ghost. Birds shot over them. Paper 
Ar barga " k 1 bred bitche Gu nteed. Stammer Edw ! N. ¥ 
C. N. Watson, 8 h Mill, M 12-12 severe - 
<=... wd Ik ISH SI SE TTE RS. ENGLISH Setter r« 
SPRINGER SPANIELS RAISED in t en. Shipped on bey Pd dog pedigreed pupt t 
appr il Guaranteed t I t Ss iwedale Ken nels Send dime fe wr list - rismen’s ¢ bs i 
D r ——————— 
- — IMPORTE D GERMAN POINTERS and Dr aht haar P 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: HUNTERS, re ever the leal rs Puppies reasonable. Short! Kennel Senning 
d for Pheasants and R Pups for sale, prices ton Nebr 
re Fred 8 ‘ G 0 — ——— 
» a POINTERS 4 AND § SETTERS: the very best. Pup 
SPRINGER SPANIELS—PUPPIES f real working matured mee: Dx at Stud U. R. Fishel and Son, 
do Litter registered AKC. A sle strain. Edwin Hope, Indi: 2 
Rinehart, Mar 1, OF — reer - 
. REGISTE RED ¢ HAMP ION | JB LOODL INES, English Set- 
TWO LITTERS RY ( ul MI ler and n of all ages, trade, ¢ istr Richard Klucas, 
( LB Cocksu | mor Very reasonable ol Lake, Minnesota 
1 \ ‘ herea . . —— —— ——— 
A. = _ | POINTER PUPS 6 MONTHS und $ 
QUALITY SPRINGERS THAT Priced to Ship C.0.D. Inspection, Cly« Cu 
! muth na i Vi : ~—_ — _ 
e Homuta, | : 2-2 | BROKEN POINTERS SETTERS. Special rates train 
COCKER PUPPLES, 5 MONTII S Champion Daw in McGovney Kennel hington, C.H., Ohio. 
n Chinko, black and ’ reasonable. Hurstdale IMPROVED GERMAN SHORTHAIRS None better. 
Kent Scottsbluff, N E. L. Morgan, Sheridan 
COCKERS, REGISTERED r : bred bitet es IRISH, GORDON t point 
‘ m7) Reautif t Haddet Isr do 3. pup duck dog i k, Everett, Was! 
Cocker Ket Shefl Ia LLEWELLIN SETTER BROOD bitch, pedigreed. « 
REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS, $10.00 up. Take 00. _bred, $25.00. Frank Michalek, \ _lowa 
I ett, | \ t IKISH SETTERS, FIVE mo. $12.00 u 
- cepted. J. F. Morr Upper Sandush 
HUNTING AND SILOW ¢t ‘ Best } i : —_ ane —_ “ 
I lare Ket Mansfield, O 
SPRINGER AND COCKER 9s puy ler fema 
x r & Dosdale, Red W M 
COCKER SP ANIT L Pt PrIES—blac and »=particolors B. E. Corvell 
State d es cle Dr. W len, Water . N. ¥. 10-6 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
SPRINGER SPANIELS REGISTERED pupr Blue 
Roan. Amandus Tonn, Le r Pra Minnesota 1-2 New York, N. Y. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL: EXPERIENCED worker. Elig 
to 1 ! H. Sapp, M I a . **I have used your magazine for my 
ot rst ANDING LITTI R BY Internatior + Cha fea n Springers, and have always sold out all my 
3 ‘ ure; d ib ‘ I 1 Sir ame tea - 
aven Kennels, Frankfort. South Dakota. 2-2 pups. In fact, I've never had enough pups 
- te go around. Always have been able to 
RVs BEACLES &e |. get good prices for them.” 
BEAGLE PUPS—PUREBRED REG ISTERED; Bre 1 “to C. Freeman 
Hunt. Hopewell Beagles, Tiffin, O 10-6 


— - - 3906 North Washburn 
BEAGLES. BROKEN. STARTED. Trial. Choice pup 
Guy Werner, H Junction, Pa 2-6 Minneapolis, Minn. 


TRAINED BEAGLES AND pups f i George Rothley, 
Lowe Ohio 
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MA ; COON HOt N os ears old, large iz long — — 
pn mg my F- large size. long CHESAPEAKES: PUPS, YOUNGSTERS, Finest regi 
alone, hunt any place 7% ia r. fast. wide hunter, | tered stock, real working strain Reasonably priced 
trailer ont : 1 str a , lid and true tree innoculated Landorwater Retric er Kennels, C. Artl 
ease ny Two sea e coon } Fine betel are Smith, owner, Box 321, Oyster B N. ¥ 9.3 
plentiful. Fox, 1 t. deer 1 k proof. $15.00 LABRADOR (RETRIEVER | FOR sale: Female, black 
twe ! trial Satisf t r money refunded. John Weimer, Sevent re Broadmoor, Colorado 
T. C. Doran, Murry, K Springs, Colo 
THE ORIGINAL COONHOUND Ker Satistied « SHOOT OVER MORGAN bred Chesapeakes. E. L. Mor- 
on i er Ar . ( . , P b ation an Sheridan omir 
al ‘ ‘ _ - 
Hunters for an me that tre Y tree hounds, All LABRADOR RETRIEVERS PUPPIES, trained d 
id on trial Write the 8 I 1 ¢ t ind Ke G Iden and black Labra it id. Ed Kopplin, Li 
nels, Mar W Manage Selme Tenn ; | field. Mim 
FOR SALE—MALE WALKER Fox Hound, 3 old, | LABRADOR | PUPPIES, BEST of breeding, registered. 
‘ 1 good hur fast ly f ‘ t be ve’s Kennels, Nortor _ Kar i 2 
run ou Rut ngle or W pack. Runs not t fox 4 
No papers but honest-to-o Fox Hound. | $15.00, ter DOC TRAINING. EQUIP ETC. 
days i sank 1 rence ed ‘ irt anal — — 
iN a DOG HOUSES MODERN attractiv » h for $3 than 
FOR SALI AT 1 1 pri t t 1 coor you pay for the material. ¢ ircular. COMRADE DOG 
oy : , .* : barkers, Hot SES Galion, Ohio. em i die 
on t Written purel ' t unte¢ ( ce 
Lew HW 1. K MISCELLANEOUS DOCS 
— re ne ; | opossum | REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindies, Fawns. Reason- 
7 Experiet : sree either oe eee able. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
! 2. hunt + | en . solid jitue tree bar 5-10 
Sa : ' led. Odell K 1. Mur K PEDIGREED DALMATIAN (COACH), Wirehaired Ter- 
ers, al White ¢ e Puy Rega ennels, Nevada 
) BUYS 4 YEAR OLD trained coonhound, shipped | nix , de deus 
f WW fr y ' I literature } ——— —_ — 
kK ; kK Pad SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, _ Strai 
K Cooner ‘ binati Rabbit and Fox Hound 
. . cheap, list free Ramsey Creek Kennel Ramse I 
COON HUNTERS—KENTUCKY 8 on ¢ ‘ —— ~ — 
‘ i 7 , contain 4h. tne PUPPIES. DOUBLE REGISTERED. Best hunting a 
: yer ath f on a championship blood. Raymond Hess, North Buena Vi 
LN. R M h Towa a ana ae 
COONHOUND $18, FOX HOUND $20. TRAINED bea- IRISH SETTERS,” ALSO Sprit ri Eligible male 
$15, atarters $8, 1 ‘ ShetePppen co y $15.00, females $ . Ha b t. Atkinson, Net 
HW nr 1, 0 0 1! GREAT DANES, WONDERFUL companions, guard 
TWO EXPERIENCED TREE d Cat m heat Pups reasonable. Kalmar Kennels, 2790 Alston Dri 
\"\ ¢ i E < } . Victoryway, Seattle. Atlanta, Ga AE 2-2 
Wast 12-3 WIRE HAIRED FOX Terriers youngsters for show, sport 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED R hound pups, real guard or companion.__Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio. 
t \ Oberlin, Dek I SCOTCH COLLIE PI PS beautie eligible $15.00 1 
SIXTY REAGLES AND is. J M. Ba . Jas _Groenfeldt, Sturgeon Ba Ww 
Seven \ Pa. ___2-2 | DACHSHUNDS, SPRINGER SPANIELS, Scotties, Wire 
$10.00 BUYS 2 YEAR old hound hunted last season, __Foxterriers. Stamp. Brogden, Rush ke, Wis 9-6 
i, shipped €.0.D, Coonhound Kennel, \.K.C. HARLEQUIN GREAT Dane ippies. De L 
Pad Kentuck G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, New Me 
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REG ISTE RED AIREDALE, 

dogs and companions. 
, safe delivery guaranteed. “Lew en e Gartner, Lexi 
Ohio 





_ TAXIDERDS 

















LI ARN TAXIDERMY. uD 
Taxi termist 8 1D p lh s, 


h 2 AXIDE RMY STI DIOS 





MAKING CHOKERS, F 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, W 


DI BD BORIS TANNING. 


TROP HIES pas NTED. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 














ING MATE RIALS. Rod Mi aki ng Supplies, Tools, 
Books, Big oA I 1ing Tackle. Send for 



































a 4 ide and Catalog T Willmarth, Roose 
| N. Y. a 2-6 
f rYING G AND LEADER on aking supplies. Finest 
J hooks in America. Write for FREE list. Paul 
5-2 Grand River, Detroit 11-12 
R MOLDS: MAKE sinkers for use or profit. Illus- 
1 folder free. Reading Instrument Co., Box 78, 
Pa ere ee eee 
TYING 3 MATERIALS Complete line of quality 
r oderately priced Free catalog. H. Noll, 
Clapier St Phila Pa. oBAs 7 
HOW TO TIE F LIES Send for new catalog 
tying materials. Gregg Artificial Flies, Bri 
RMEN—SEND 25 CENTS . 
tapered leader and circula R 
Prescott Ar F 7 } 
F } ggg peal —FLYMARKERS CATALOG, . Flies Mate 
4 ArT Darbee ._Livingst 1 Manor, y 
ER MOLDS SURP! RISINGLY new idea. Send for 
ar. 24 S. E. Gladstone St., Portland, Oregon. 
TYERS MATE RIAI 4 . Gut, ~ Lea ader: etc. 
4 P M. Hu ll. 139 Ontario St Albany, N. | y 
MAKERS ~ $1.00 .B RING er gh ae athers for 100 
Free ¢ cat g Van Fl ( tlads tone. _ Mict . 
) RES | WANTEL 10/0 or 0 Quote price 
ke mdition _ Box _ 4 4099, Jacksonville, Florida 





PRIC E LIST of fly and rod materials. Work “Fly 


Pueblo, Colorad 





SED movie cameras $3.79 to 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH each film developed— 


enlargement painted in 


~— DeLuxe finish, guaranteed 
lity-Speedy Service-Satisfaction 
Fil ipany, LaCrosse 


sse F 








c ascope $19 Ci 
epted. MOGULL’S, 1944 


I LMS DE v E LOP : D. ANY size. 25c coin, 


Century Photo Service, 





ARANTEED PRIN’ TS and 
eight enlargements. 25 P 
Ww 











FILMS DEVELOPED 25¢ coin. Two 5x7 
High G 


Never Fz 





Prints. Club 





TWO PRO! FESSION AL DOUBLE WEIGHT enlargemer 
an ranteed prints. 25¢c. Mays » SI 








PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS with 
Lightning Film Service, fis 





BOATS AND CAMPING 





EQUIPMENT 











= WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


NESOTA WILD RICE SEED—Write for special 
t Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken 








7 - 12-12 

ODS ATTRAC . DUCKS! FISH! Game! Terrell's Food 

‘ y in your localit Describe place- z 
five. Terrell’s 142A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








BIRDS AND ANIMA 


BREEDS DOGS, puppies, pigeons, rabbits, ban- 
doves, pheasant peat g i ts 
I r I foxes b mu 
List, dime. Browr 5 Ream Fr 
RACCOONS IMPROVED | HEAVY train—40-lbs. ma 
t Bred male ink kunk Instructive, in 
z catalog, 10c. Shac ly Fur Farm, Springfield, Min 
] 





if 








‘TRY TRIBUNE—AMERICA’s leading poultry mag- 
c Five - one y 


years $1.00 ear trial 25c in U.S 


t 1 Poultry Tribune, Desk C-55, Mount 
Iilir 11-4 

iN MINK, 1 FR OM y years selective breeding. I 

ler 2 Davis | Farms, St. Johr 

ve 

GOLDEN PHE ASANTS—1 two ear birds, 5 air - $10.00, 
$7 $5.00; 19 Hens $4.50; f.0.b 
r asar arm, Wenon N. J 1-2 


RIETIES PHI ASANTS & ege 
) Ra ‘ Il , 





Las tame Bene "inepisinten la 
1[AL—GOL DI N AND Silver Pheasants $5.00 pair 
f all k Clarence Hash, Box 974, Visalia, 


) » $25.00 pair, outstanding 
e days inspection. R. F. Kneeskern, Castalia 











»CO TONTAIL RABBITS. Can furnish any pumber 
for restocking \ price are right Lis 

it ( Kreie Animal ( Amorita _ Okiahoma. 

G SQUIRRELS — ipreme. Mated pair and 





¢ , Safe r 

ods Fur } arm Woodville Tex 

(OONS—GENTI oo BLA‘ KS best quali 
santz, Ir 


anywhere guaranteed 





also bre | 





1 


Elbert 





SALE REAL Penn: ylvania Wild turkeys, fancy 
ar l 








A ai: Clarence _Gah agen, Windber, Pa 3 

a Y IN TTE RFLIES—insects. See classified ad 

| i r° +B. ce WE 1-8 
BRED FEMALES, April delivery. Litters guar 
i. Lomman’s Fur Farm, Barnesboro, Pa. 2-2 





i CAMERAS 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 































he - _— ~ 
a CAMERAS ane SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog 
4 zt everything photographic—still and Movie, also 
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An Elk Head For the Device 


remarkably like the bugling of an elk. 

“You can bring a bull up to within 
fifty yards of you with one of these,” he 
said, “Works better on the old ones. The 
young bulls are afraid they'll get licked 
if they answer.” 

Our second day was a bitter disap- 
pointment. After climbing back to the 
basin on top of the mountain, we listened 
in vain for a repetition of the bugling. 
Andy occasionally bugled on his wild 
parsnip but no answer came. 

On the third day, Andy, Louis, and I 
again remained together. We were fed 
up on windfalls in the burned-over areas 
and were hunting now in the beautiful, 
old forest. Andy told us that, though the 
elk were still keeping to high country, 
their thirst makes them frequent the 
springs and swampy spots at the heads 
of little streams. We, therefore, ap- 
proached such places by climbing to the 
ridges above them and then creeping 
down as silently as possible, taking care 


the wind was in our favor. Elk tracks 
we found in abundance, but few elk. 
Andy’s occasional bugling was some- 


times answered from a distance but we 
saw only two elk, a cow and a calf. 
Late in the afternoon we tried another 
ridge, and reached the top breathless 
and tired. There was a fine, swampy spot 
ahead on our right, Andy said, where we 
had a good chance of getting a shot. He 
bugled once and promptly we heard an 
answering call from below us and to our 
right, then another straight ahead, be- 
yond the rocky bluffs of the crest. 
“Two bulls!” said Andy. “Go slow.” 
Sliding carefully over a ledge, we crept 
down to the cover of some underbrush 
and quietly waited. It is a part of the 
technique of bugling that it must not be 
repeated too frequently. There must be 
an interval of at least several minutes 
between calls. When Andy bugled again, 
both bulls answered loudly. One was 
much nearer than before and his de- 
fiant call ended with angry snorts. 
“We've made him mad clear through 
and he’s coming for us,” Andy exulted. 
We crept on a little farther. Andy was 
leading, giving us hush-hush signals with 
his hand, when one of the bulls bugled 
and was answered by the other 
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(Continued from page 24) 


“IF THOSE fellows meet before they 
see us, there'll be war,” Andy whis- 
pered. 


Presently he called again. Only a few 
yards from us there was a crash of brush 
and an angry squeal. A bull was almost 
upon us! There were his antlers just be- 
yond a windfall! 

Andy waved us forward. We hurried 
ahead to gain an open view of our quar- 
ry. In a moment we found ourselves 
trapped in an angle made by crossed 
windfalls, piled almost as high as our 
heads. We were on one side of them, the 
bull on the other. I heard Louis cussing. 
He had tried to climb the barrier but had 
slipped and fallen. 

Louis’s rifle barked and I saw the elk 
leap forward. Immediately he was hid- 
den by the rampart of logs on my left. 
I rushed to that side, realizing that, 
penned in as I was, I must shoot from be- 
hind the logs if I shot at all. Surely the 
elk would pass me on the course he had 
taken! But he didn’t. I caught one fleet- 
ing sight of him as he disappeared be- 
tween two trees. I stood there vainly be- 
rating myself for missing the oppor- 
tunity. Then my pulse leaped. There 
stood the elk to the right of the trees! 
I took time to aim carefully behind his 
shoulder and fire. He plunged forward 
and disappeared as another shot rang 
out. 

“IT got him, Andy!” Louis shouted. 

“You got him?” I exclaimed indig- 


nantly. “You're crazy. He’s mine!” 
“Sorry,” chimed in Andy, “it’s Louis’s 


elk.” 


URRIEDLY I climbed over the logs 

to follow the wounded animal. 

“Look out!” Andy warned as he came 
running around the angle of the wind- 
falls. “Don’t get too near him!” 

To my amazement I saw an elk lying 
between us, making frantic efforts to 
rise. I ended his struggles with a shot 
through the head. 

“That's strange,” I said. 
elk ever get there?” 

“He ran there after I hit him with my 
first shot,” answered Louis who was only 
a step behind Andy. 

“Oh, no, he didn’t! 


“How did that 


When I shot him 


he was away over there.” 

“Then,” cried Andy, “there were two!” 

There were. Mine was found in the 
brush not ten yards from where he was 
when I fired at him. My bullet had 
passed through his lungs a few inches 
back of his shoulders. What an elk! 
When I came upon him, stretched out on 
the ground, he looked as big as a horse. 
He must have weighed 1,100 pounds and 
his horns were magnificent. Though they 
were only six-pointers, they were unu- 
sually massive and exceptionally well 
balanced. Their spread was forty-nine 
inches, their height, forty-four inches 

Louis’s elk was a royal with eight 
points on each side, a spread of fifty-four 
inches and a height of forty-five inches 
But I was not in the least envious. We 
shook hands, danced a war dance, hugged 
each other, and whooped like Indians. 

It was almost dark before we finished 
skinning the elk and hanging up the 
quarters. It was an exhausting job after 
such a day but Andy told us that if we 
wished the meat to keep well, the elk 
should be skinned immediately and, pref- 
erably, it should not be packed out of 
the woods until it has cooled thoroughly 
by hanging all night in the open. Early 
the next morning, we returned with 
horses and packed our elk out. We had 
them frozen at Missoula and mine was 
shipped east in a refrigerator car. 

When my mounted elk head arrived at 
our home in New Jersey, I ripped open 
the packing box right in the parlor, ig 
noring Molly’s protest that the box 
should be opened in the cellar. Excited- 
y, I unwound the burlap. 

“There,” I said when the head stood 
free of its wrapping, “what do you think 
of that for an elk?” 

Molly studied the 
through half-shut eyes. 

s fair,” she decided, “but it’s much 
too big for this little parlor. The pose 
isn’t very natural, and the nose is over- 
stuffed. It looks more like a cow’s nose 
than an elk’s.” 

“But how about those horns? Aren’t 
they knockouts?” 

“Yes, dear, the horns are pretty good 
They’re almost as classy as the ones 
Sliver Jackson’s brother gave Dad.” 


head critically 
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The Mental Side of Pistol Shooting 


tice pistol shooting and made wonder- 

ful scores, and then gone down to de- 
feat in a match a little later at the hands 
ff an inferior shot, you’ve probably 
wondered why. And perhaps you've 
wondered why your rapid-fire string is 
sometimes better than your slow-fire 
score, or why you occasionally get a 
‘frozen” trigger finger and can’t make 
your gun go off, though you squeeze and 
squeeze. 

Psychology explains these apparent 
mysteries. It not only can explain the 
unusual in pistol shooting, but it also 
has remedies for flaws in technic. 

Any person who has normal eyesight, 
and is in good physical condition, can 
become a good pistol shot. The secret 
lies in the trigger squeeze. Anyone who 
is already a good shot can become an 
expert by learning to squeeze the trig- 
ger only when his aim is good. There 
are many good shots, and quite a few 
experts, and another group, relative- 
ly small, which we call champion shots. 
It is by studying the men in the latter 
group that we can understand shooting 
psychology. 


‘ YOU'VE ever gone out alone to prac- 


OU often hear the expression “a born 

shot.” There is, of course, some- 
thing to the notion, but not nearly so 
much as most people believe. The 
champion is not at the top of the list 
because he was born with any special 
shooting ability. The ability to do the 
right thing at the right time in order 
to make the most of a situation is what 
enables one man to become a champion, 
while others follow merely as expert or 
only good shots. 

A person’s shooting skill is generally 
measured by his score in competition, 
but this is incorrect. His real ability is 
determined by his score when he is 
alone, and able to put his whole heart 
and attention into his work. When he 
shoots a lower score in competition than 
he can shoot when alone, it means mere- 
ly that the conditions surrounding the 
match, the strain of shooting under pres- 
sure, the self-consciousness, or some kind 
of complex prevents him from doing his 
best. There are a few shots who actual- 
ly do as well in a match as when they 
shoot alone, and there are possibly some 
who do better, although this is not gen- 
erally the case. 

Fear is the principal reason why the 
average shooter does worse in competi- 
tion than when he’s by himself. He’s 
afraid that he will not do so well as he 
did in practice. Or, he may be afraid 
that, if he squeezes the trigger now, it 
will not be as good a shot as it would 
be if he waited a second. Lack of self- 
confidence often tends to make the 

hooter hold longer than usual and he 
may thereby tire his hand or arm un- 
til he really cannot shoot as well as he 

ormally could. This type of fear some- 
times makes the shooter shake and trem- 
ble so that he cannot hold the gun 
teady. 

The remedy for these fears is to de- 
elop confidence, not in your ability to 
beat the other shooters, but in your 
bility to shoot your own average score. 
Imagination is working against you. 
Make it turn about and work for you. 
For example, make believe that you are 
ill alone, and pay no attention to your 
core. A shot fired cannot be recalled, 
inyway. It is only the next shot that 
counts, not the next two, six, or eight. 


Think of the bullseye, your alignment of 
sights, and the trigger squeeze, anything 


but the competition and the people 
around you. 
Usually fear makes the shooter try 


harder than usual. Your practice fire 
should have told you how hard you have 
to try in order to do your best. Remem- 
ber that trying any harder than that 
works to your disadvantage. If you find 
yourself shooting too slowly, you may 
find it to your advantage to rest a few 
moments, then finish your string at a me- 
dium-rapid speed. 

Some good shots can consistently fire 
nearly as good a score rapid-fire as slow- 
fire, and you may occasionally make bet- 
ter scores at rapid-fire than at slow-fire 
at the same range and target. This 
probably means that there is something 
wrong with your slow-fire. In a successful 
rapid-fire string, the trigger squeeze is 
paramount in importance, and the aim 
is secondary. If your slow-fire is not so 
good as your rapid-fire, there are two 
possible explanations. You may be us- 
ing too much energy in trying to make 
your aim perfect, and, as a result, are 
tiring your muscles. Or your interest in 
the aim may be causing you to neglect 
your squeeze. Psychology is with you 
in rapid-fire, because you do not have 
time for your brain to go woolgathering. 

Frozen trigger finger is a common 
complaint with pistol shots. This diffi- 
culty also is psychological. The shooter 
is afraid he will jerk the trigger, and 
possibly is squeezing with the thumb 
and last three fingers, at the same time 


letting the trigger finger go limp. One 
cure for this is to hold the gun more 
lightly in the hand. Another good 


scheme is to put the left hand in the 
trousers pocket and grasp some hard 
object, such as a match box. If the 
shooter feels frozen trigger finger com- 
ing on, he should squeeze the match 
box, and the sympathetic coordination 
of muscles will usually set off the trig- 
ger. 

You have to work hard, of course, to 
become an expert pistol shot. After 
you learn the principles of shooting, 
however, the hard work is not physical 
but mental. And this work isn’t ex- 
pended in doing something, but is spent 
in not doing something. The individual 
shooter must study himself, must try 
to analyze what he is doing wrong, and 
why, and then use his will power to over- 
come the fault. The difference between 
an expert shot and a champion, is mere- 
ly a matter of a few points. The cham- 
pion gets a higher score than the ex- 
pert because he makes psychology work 
for him, and therefore does the right 
thing at the right time more consistently 
than the expert does.—Harry R. Pierce. 


Cleaning Gun Without a Rod 


To clean a shotgun or heavy-bore rifle 
without a cleaning rod, patches, or any 
other store apparatus: 

First, saturate a small piece of cloth 
with any good oil. 

Next tie a lead weight such as a 
sinker to a string that is a little longer 
than the gun to be cleaned. 

Make a small loop in the opposite end 
of the string through which you hang 
the oil-soaked rag. 

Now drop the weight through the gun’s 
barrel. Grasp the weight when it comes 
out at the other end and draw the clean- 
ing rag through.—Roger W. Olmstead. 








SINCE LEARNING TAXIDERMY, LEATHER-MAKIN 
and FUR WORK, lve DOUBLED my fun from 

hunting and make*20 per 
week spare time mounting 
and tanning for others.* 



















* Quoted 
letter from 
a student 





Simple home-lessons teach you in spare 
time to mount and preserve Birds, Ani- 
mais, Fish; to tan hides and furs by Krome 
Methods and make up Fur Garments. | 
SPORTSMENS 60752°" {rrr | 

© Game is growing 

scarcer—every Speci is valuable. Keep 
them—save them—mount them. Decorate 
your den. Fun and fascination. Profits, too. 
TAN b avy and light skins and furs. Make real 
Harness Leather, Buck Sole Lace, etc. 
Best method known, but easy andsimple. Don’t sell 
those hides cheap.Tan them for your own use.Make 
leather vests, belts, gloves, etc. Tan tor others. 
for men and women. Tan and 
FUR-WORK make up scarfs, capes, coats, 
muffs, mitts, trimmings. Quickly, easily learned. 
EXTRA MONEY $00 20s month.even 
more some students re- 
port. Big demand for Taxidermy, Tanning and 
ur-Work. A real spare-time business — good in 
every community. If you need extra money, write! 


FREE Book! 


Explains Taxidermy,Tanning and Fur- Work. 
Get Free Copy Today—you’!! be interested. 
It may lead to Fun and Profits. Send right 
now—a postal will do. State your 


=N.W.School of Taxidermy, 3142 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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WHITTLIN’ 


A REAL HOBBY FOR 
OUTDOOR MEN 


Here’s a new idea for 
sportsmen. A new kit con- 
taining enough material 


for carving two of these 
quaint wooden Sea Cap- 
tains, with complete step- 
by-step instructions. The 
wood blocks supplied are 
already shaped to the ap- 
proximate outline. A spe- 
cial wood carving knife, 
sharpening stone, and paints 
are included. These hand 
carved figures are just the 
thing for your unting 
Lodge, Den, or Cabin. Send 
only $1.50 and the complete 
kit will be sent postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Book of 


FORMULAS 


A wonderful manual 
of unusual information 
that is hard to find. 
when you need it. For 
household, shop, lab- 
oratory. Formulas, rec- 
ipes, methods and 
secret processes. Make 
your beverages, glues, cements, 
cleaners, polishes, enamels, paints, cos- 
metics, dyes, inks, toothpastes, soaps, sil- 
ver and nickle plate, metal alloys, photo 
chemicals, oils, lubricants—and scores of 
articles for home use or for founding 
vour own business through making and 
selling. Full cloth bound $1.00. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Clouds in Your Photos 


(Continued from page 38 


mount suitable for your camera. To get 
a filter best suited to landscape-and- 
cloud work, I suggest one that is bright 
yellow. As a guide to filter density, or 
strength, keep in mind that the Wratten 
K-2, made by Eastman Kodak Co., is the 
lightest and the G the darkest advisable. 
The K-2 will require double the exposure 
that would be necessary without a filter 
and the G increases it from three to 
four times. The exact amount of ex- 
posure required for any particular filter 
can be determined quite simply. 

Load the camera with a fresh roll of 
panchro film and make one picture, 
without filter, of any general landscape 
that contains fair contrast in light and 
shade and no sky at all, or very little. 
Do this on a sunny day, preferably with 
an exposure meter to determine the 
correct exposure. Now place the filter 
on the lens and open the lens diaphragm 
one full stop, thus doubling the exposure. 
Do not, however, alter the shutter speed. 
Now make a snap of the same view you 
made without the filter, making sure 
the sunlight is still clear as before. Then 
wind the film roll to the next exposure 
and open the lens diaphragm still an- 
other full stop, thus quadrupling the 
original exposure. Now make a third 
picture 

Asa concrete working example of such 
a procedure, suppose the landscape we 
select requires an exposure, without 
filter, of 1/50 second at F/11. The next 
exposure will then be made at 1/50 
second at F/8, and the last at F/5.6. 

To continue the test, go to another 
location, where the landscape is more 
open and about one third of the view is 
composed of blue sky, with clouds, if 
possible. Here repeat the routine of 
three exposures. You will, of course, 
make sure that the first exposure of the 
series, that without the filter, is correct 
for the new landscape 

Have these six exposures developed 

















A few puffs of white make a good photo outstanding. It was taken on panatomic film 


but not printed, for your answer will be 
found in the negatives. Study them. Ex- 
amine carefully the densities in light and 
shade of picture No. 1, the one made 
without the filter. Then see whether No. 
2 or No. 3, those made with the filters, 
matches No. 1 in these densities. If No. 
2 equals the unfiltered shot, your filter 
has a factor of 2 and requires double 
the exposure needed where no filter is 
used. In this case, picture No. 3 will 
appear overexposed and dense. If, on 
the other hand, No. 3 negative is the one 
that matches No. 1, your filter has a 
factor of 4 and needs four times as 
much exposure as your lens does with- 
out a filter. The same relative values 

that you have found in pictures 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the first series 











should prevail in Nos. 4, 5, and 6 
of the second. But, if you had 
blue sky and clouds in the second 
series, you'll be surprised to see 
how well the clouds stand out in 
pictures Nos. 5 and 6. 

By this simple experiment—at 
the cost of one roll of film—you 
have learned by visual demon- 
stration all you need to know 
about your particular filter and 
the panchro film you _ intend 
using with it. 

There are, however, a few sim- 
ple, general rules that will help 
you get better photos of land- 
scapes and seascapes. Always 
use an exposure meter. There 
are any number on the market, 
costing from $1 to $20. Very lit- 
tle study is required to master 
their principle. 

In making pictures outdoors 
with a hand camera in even a 
moderate wind, do not use a 
shutter speed slower than 1/50 
second. Adopt this as a standard 
speed, provided there is no fast 
action in your picture. You can 
then vary the exposure, as re- 
quired, by altering the lens dia- 
phragm. I made more than 300 
negatives during my four weeks 
in the Rockies and I don’t be- 











Here clouds are the whole picture. Cover them 
up and you have left only a commonplace view 
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lieve a dozen were shot at shutter 
speeds other than 1/50 second. 
If you shoot against the light, 


that is, with the sun in front of the 
camera, be sure that the filter and len 
are shaded from the sun’s rays. A 
friend’s hand or a near-by tree mak 
good shades. 

If you are going to make an ex 
pensive trip and expect to bring back 
rich collection of souvenirs in the forn 
of pictures, first shoot a roll of negative 
in bright sunlight to test your came! 
for possible light leaks in the bellows o1 
back openings, and to see that your ler 
is still making sharp pictures on th 
correct focus, according to the scale 

Having taken these simple precau 
tions, you may go forth and make pi 
tures of glorious mountains, beache 
or seascapes with clouds in the skies t 
crown their beauty, and know that these 
clouds are on the negatives to stay. 


(Conmerra punts 


Wants Color In Prints 


Question: I recently tried coloring some 
my prints of woodland scenes with green dye 
but the dye colors the paper e than it dos 
the image. Thus I get a bright green sky, b 
the foliage stays a greenish black or gray.- 
J. L., Ky. 





Answer: There are two methods used in « 


oring prints. One is the method you have tri¢ 
in which dye is used to give a tint to every 
thing, including the paper stock. The other 
to tone the image chemically so that the silve 
grains alone are changed to another color ar 
the white areas are not. You can get chemica 
toning-compounds to give various image color 
including green, from the larger photo-supp! 
houses.—A. P. L. 


Carrying Spare Film 
Question: I have been told that it is not 
good idea to carry spare rolls of film in y 
pocket, as the heat and moisture from the bod 
spoil film in a short time. I'd like to know 
this is true, as I prefer to have plenty of fil 
in reserve.—C. D. S., Fla. 






Answer: It is true that excessive heat ar 
excessive moisture have a bad effect on an 
kind of photographic film, but it is all right t 
carry spare rolls in an outside pocket, wher 
the rise in temperature and the increase i 
moisture do not amount to much.—A. P. L. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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“MILE AFTER MILE 


we had wormed and twist- 





1e ed and crawled our way into 

is the blackness of those caverns 

A : that burrow deep under the Cats- 

on kills near Sam's Point,’’ writes Edward Eiskamp. 
7 “Down at last to the very bottom, we relaxed 


for that moment of exultation every explorer 
m seeks. Andin that moment, my flashlight slipped 
es from my hand. There was a sickening splash, 
a and darkness closed over us. 




















‘a “My heart pounded in sudden panic. We were 
1 ; : 
trapped in a vast underground labyrinth, blinded 
1e , Tr i 
by inky blackness. Trapped where only light 
1. could save us. 
c - 
= i” © rap Bisth } \ . va 
to ' - Map shows location of Sam's 
36 4 } J Point Point Caverns where Eiskamp 
g Party made Amazing Escape. 
© MNiddhloum / 
© Chesler j ; 
j o Mannce ; : 
j Mew 
b ‘ ; ; 
SS ea es EE 
' x ‘ , 
exe i 
7 f oO ~~ P. 
c y, \altrson 
e 4 - 7 
es ; . } ¢ vad 
7 ~ 
ka ¢ ’ a <A - “ 
¢.. — 
, | a “Seven skeletons would grace this rocky vault 
4 Nature had prepared for us. What a grisly joke 
- 14 fate had played! 


“But then we saw a glow of light from that 
leep, icy pool where the flashlight lay. We 
ly ; groped our way cautiously toward it.. .expect- 

ng every instant to see our beacon of hope fade 

\a ind die. 
“Tt didn’t fade or die, or this story would never 
ive been written. Fished up through eight feet 

f water, those fresh, strong Eveready Batteries 

1intained the brilliant beam that led us thank- 
illy over the long, slow route to daylight. 

“Until that day none of us realized how im- 

rtant fresh, dependable Evereadys can be. 
ut we sure do now! For, if those batteries 

idn't been fresh, if they had gone stale on some 
lealer’s shelf they never could have brought us 
ick from our near-grave.”” 










in Underground 


Edward Eiskamp who, with six companions, 
had this thrilling experience in the Sam's 
Point caves in the wilds of the Catskills. 
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even Skeletons Deep in the Earth’ 


Amazing Escape of Edward Eiskamp and his Six 
companions saved from death 










S are more 


ast Longer... 


you buy them 





= 
Deas this | | You bet. When bat- 
teries dry out on deal- 
ers’ shelves they lose 


date-line 


Il ean a we 
al ar 
really m | their life and power. 


anything ? Only fresh batteries 
ee arelong-lived, depend- 
\ able 








Of course, anybody can date a battery 


but only Eveready can really guaran- 
tee freshness. Takeitfrom me, Eveready 
Jatteries sell 4,5,even6 times 
as fast as other makes. They Pg 2 


don't go stale on the shelf. - 





They don't have time to. (lad 















































Sun-curing 
Turkish leaf tobacco. 
The tobacco is strung 
leaf by leaf and hung 
on long racks like you 
see here. 


© 1936, LiGGett & Myers Tosacco Co 





he aromatic Turkish tobaccos 
used in Chesterfield cigarettes give 


them a more pleasing taste and aroma. 
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RIPE. HOME-GROWN AND TURKISH. TOBACCOS 
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